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The hardboiled detective is a segment of 
American crime and mystery fiction that refuses 
to die. Still very much with us in nearly every 
style of contemporary writing, the tough detec- 
tive school is a mixture of cynicism, violence, 
native American pragmatism and epic poetry. 

The early pulp magazine had untrimmed 
edges and a lurid, four-color cover. It was a 
training ground for writers who went on to 
dominate the fields of the Western, Suspense 
and Action Writing and particularly the mys- 
tery-detective field. 

In many senses, the characters who emerged 
from the pulp mystery pages—the Philip Mar- 
lowe’s, the Sam Spade’s, The Race Williams’ 
and Casey, The Crime Photographer—repre- 
sented the last stronghold of individuality in a 
country that was plunged into a Depression. 

Dashiell Hammett, under the editorship of 
Joseph Shaw at Black Mask Magazine, is 
acknowledged to have begun the tough detec- 
tive genre with his Continental Op and Sam 
Spade stories. The Hammett gauntlet was 
passed to Raymond Chandler and as many 
professors of English argue the respective 
merits of the two authors as do devoted mys- 
tery fans. 

But Hammett and Chandler are readily avail- 
able in numerous reprint and paper editions, 
while their contemporaries such as Norbert 
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INTRODUCTION 


THE HARDBOILED DETECTIVE WAS BORN IN THE PULP MAGAZINES. 
The pulps, which flourished in the years between world wars, were 
seven by ten in size with bright enameled covers and some 120 
untrimmed woodpulp pages. They supplanted the dime novels and 
fiction weeklies, some of the early pulps taking over 19th Century 
heroes like Buffalo Bill and Nick Carter. At the end of World 
War I, there were less than two dozen pulp titles, but by the mid- 
1930’s, 200 separate pulp magazines were available at the news- 
stands. The pulps offered adventure on land and sea, Western 
thrills, science fiction, detection and love. Western stories were 
always the most popular, though the more literate among the 
mass fiction public tended to favor the detective story. 

The pulp magazine that contributed most to the creation of the 
hardboiled detective was Black Mask. When the magazine first 
appeared it featured mostly the polite and puzzling detective 
stories then popular in both America and England. The changes 
in American life that began in the 20’s were soon reflected in 
Black Mask. Disillusionment, cynicism and detachment mixed 
with romanticism and a compulsion toward action took over. 

The first of the private investigators was Race Williams, a char- 
acter created for Black Mask by Carroll John Daly in the early 
20’s. Like many private eyes to come, Race Williams was tough, 
terse, wise and sometimes sentimental. Williams once explained 
himself this way, “The papers are always either roasting me for 
shooting down some minor criminals or praising me for gunning 
out the big shots. But when you’re hunting the top guy, you have 
to kick aside—or shoot aside—the gunmen he hires. You can’t 
make hamburger without grinding up a little meat.” 

Race Williams had violent habits. “Many people have their little 
peculiarities. Mine was holding a loaded gun in my hand while I 
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slept.” Or “One thing was certain. The dead body didn’t belong in 
my room... I simply dragged the corpse to the window, looked 
down at the darkness some seventeen stories below and then—oh, 
it may be brutal and all that, but why beat around a stiff? I just 
lifted him up and chucked him out.” Williams was great in shoot- 
outs, too. “I shot him five times. Five times in the stomach before 
he could even squeeze the trigger. Surprised? He was amazed. At 
least, he should have been. Anyway, he was dead—deader than 
hell before he folded up and sat down on the floor.” 

And when it came to making memorable entrances Race Wil- 
liams was right there. For instance, “J just lifted my foot and let 
the door have it. Then I walked into the hall. The butler was sail- 
ing ungracefully across the highly polished wood until he struck a 
small rug and continued on that. Rough? Of course it was rough. 
But if you’re going to force your way into a place, let it be de- 
termined. Let them be damned thankful that you didn’t shoot 
your way in.” And, “ ‘If you are referring to Race Williams,’ said 
the Count, ‘let me assure you that he is not behind that curtain. 
He has been taken care of, and you are not going to leave this 
room without providing me with—’ That was my cue and I took 
it. I like the dramatic as much as anyone. I stepped into the 
room.” 

The new kind of native American detective story pioneered by 
Black Mask caught on. The hardboiled trend spread to such pulp 
magazines as Detective Fiction Weekly and Street & Smith’s De- 
tective Story. Machine guns, tough guys, .45 automatics, hood- 
lums, cops and cons blossomed on the covers of the pulps. The 
bandwagon, black and low slung, began to roll and the 30’s saw 
more and more magazines getting into the detective business. Now 
on the stands were Action Detective, Greater Gangster Stories, 
Dime Detective, Nickel Detective, Black Aces, Black Book Detec- 
tive, Double Detective, Triple Detective, Strange Detective, Gang 
Worlds, Thrilling Detective, Crime Busters, Spicy Detective and 
New Detective. 

Despite the mushrooming competition, Black Mask remained 
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number one. The magazine had an assortment of editors but the 
most important was a man named Joseph T. Shaw. Shaw edited 
Black Mask for roughly a decade, from the mid-20’s to the mid- 
30’s. He had been a captain in the Army during the First World 
War. When he was given the editorship of the magazine he had 
never seen or heard of it before. In fact, he had never read a 
pulp magazine of any kind. Of the writers the previous editors had 
introduced and encouraged, Shaw singled out Dashiell Hammett as 
the one to be the cornerstone of the new improved Black Mask. 
“Hammett was the leader in the thought that finally brought the 
magazine its distinctive form,” Shaw said much later. “Without 
that it was and would still have been just another magazine .. . 
Hammett began to set character before situation, and led some 
others along that path.” 

Dashiell Hammett’s stories were not simply character studies. 
They were fast, terse narratives that revealed character in terms 
of action. Although Hammett told his stories in an objective real- 
istic style, he was also melodramatic. He was, as Ellery Queen put 
it, a romantic realist. Hammett had been a detective himself, with 
the Pinkerton agency. As a result of service in World War I he 
developed tuberculosis. He is supposed to have cured himself by 
holing up in a San Francisco hotel room and drinking. At any 
rate, it was while in San Francisco that he started writing. 

Most of Hammett’s stories used San Francisco of the 20’s as a 
setting and were first person adventures of a heavy set, middle 
aged and nameless operative for the Continental Detective Agency. 
The Continental Op became one of Black Mask’s most popular 
characters. In 1929, the magazine ran The Maltese Falcon as a 
serial. This realistic melodrama about Caspar Gutman, Joel Cairo 
and the quest for the jewel-encrusted statue of the falcon intro- 
duced Sam Spade. Spade is one of Hammett’s best known char- 
acters, but he appears only in this one book and in three short 
stories written for the slicks in the early 30’s. Hammett wrote 
two more books after The Maltese Falcon: The Glass Key and 
The Thin Man. He went to Hollywood, where he worked as a 
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Dalmas, Black Burton, Jo Gar, Tough Dick Donahue, Sefior 
Lobo, Keyhole Kerry, Battle McKim, Steve Midnight, Daffy Dill, 
Candid Jones, Red Drake, Red Regan, Big Red Brennan, Satan 
Hall, Bookie Barnes, Cellini Smith, Cash Wale, Bail-Bond Dodds, 
Lonergan of Frisco, The Marquis of Broadway, Martin Breed, 
Rex Sackler, Ed Migrane and Angel Allen. 

While the hardboiled detective stories lasted they had several 
distinct characteristics. For one thing there was the infinite num- 
ber of ways they had of grabbing your attention and pulling you 
into the action. Which this assortment of opening books will show: 


It was a diamond all right, shining in the grass half a dozen 
feet from the blue brick wall. 


Samuel Spade said, “ My name is Ronald Ames.” 
I dropped to one knee and fired twice. 
The girl was crazy as hell—or, if she wasn’t, she thought I was. 


There was a desert wind blowing that night. It was one of those 
hot dry Santa Anas that come down through the mountain passes 
and curl your hair and make your nerves jump and your skin itch. 
On nights like that every booze party ends in a fight. Meek little 
wives feel the edge of the carving knife and study their husband’s 
necks. Anything can happen. You can even get a full glass of beer 
at a cocktail lounge. 


There was something about the man in the brown suit Jerry 
Tracy didn’t like. 


The fish shook its tail as the knife cut off its head. 


The hardboiled detectives usually limited their activities to the 
big cities—New York, Chicago, Los Angeles or San Francisco. 
Black Mask referred to Los Angeles and Hollywood as the New 
Wild West and the Hollywood private eye story became a genre 
in itself. For a time there was even a pulp called Hollywood De- 
tective. Many of the pulp writers came West in the 30’s and when 
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they weren’t writing for the movies they were turning out pulp 
stories with Southern California settings. Raymond Chandler’s 
image of Hollywood and its fringes was a jigsaw mixture of reality 
and fantasy and, while some say it’s not like that in Hollywood 
anymore, the Chandler version is the one that had the most in- 
fluence on both readers and writers. 

There was always plenty of action in the pulp detective stories. 
It was not always as wild as that of Race Williams. Sometimes 
there was a detached, almost sonambulistic quality about it. As 
in this passage from an early story by Paul Cain: “The little man 
came into the room quickly and kicked the side of Kells’ head 
very hard. Kells relaxed his grip on Rose, and Rose stood up. He 
brushed himself off and went over and kicked Kells’ head and 
face several times . . . He kicked Kells very carefully, drawing his 
foot back and aiming, and then kicking very accurately and hard. 
The kitten jumped off the desk and went to Kells’ bloody head 
and sniffed delicately.” 

The hardboiled dicks themselves were straight forward and 
single-minded but they often faced problems of complex intrigue 
and interlaced betrayal. Such as, “A guy named Alfred Poore and 
a jane named Irene Saffarans brought the diamond over here from 
France. Poore lifted it from a dowager duchess in Cannes this 
winter past. Coming over, the jane planted it on an artist named 
Crosby . . . Crosby got knifed to death by a guy named Babe 
Delaney, who made Poore and the Saffarans jane let him in on the 
racket . . . Poore gunned for Delaney and I got Poore and they 
sent him to the Big House . . . It turned out the ice had been 
planted in one of Crosby’s hats and when he got home Crosby gave 
his janitor, a guy named Adler, some old clothes—among them the 
hat. The Saffarans jane got clear after Poore went up, and she 
hooked up with a guy named Bruhard. Bruhard bumped off Adler 
in Grove Street, got the hat but not the diamond. Adler had had 
the hat cleaned. Bonalino worked in the hat-cleaning store . . . He 
found the ice. Bonalino got gunned . . . the jane got ten years. 
Nobody concerned got the real ice. Do you get me now?” 
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The entire pulp field collapsed in the early 50’s. First comic 
books had eaten at the market by offering similar thrills in a 
simpler, easier to digest form. Then television appeared, offering 
many of the themes and props of pulp entertainment and also 
soaking up the spare time that used to be given to reading. All 
the pulp magazines went. Doc Savage, The Shadow, Flying Aces, 
Ranch Romances, Adventure, Thrilling Love, The Rio Kid. The 
pulp detective was buried with the rest of them. 

This book is an attempt to rescue at least a few of the hard- 
boiled detectives from oblivion. Several thousand pulp detective 
stories were printed. The work of Hammett, Chandler and a hand- 
ful of others has been preserved and made available. It is hoped 
that The Hardboiled Dicks will fill in some more of the gaps. And 
give you an idea of what the pulps were like. 

These stories should provide a composite profile of the hard- 
boiled detective. You’ll see him as the tough cop, the smart news- 
paperman, the edge of the law private investigator. Taken from 
the best of the detective pulps, Black Mask, Dime Detective and 
Detective Fiction Weekly, the stories in this collection are mostly 
from the 1930’s. While it’s possible to read them for literary in- 
sights, pop culture gratifications and amused nostalgia, they can 
also be read simply for entertainment. I think they'll demonstrate 
that the pulp detective was buried prematurely. 

RON GOULART 
San Francisco 
Sept., 1965 
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Don't Give 
Your Right Name 


Max Latin was one of the many private eyes who was tough, 
suave, alcoholic and seemingly always at odds with the law. The 
Max Latin stories of Norbert Davis ran as a regular series in 
Dime Detective in the early 1940’s. Davis’ writing career covered 
little more than a decade. He sold his first story to Black Mask 
in 1934 while he was a law student at Stanford. He died in Los 
Angeles in 1949, A critic once said of Humphrey Bogart, “Bogart 
was successful not only because he was a good actor but also be- 
cause he had a splendid sense of humor.” In Norbert Davis’ work 
you'll find a Bogart-like mixing of toughness and humor. 


ONE «© AN AUTOGRAPH ADDICT 
GUITERREZ WAS LEANING AGAINST THE WALL BESIDE THE FRONT 
door of his restaurant with his tall chef’s hat pushed down over 
one eye and his hands folded under the bib of his apron. He 
looked disgusted. There was nothing unusual about that. He al- 
ways did. He had his reasons, and one of them was getting out of 
a taxi in front of the restaurant now. 

“Hello, you crook,” said Guiterrez. “How are you, you chiseler? 
Have you burned down any orphan asylums or robbed any starv- 
ing widows today?” 

“Not yet,” said Max Latin. “But the night is young.” 

He was a tall man, thin and high-shouldered, and he had the 
assured, sleek self-confidence of a champion race-horse. His eyes 


were as cold and smooth as green glass, tipped a little at the 
corners. 
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Guiterrez was counting on his fingers. “It seems incredible to 
me, but you ain’t been pinched for three weeks. How does that 
happen? Did you catch the mayor sleeping with somebody else’s 
wife?” 

“No,” said Latin. “But I have hopes. What’s on the menu 
tonight?” 

“Tonight,” Guiterrez answered, “Guiterrez is featuring steamed 
ragout @ la supréme a la Guiterrez.” 

“Is it good?” 

Guiterrez snorted. “Good! It’s marvelous! I cooked it, didn’t 1?” 
He opened the restaurant door and yelled loudly: “Dick! Here’s 
that thief of a Latin! Be sure you mark the level of the brandy 
bottle before you give it to him—and with an indelible pencil!” 

Latin went on inside, and Guiterrez poked a cigaret into the 
corner of his mouth and leaned against the wall again. The red 
neon tubing that bordered the doorway gave his face a satanically 
dissipated cast. 

Another taxi pulled up at the curb, and two men and a woman 
got out of it. The men were very young and broad-shouldered and 
husky. They were hatless, and they had crew haircuts. One was 
blond and the other was brunet. They wore dress overcoats with 
the collars turned up and white scarfs. They were unmistakably 
college boys weekending in the city. 

“Are you sure this is the place you want to go?” the blond one 
asked doubtfully. 

“Tt looks dirty,” the brunet observed. 

“It don’t only look dirty,” Guiterrez told him. “It is. You won’t 
like it.” 

The two men stared at him and then decided to ignore him. 

The woman said: “I’m certain this is the place. It has an in- 
ternational reputation. The food is divine.” She must have been 
younger, in years, than even her escorts were. Only in years, 
though. She had a lusciously curved young body very much on 
display in a strip-tease black evening gown with a cut-out middle 
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section. She wore a silver fox cape and the diamond bracelet on 
her left wrist was a good four inches wide. Her hair was dead 
black, and she wore it in a long sleek bob. Her brown eyes were 
sultry and languorous, and her mouth was a red, moist invitation. 

“This is Guiterrez’s restaurant, isn’t it?” she asked Guiterrez. 

“Yup,” said Guiterrez. “I run the dump.” He leered at her 
knowingly. “And how are you getting along with your work, 
baby?” 

The two men looked at each other and then started ominously 
for Guiterrez. 

Guiterrez pushed the door open behind him and called: “Hey, 
Dick!” 

A wizened little waiter wearing a black, grease-stained coat and 
an apron so big that he had wrapped it around himself three 
times and still had plenty left over appeared instantly. Without 
saying a word, he took a butcher knife with a blade over a foot 
long from under the apron and handed it to Guiterrez. 

The two college men stopped short, eyeing the long shimmering 
blade uneasily. Guiterrez commenced to clean his fingernails with 
it. Dick, the waiter, watched with a sort of idle interest. 

The girl laughed throatily. “Bruce! Bill! Behave yourselves! 
He’s just ribbing you. Aren’t you, Mr. Guiterrez?” 

“Sure,” Guiterrez answered. “I’m one of these here humorists. 
I’m funny as hell all day long.” 

The two college men decided they saw the joke. They laughed 
in a rather pained way. 

The girl said: “I’ve been wanting to try some of your wonder- 
ful food for a long time, Mr. Guiterrez. Everybody in town is 
talking about it.” 

“Yeah,” said Guiterrez. “You got any room in the joint for 
these people, Dick?” 

“I got one table left,” Dick said. “But I was savin’ it for a big 
spender. These birds look like cheapskates to me.” 

Guiterrez nodded. “Yeah. They probably are. But just think 
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what you can watch while you’re servin’ them.” He pointed the 
butcher knife at the girl. 

“You got something there,” Dick agreed, popping his eyes ad- 
miringly. “Come on, gorgeous. Pll give you and your two poodles 
my personal attention.” 

The girl swept her magnificently inviting body through the door 
with the two college men trailing uncertainly behind her. 

Guiterrez spat his cigaret butt into the gutter and sighed 
drearily. Running feet pattered along the walk, and a youth as 
skinny and tall as a beanpole staggered up and leaned against the 
wall beside Guiterrez, panting in exhausted gasps. 

“Gobble-glip-glip,” he said unintelligibly, pointing toward the 
door of the restaurant. “Glip?” 

“T think it'll rain myself,” Guiterrez answered. 

The skinny youth fought for breath. “Did—did they go—in 
there?” 

“Which they?” Guiterrez asked. 

“Lily Trace. She had—two guys—with her.” 

“Who?” said Guiterrez. 

The skinny youth got his breath back with a desperate gasp. 
“Lily Trace! The most glamorous girl in the world! Her pictures 
are in all the papers and magazines all the time!” 

“She did look a little familiar, at that,’? Guiterrez observed. 
“Yeah, she just went in to eat. Is she a friend of yours?” 

“Friend!” the skinny youth echoed, aghast. “No! All her 
friends are millionaires and people like that! She has a penthouse 
apartment that rents for a thousand dollars a month and twenty- 
four fur coats and a hundred thousand dollars worth of dia- 
monds!”’ 

‘““How’d she get all that?” Guiterrez asked, interested. “Buy it?” 

“No!” said the skinny youth scornfully. “Her admirers present 
her with every luxury she desires.” 

“They do, do they?” said Guiterrez. “For free?” 

“Of course! All she has to do is smile at them, and they grant 
her slightest wish.” 
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“Is that a fact?” Guiterrez asked. “Well, you live and learn, I 
always say. What do you want with her?” 

The skinny youth looked at him doubtfully, and then backed 
away a little, getting ready to run. “I want her autograph, is all.” 
“So,” said Guiterrez. ““You’re one of them cookies, are you?” 

He didn’t sound very hostile, and the skinny youth relaxed. He 
was wearing a ragged sports coat and baggy sport slacks and white 
shoes that were unbelievably soiled. His small, high-crowned hat 
had the brim tipped up jauntily in front. His face was pale and 
bony, spotted with enormous freckles, and he had a desperately 
serious do-or-die air. 

“Sure,” he said. “I’m an autograph collector. I specialize in 
celebrities who aren’t in the theater or on the radio or in the 
movies or like that. I’ve got over ten thousand famous names in 
my collection. It’s very valuable.” 

“I wouldn’t doubt it,” said Guiterrez. “You don’t go for actors 
or actresses, huh?” 

The skinny youth was scornful. “Naw. That’s cornfed stuff. 
They’re too easy. I pick the hard babies. I’m well-known for that. 
The tougher they are, the better I like it. My name’s Steamer. 
You ever heard of me?” 

“Not until now,” Guiterrez admitted. ““How do you propose to 
get Lily Trace’s autograph?” 

“Tl wait here until she comes out and then ask her. If she 
refuses I’ll think up some other gag. I’ve got lots of them on tap. 
You don’t mind me waitin’ here, do you? I mean, lots of guys get 
tough if they catch us autograph hunters hanging around their 
joints. They claim we pester the customers and keep ’em from 
comin’ again.” 

“Is that so?” Guiterrez said thoughtfully. ‘“Pester the customers, 
huh?” 

“Oh, I won’t,” said Steamer. “Honest.” 

“Oh yes, you will,” said Guiterrez. 

Steamer started to edge away again. “Huh?” 

Guiterrez got him by the arm. “‘Listen, jitterbug. Here’s a buck. 
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That’s for you if you go inside and start annoying customers in a 
big way.” 

“Why?” Steamer asked, still doubtful. 

“On account of I hate my customers,” Guiterrez explained. “I 
hate each and every one of them personally.” 

“Well, why?” Steamer repeated blankly. 

Guiterrez scowled ferociously. “Because I sweat and slave over a 
hot stove all day long to cook them the most beautiful food in 
the whole world! And what do they do with it? Sit in there and 
poke it down their gullets like a bunch of pigs at a swill box!” 

“They pay for it, don’t they?” Steamer inquired. 

“Is money everything?” Guiterrez demanded. “No! I’m an artist! 
I’ve got a soul!” 

“What ought they to do with your food?” Steamer asked 
curiously. 

“Appreciate it! Sit there and savor each mouthful gracefully and 
gratefully! It’s genius they’re eating! The genius of Guiterrez!” 

“Oh,” said Steamer. 

“Come along,” said Guiterrez. 

He opened the door and pushed Steamer into the restaurant. It 
was a long bare room with a high, smoke-stained ceiling. There 
were booths along the walls, and the center space was packed with 
round spindle-legged tables. It was late now for the dinner hour, 
but the place was full and overflowing. 


Diners were hunched over the tables, eating with ferocious con- 
centration, as though they were afraid that if they paused for a 
breath the food would be snatched from them. They were quite 
right about that. A mangy horde of waiters prowled around, ready 
to pounce at the first signs of slackening interest. You had to fight 
for your food at Guiterrez’s. 

The noise was terrific. The waiters dropped trays now and then 
just because they were tired of carrying them. They screamed 
threats at each other and the customers and orders at the cook. 
They conducted profane political arguments the length of the 
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room, digressing occasionally to discuss the manners and looks of 
the diners. A juke box howled jive from a corner, and the cash 
register had a bell like a fire gong attached to it. 

“Wow!” said Steamer in an awed voice, 

Guiterrez shouted in his ear. “Nobody with any brains would 
eat in a joint like this, would they? I ask you. But look at ’em! I 
can’t get rid of ’em!” 

Dick, the small waiter in the big apron, came up and said to 
Guiterrez: “What’s with you now, stupid? You want I should feed 
this starving fugitive from a rat race?” 

“No,” said Guiterrez. “He’s an annoyer. He collects autographs. 
Get to work, Steamer.” 

“Can I get Lily Trace’s first?” Steamer asked. 

“Sure,” Guiterrez said. “She’s over there at the side—” He 
stopped, staring at a small table near the door. “Since when am I 
running a flop-house here? Who’s that sleeping beauty?” 

There was only one man at the table. He was slumped down 
in his chair, head resting in his folded arms. His thinnish blond 
hair was crumpled and sticky with perspiration, and there was a 
loose pink roll of fat over the back of his collar. 

““He’s drunk,” said Dick. 

“Do tell,” said Guiterrez. “I would never have guessed it.” He 
raised his voice to an indignant shout. “So he’s drunk! So throw 
the bum out, you bum!” 

“He’s got dough,” said Dick. “He waves it. I charged him 
double for the dinners and he didn’t kick.” 

“How many dinners did he have?” Guiterrez demanded. 

“Only one. He’s got a dame with him. She had one, too. Also 
he had fifty or sixty drinks. The dame has been tryin’ to get him 
to blow, but he don’t want to. She went back to telephone. I think 
she’s calling for help.” 

“Maybe I could wake him up,” said Steamer. “Sometimes when 
you ask a guy for his autograph, he concentrates and gets sort of 
sober. Shall I try?” 

“Sure,” said Guiterrez. 
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Steamer went over and tapped the drunk politely on the shoul- 
der and began to talk in a low, insistent voice in his ear. For about 
a minute he got no results. Then the man rolled his head back and 
forth in vague awareness. Steamer kept on talking and tapping 
confidentially. 

The man heaved himself back in his chair. “Huh?” He had a 
round, heavily jowled face and eyes that were glassily bloodshot. 
His clothes were expensively tailored. “What you say?” 

Steamer slid a piece of paper in front of him and poked a pen- 
cil into the vaguely fumbling fingers all in one deft, practiced 
motion. 

“Your name, sir. Your autograph, please.” 

“Oh,” said the man. He scowled at the pencil as though he had 
never seen one before. He maneuvered it around until he got the 
point headed in the right direction and made a groping, careful 
scrawl on the piece of paper. 

“Thank you,” said Steamer. 

He pocketed the slip of paper and headed for Lily Trace’s table. 

“The kid’s good,” said Dick. “Maybe we should try being more 
polite to the suckers, huh?” 

“Don’t be a communist,” said Guiterrez. “The guy’s waked up 
now. Where’s his dame?” 

“She’s coming. The skinny one, there.” 

The girl was thin to the point of emaciation, and her eyes were 
enormous in the white stillness of her face. Her lips were a thin, 
bright-red streak, She looked like a drawing of one of those im- 
possibly elongated fashion manikins, and her sport clothes had 
the same slick, professional lines. She walked with a beautiful, 
practiced grace. 

“Come on, Don,” she said with determination. ‘‘Please.” 

“One drink,” said the man. “Only one. Honest. Then we'll go 
right away.” , 

“Now!” said the girl. 

“One drink!” said the man stubbornly. He looked inquiringly at 
Dick and raised a finger. 
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“We're fresh out of everything but Mickey Finns,” said Dick. 
“Be happy to serve you one of them, though.” 

“Eh?” said the man blankly. 

The girl jerked at his arm. “Oh, come on! Please, Don! We 
can’t stay here any longer! You can have a drink when we get 
home.” 

“Two?” asked the man cleverly. 

““A dozen! A hundred!” 

“O.K.,” said the man. He got unsteadily to his feet. “How much 
I owe, waiter?” 

Dick whipped a bill out of his pocket. “Well, you had two 
de luxe dinners—” He stopped in mid-sentence, looking at the girl. 
He drew a deep breath and put the bill away again. “But you paid 
for them. Don’t you remember?” 

“Sure, sure. Tip for you.” 

The man dropped a crumpled bill on the table. The girl picked 
it up and calmly put it in the pocket of her sport coat, watching 
Dick as she did it. Dick smiled in a painfully polite way. 

The girl took a firm hold on the man’s arm and steered him 
carefully toward the door and out through it. Dick went back to 
where Guiterrez was standing. 

“See that?” he asked. ““A man can’t even chisel an honest dollar 
any more. That dame is pure poison. I’d hate to have her get behind 
me if she had a knife around anywhere.” 

“She don’t need a knife,” said Guiterrez. “She’s got finger- 
nails she could cut your throat with. Where'd that autograph 
bug go?” 

“I dunno,” said Dick, looking around. 

“Must have got Lily Trace’s signature and beat it out the side 
door, I guess,” Guitterez said shrugging. “Well, there goes a buck, 
but it wasn’t a very good idea, anyway.” 

“Naturally not,” Dick observed, “If you thought of it. Why 
don’t you go back and do some cooking?” 

“Pm not in the mood,” Guiterrez answered sourly. “I want to 
be alone.” 


? 
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TWO - HIRED TO STEAL 

Max Latin was sitting in his special booth, the last one in 
the line, near the metal swing door that led into the kitchen. 
Dick stopped beside him and produced a bottle of brandy and a 
small glass from under his voluminous apron. He pulled the cork 
out of the bottle with his teeth and put it down beside the glass 
on the table. 

“Screwball is having one of his fits again,” he observed. 

“Guiterrez?” Latin asked, pouring brandy. 

“Yeah. He wants to be alone. So do I—with hot hips over 
there. Only I’m afraid she comes higher than a gumdrop or a 
shiny apple.” 

Latin looked across the room. “I’m afraid so. That’s Lily Trace. 
She’s on the expensive side.” 

“TI wonder if she ever gives a benefit performance—for charity 
and like that?” Dick said speculatively. 

“TY wouldn’t count on it.” 

“I wish I had more money and less brains,” said Dick gloomily. 
“I got to go to work. Holler if you want me.” 

Latin sipped at his brandy, enjoying himself. He had the lazy, 
relaxed air of a sleepy cat. 

A smoothly clipped voice said: “Are you Mr. Max Latin, the 
private inquiry agent?” 

“Yes,” said Latin, looking up. 

The man beside the booth was very tall, taller even than Latin. 
He had even young-old features that were as cold and sharp as 
chiseled steel. His eyes were a faded, smooth blue, very light 
against the tan of his face. He was wearing a dark business suit, 
and he carried a topcoat over his arm. 

“My name is Caleb Drew,” he said. “I was informed that you 
were in the habit of conducting your—ah—business from this 
restaurant.” 

“This booth is my office,” Latin answered. 
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“I have a friend who would like to talk to you. If you'll pardon 
me for a second.” 

Caleb Drew walked across to Lily Trace’s table. She smiled up 
at him in excellently simulated surprise. The two college boys 
stood at attention and were introduced to Drew. Lily Trace made 
a gesture inviting him to sit down. He shook his head and nodded 
toward Latin’s booth. 

Lily Trace clapped her hands delightedly. The college boys 
scowled. Lily Trace got up and took Caleb Drew’s arm and let 
him guide her toward Latin’s booth. The college boys sat down 
glumly and glowered at each other. 

“This is Mr. Max Latin,” Drew said. “Mr. Latin, this is Lily 
Trace.” 

Dick, the waiter, came up and put his elbows on the back of 
the booth and stared dreamily at Lily Trace. “Latin,” he said, 
“how do you do it, anyway?” 

“Get me a couple of glasses,” Latin ordered. “Sit down, Miss 
Trace—Mr. Drew.” 

Dick took two small glasses from under his apron and put them 
down on the table. “You go settin’ up drinks with that brandy, 
and Guiterrez will cloud up and rain all over you. That stuff costs 
sixteen smackers a bottle.” 

“Go away,” said Latin. 

“Don’t say I didn’t warn you,” said Dick, obeying. “Call me 
before the dame leaves, will you? I want to watch her wiggle out 
of that booth.” 

Drew said: “The help around here is a little bit—forward.” 

“I’ve noticed that,” Latin said idly. “Have some brandy?” 

“T never drink,” said Lily Trace, smiling. 

Drew nodded. “Thanks.” 

Latin poured him a drink. “You wanted to see me, Miss 
Trace?” 

“Yes,” said Lily Trace frankly. “I really did want to see you. 
I like to meet famous people, and you are one of them.” 
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Latin sipped at his brandy. “I’ve got a long police record, if 
that’s what you mean.” 

“A lot of arrests,” said Drew. “No convictions.” 

“Bribing juries is an expensive habit,” Latin told him. “And 
with me, time is money. Now you’ve met me, and we're all happy 
here together, so what’s next?” 

“Td like you to do some work for me,” Lily Trace stated. 
“Some confidential work.” 

“All my work is confidential—and expensive.” 

“I’m paying,” Drew said. 

“Go into your spiel, then,” Latin invited. 

Lily Trace lowered her voice to a husky, confidential murmur. 
“I want you to help me steal some jewelry.” 

“O.K.,” said Latin. “Where and when?” 

Lily Trace laughed admiringly. “Oh, I like the way you said 
that! You’re so casual. You’d think you went around stealing 
things all the time!” 

“T do,” said Latin. 

“Oh,” said Lily Trace, surprised. 

Drew said: “You'd better let me handle this, Lily. You’re a 
little out of your weight class here, I think.” 

Lily Trace didn’t like that last. She studied Latin with nar- 
rowed, speculative eyes. She took a deep breath and stretched the 
cloth of the front of her dress. Latin sipped his brandy. He was 
not impressed. Lily Trace chewed on her lower lip, slightly at a 
loss. 

“This is no gag, Mr. Latin,” Drew said in his smooth voice. 
“At least, not the kind you think. Lily doesn’t mean for you to 
actually steal any jewels, of course. She wants it to appear that 
hers have been stolen.” 

Latin looked at her. “Insurance?” 

“Of course not!” said Drew. “There’s no crooked work in- 
volved at all.” 

“Then I don’t want to be involved, either.” 
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“Now just a moment,” Drew said, losing some of his smooth 
veneer. “Let me explain, please. Lily wants some more publicity— 
of the undercover, confidential sort that’s so hard to get. Cryptic 
little hints by columnists and that sort of thing. You know what 
I mean.” 

“I’ve got a rough idea.” 

“She’s not going to report her jewels stolen, and they aren’t 
going to be. But she wants the rumor to get around that they have 
been—wants people whispering behind their hands about it. You’re 
just the man to handle that.” 

“Tm listening.” 

Drew coughed. “Your—ah—reputation. . . . 

“It smells high,” said Latin. 

“Yes,” said Drew, relieved. “She wants to use it. She wants you 
to put out feelers—inquiries—as though you were trying to buy 
back her jewelry secretly from the imaginary thieves who stole it.” 

“Compounding a felony,” Latin defined. 

“Yes,” said Lily Trace eagerly. “But itll work. Really it will. 
I know. Everybody will be running around and whispering and 
pointing and wondering. There'll be hints about it in all the gossip 
columns. It’ll be one of those secrets that everybody thinks they’re 
smart because they know, and I'll just get all kinds of publicity!” 

“And maybe some more jewelry,” Latin added. 

“Nothing like that is intended,” Drew said coldly. “Miss Trace 
is not accepting any more presents from her admirers. She and 
I are going to be married.” 

“Felicitations,” said Latin. “My price for this little job of work 
is one thousand dollars—in advance.” 

Drew stared at him. “That seems excessive—” 

“Unless I have to argue about it,” Latin continued in the same 
tone. “Then the price goes up. It costs money to argue with me.” 

Drew’s face looked white and stiff. He took his wallet from his 
pocket and carefully counted out ten one hundred dollar bills. 

“IT judged you’d want cash.” He dropped a card on the bills. 


” 
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“There’s my address and phone number, if you want to get in 
touch with me.” 

“Very thoughtful of you,” Latin commented. ‘“‘You’ll be hear- 
ing of and from me. You’d better get the jewelry out of sight 
somewhere. As soon as the police hear that I’m nosing around, 
they'll come and see you. They might be a little on the rough side. 
They’re mad at me now for one reason or another.” 

“That will be taken care of,’ Drew promised. 

He helped Lily Trace out of the booth. The two college boys 
sprang to attention and settled back into despair again as Lily 
Trace waved to them gaily and went on out of the restaurant with 
Drew. 

Dick came out of the kitchen and leaned over the back of the 
booth. “Latin,” he murmured. “There’s a stiff out in the alley. Is it 
one of yours?” 

Latin looked up at him silently. 

“No joke,” said Dick. “Guiterrez fell over it and grabbed a 
handful of blood. He don’t want to be alone any more.” 

Latin slid out of the booth. “Come on.” 


Guiterrez was holding his hands under the hot water faucet in 
the sink. He took them out and wiped them on a dish towel and 
looked at them. They were as clean and pink as a new baby’s. 
Guiterrez shuddered and shoved them under the hot water faucet 
again. 

“That’s the kind of thing I run into around here,” he muttered 
savagely. “My customers not only stuff themselves like hogs—they 
go out in my alley and die on me. Why don’t they go home first 
if they want to die?” 

“You sure it isn’t just a stray drunk?” Latin asked. 

Guiterrez looked at him soberly. “I’m sure. It’s a guy, and he’s 
awful dead, Latin. In that dark stretch between the side door and 
the mouth of the alley. Just beyond where we set the garbage 
cans.” 
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“Wait here,” Latin ordered. 

He went out the side door and closed it behind him. The dark- 
ness was like a living thing, a heavy menacing weight that pressed 
coldly against his face. The mouth of the alley, half-a-block away, 
was a narrow high rectangle with the street lights feeble and yel- 
low beyond it. 

Latin moved slowly and cautiously forward. His knee thrust 
against the side of a garbage can, rattled the galvanized lid, and 
the echoes chased themselves hollowly away from him, He touched 
a limp, yielding weight with the toe of his shoe. 

In the street an auto horn blatted flatly, and gears clashed. Latin 
took a match from his pocket and snapped it on his thumbnail. 
Shadows jiggled and swooped weirdly around him, and then the 
yellow flame steadied as he cupped it in his hands. 

The man was lying sprawled on his face with his head pillowed 
in a slick pool of blood. He looked very fiat and thin and deflated. 
His throat had been cut. 

The match flickered out, and Latin struck another. The dead 
man’s clothes had a messy, pulled-around look to them. All his 
pockets had been turned inside out, the linings hanging like mul- 
tiple tags pinned helter-skelter to him. 

Latin leaned closer to look at his face and then blew out the 
match. He made his way cautiously back to the side door and 
went into the restaurant kitchen. 

Guiterrez was letting the water from the cold water tap run over 
his hands. Dick was leaning against the asbestos-covered side of 
the steak-broiler, picking his teeth with a curved paring knife. 

“Did you look at him?” Latin asked. 

“Oh, no,” said Guiterrez. “I felt him. That convinced me that 
I didn’t want to know him any better.” 

Latin said: “He’s just a kid—maybe twenty at the best. Skinny 
and tall—freckled face. Wearing dirty white shoes and checked 
slacks and a sports coat.” 

Guiterrez stared at Dick, his eyes widening. “The jitterbug!” 
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Dick nodded. “Must be.” 

“Do you know him?” Latin inquired. 

Guiterrez said: “He told me his name was Steamer. He’s one 
of these dopey autograph collectors. He wanted to get Lily Trace’s 
signature. He saw her go in the joint, and he was gonna wait out- 
side. I told him to go on in and brace her inside and pester some 
of the other customers while he was at it. I think maybe that 
wasn’t such a hot idea.” 

“He had something somebody wanted,” Latin said. “He’s been 
rolled. A nice thorough job.” 

“Rolled!” Guiterrez repeated, startled. “Why, hell, anybody 
could tell just by lookin’ at him that he wouldn’t be carrying any 
dough.” 

“Something else, then,” said Latin. 

The second cook pushed Dick out of the way and threw steaks 
in the broiler like a man dealing out meaty, thick cards. The 
steaks sizzled and smoked and spattered. Guiterrez looked at them 
and shivered. He put his hands back under the water faucet. 

“Did Steamer pester any customers?” Latin asked. 

Guiterrez shook his head. “He gypped me. He got Lily Trace’s 
signature and hopped it.” 

“The drunk,” Dick said. 

Guiterrez nodded. “Oh, yeah. There was a drunk sleepin’ on 
one of the tables. The kid woke him up by pretendin’ he wanted 
the guy’s autograph.” 

“Did you know the drunk?” 

“Nope,” said Guiterrez. “He’s been here before, though. Quite 
awhile ago, as I remember.” 

Latin nodded at Dick, and Dick went out through the swing 
door into the front part of the restaurant. A waiter yelled some 
unintelligible gibberish through the order slot, and the pastry chef 
said: “Go to hell. That ain’t on the menu.” 

Guiterrez began to wipe his hands slowly and carefully. “I don’t 
feel so good now, Latin. I’m afraid I pulled that kid into this. I 
shoulda kept my big mouth shut.” 
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“Forget it,” Latin said absently. He was frowning, his greenish 
eyes narrowed thoughtfully. 

Dick came back into the kitchen. “The drunk’s been here be- 
fore—two or three times. But nobody knows his name or any- 
thing about him. The dame he had with him called him Don. 
She’s never been here except tonight. The drunk is a big spender. 
Steamer got his autograph and Lily Trace’s. Nobody else’s. Then 
two college cut-ups beefed with Steamer when he braced Lily 
Trace. They’re just leavin’ now.” 

“Have they got a car?” Latin asked. 

TINO. 

“Go out and tell the taxi driver who picks them up to keep 
track of them and telephone me here.” 

“O.K.,” said Dick, going out again. 

“Get me a table cloth,” Latin said to Guiterrez. “‘A big one.” 

“What're you gonna use that for?” Guiterrez asked. 

“A shroud.” 

Guiterrez stared at him, his face paling. 

Latin said: “If the cops find that body there, they’ll pinch me 
on suspicion. They couldn’t prove anything, but they could hold 
me for a couple of days. I don’t want to be in jail right at the 
moment.” 

“You're gonna move him?” Guiterrez asked shakily. 

“Yes. Afterwards, I want you to get some ashes out of the 
broiler—a lot of them—-and spread them over the blood and 
stamp them down.” 

“Oh-oh,” said Guiterrez. 

Dick came back through the swing door. “Benny Merkle was 
the driver that picked up the college guys. I told him what you 
said.” 

Latin nodded. “All right. I’m going over and get my car now. 
You go out in the alley and see that nobody else falls over 
Steamer. Wait there until I come back with the car.” 

“O.K., chum,” Dick said casually. 
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THREE +¢ DEATH OF A DICK 

Detective Inspector Walters, Homicide, had a yellowish gaunt 
face and a sourly cynical nature. He had been chasing mur- 
derers of one sort or another for twenty years, and he had gotten 
to the point where he didn’t believe what he heard even when he 
was talking to himself. He sat in Latin’s booth and watched Latin 
sip delicately at a small glass of brandy. 

“It’s good,” said Latin. “Want some?” 

“No,” said Walters. 

It was late now, and the restaurant was almost empty. A half- 
dozen waiters were playing craps on a table near the cash reg- 
ister. 

Guiterrez came out of the kitchen and said: “Listen, Latin, I’ve 
told you before I don’t like cops hanging around here all the time. 
People are gonna think I’m running a bookie joint or a hook shop. 
You know what kind of a reputation cops have. They stink a 
place up.” 

Before Walters could think of an answer, Guiterrez went on up 
to the front of the restaurant and shouldered his way into the crap 
game. 

Walters drew a deep breath and said: “A guy got killed to- 
night, Latin.” 

“Only one?” Latin observed. “Hitler must be slipping.” 

“This guy wasn’t in Europe,” Walters said patiently. “And 
Hitler didn’t kill him.” 

“Who did?” Latin inquired. 

“That’s a coincidence,” Walters said. “I was just about to ask 
you that.” 

“Me?” Latin said, surprised. “Now listen, Walters, this is get- 
ting to be a nuisance. Just because you find a body somewhere—” 

“Not somewhere. On the front steps of the morgue.” 

“That was thoughtful of the guy.” 

“He didn’t put himself there. Somebody else did.” 
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“Not guilty,” said Latin. “I don’t even know where the morgue 
is, and besides I haven’t been out of this place all night. You can 
ask Guiterrez or Dick or any of the waiters.” 

“Let’s not clown around,” said Walters wearily. “I know you 
own this joint and that all these birds work for you. They’d swear 
black was white if you gave them the nod.” 

“Prove it,”’ Latin invited, 

“T can’t. Besides, Pve got other things to do. This is just a 
confidential chat. Do you know anything about this bird that got 
biffed?” 

“Who was he?” Latin asked. 

“He called himself Steamer Morgan. He was a private detective 
and a good one—that is, if there are any good ones.” 

Latin put his glass down. “A private detective?” 

“Yeah. Not a crook like you are, though. At least, he didn’t 
go around talking about it as much if he was. He specialized in 
getting evidence in civil cases.” 

“Divorces?” Latin inquired. 

“No. Accident cases and damage suits. He was plenty expert— 
knew a lot about law. He had a swell front for it. He looked like 
a kid, and he went around acting like a jitterbug and a sort of a 
screwy young punk. The last type of guy you’d suspect of being 
a detective. He’s sneaked up on an awful lot of smarties with that 
act. And when he got evidence—it was the kind that held in 
court.” 

“Was he working on a case?” 

Walters shrugged. “I think so. I’m trying to find out now. He 
worked under cover and on his own. He didn’t keep any records. 
Somebody searched him before they left him at the morgue. 
Nothing in his pockets at all.” 


Dick came up to the booth carrying a portable telephone. “One 
of your crummy friends wants to talk to you.” 
Latin plugged the phone in on the concealed connection behind 
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the drape at the back of the booth. “Latin speaking,” he said into 
the mouthpiece. 

“This here is Benny Merkle, Mr. Latin. ’'m the taxi driver that 
picked up them two guys from your joint awhile back. Dick said 
you wanted to know where they went and such.” 

“Yes,” said Latin. “Go ahead.” 

“They called each other Bruce and Bill. They didn’t use no 
last names. I drove ’em from your joint to a very swanky dive 
called the Chateau Carleton on Vandervort Road. They don’t live 
there. They waked up the janitor and laid down a pound note to 
get in.” 

“What then?” Latin asked. 

“I waited around, and in about ten minutes they came boiling 
out again. One of ’em had a bloody nose and the other had a big 
bump on his noggin. They was plenty mad at some dame they 
called Lily.” 

“What did they do next?” 

“They had me drive ’em to a liquor store, and they bought a 
fifth of Scotch. It was good Scotch. They give me a couple of 
drinks. Then they asked me if I knew where they could—I mean, 
they told me to drive ’em over to Katie Althouse’s place on Barker 
Street. They went in there, and they both picked out a girl by the 
name of Priscilla.” 

Latin was smiling. “What does she look like?” 

“Priscilla? Well, she’s sort of dark and kinda built in a big way. 
She’s got black hair she wears in a long bob, and she makes up 
her mouth in a smear.” 

Latin chuckled. “All right, Benny. Did you wait for them?” 

“Yeah. I took ’*em home. They was kinda tired and pretty 
drunk. I put ’em to bed at the Milton Hotel. ’'m there now. You 
want I should ask some questions about ’em?” 

“No,” said Latin. “Let it go. Thanks a lot, Benny. Drop in and 
say hello to the cashier here tomorrow.” 

Latin put the telephone back in its cradle. He was still grinning. 

“Let me laugh, too,” Walters invited. 
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Latin said: “Lily Trace came in here tonight with a couple of 
college boys. She ditched them and then bounced them when 
they tried to call on her later. They got mad and went over to 
Kate Althouse’s place and picked out a girl who looked like Lily 
Trace. As long as they couldn’t get the real article they were going 
to take a substitute.” 

“They must be dopes,” said Walters. 

“They’ve got some fancy company.” 

Walters nodded. “I don’t get it. This cafe society is away over 
my head. In my time gals like Lily Trace stayed down by the 
stockyards and hung red lanterns over their doors. They didn’t 
have their pictures in the society pages waltzing with all the town’s 
best bankrolls.” 

“Do you know where she came from?” 

“No, but I'll make you a bet I can guess how. You want to 
watch your step with her, sonny.” 

“What?” said Latin. 

Walters said: “Look, Latin. I like you in spite of all your fancy 
tricks, and I think maybe you’re even halfway honest now and 
then. This little deal you’ve got on with Lily Trace is going to 
backfire right in your face if you don’t watch your step.” 

“What deal?” Latin asked casually. 

“It didn’t fool me any, but some of the boys have got a mad on 
with you. Especially the district attorney’s office. About twenty 
tips have come in tonight that Lily Trace had a lot of jewelry 
stolen and that you’re dickering either for the guys who lifted 
it or for her or for both. I knew it was phoney because there 


were too many tips, but the district attorney’s boys aren’t that 
subtle.” 


“Thanks, Walters,” said Latin. “Dll take care of it. I know 
something about Steamer’s death. I don’t know who killed him, 
but [ll find out and let you know.” 

Walters got up. “Better hurry a little. I can’t hold the district 
attorney’s boys off you forever, and anyway I like to see results 
for my efforts.” 
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Latin poured himself another drink. “Find out what Steamer 
was working on if you can.” 

“Find out yourself. You know more crooked lawyers than I 
do.” 

Walters stopped at the crap game to exchange insults with 
Guiterrez and then went on out of the restaurant. Latin finished 
up his glass of brandy and lit a cigaret. After awhile, he took 
the card Caleb Drew had given him out of his pocket and looked 
at it. 

It was outsize, made of thick parchment. Engraved on it in jet- 
black old English letters was the name “Caleb Drew IV” and 
under that “Investment Counsellor.” In the lower left corner was 
an address Latin recognized as belonging to the Teasdale Building 
in the downtown financial district and a telephone number. In the 
lower right-hand corner there was another telephone number. 

Latin dialed that number, and after the first ring a voice said 
politely in his ear: “Gravesend Manor.” 

“May I speak to Mr. Caleb Drew?” Latin asked. 

“‘He’s not in, sir.” 

“Do you mean that he’s not home or that he’s asleep?” 

*“He’s not here, sir. He hasn’t been in for the last two or three 
days. Do you wish to leave a message?” 

“No, thanks.” 

Latin hung up and dialed Information. When a courteously 
long-suffering feminine voice answered, he said: “Will you give 
me the number of Miss Lily Trace? She lives at the Chateau Carle- 
ton on Vandervort Road.” 

“One moment, please.” The line hummed emptily to itself, and 
then the long-suffering voice said: “There’s no telephone listed 
under that name, sir.” 

“You mean it’s an unlisted number?” 

“There’s no telephone listed under that name, sir.” 

“All right,” said Latin. “Is there switchboard service at the 
Carleton?” 
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“No, sir.” 

“Good-bye,” said Latin. He hung up and poured himself an- 
other very small portion of brandy. He didn’t drink it. He scowled 
at it thoughtfully for a while and then dialed still another number. 

This time the telephone at the other end rang a long time be- 
fore the connection snapped and a hoarse, blurred voice said: 
“Abraham Moscowitz, Attorney, speaking.” 

Latin said: “‘This is Latin, Abe.” 

“O.K. Pm coming.” The line clicked and was dead. 

Latin swore to himself and dialed the same number again. 
“O.K., O.K.,” said Moscowitz’s blurred voice. “Don’t get ants in 
your pants. I said I’m coming. Give me a chance to put on my 
shoes first, will you?” 

“Ym not in jail,” Latin told him. 

“What?” said Moscowitz incredulously. “You mean those police 
bums got the nerve to hold you without booking you? Get off the 
phone so I can call the mayor! I'll fix ’em!” 

“Shut up,” said Latin. “I’m not even arrested. I want to ask you 
some questions about law.” 

“Law?” said Moscowitz. “I don’t know anything about law. I’m 
an attorney.” 

“Did you ever do any business with a private detective named 
Steamer Morgan?” 

“Nope,” said Moscowitz. “He’s too ignorant. He won’t even 
commit perjury. Can you imagine a private detective that won’t 
commit perjury? What good is he as a witness?” 

“Who does he work for?” 

“Baldwin and Frazier, mostly. They are a couple of old dodos 
with hay in their hair. Sometimes they win a case by accident, 
but not very often.” 

“What kind of cases?” 

“They got a whole bunch of corporate accounts they inherited 
from their grandpappies.” 

“Anything in court now that’s hot?” 
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“They got half-a-dozen appeals floating around here and there. 
Stockholders’ suits. They’re always suing for an accounting.” 

“What does that mean?” Latin asked. 

“Oh, that’s when the stockholders find out there’s no dough in 
the treasury and they want to find out who spent it and what for. 
I always say, as long as it’s gone—who cares? Some sharpshooter 
is always rapping suckers for their nickels. It doesn’t make much 
difference who he is or how he does it—they won’t get their 
money back.” 

“Ever hear of a girl named Lily Trace?” 

“Whee!” 

“Aside from that, do you know anything about her?” 

“Nope. I never met her except in my dreams.” 

“How about a gent named Caleb Drew?” 

“Never heard of him.” 

“He’s going to marry Lily Trace.” 

“Marry her?” Moscowitz repeated, startled. “Say, now there’s 
a smart guy! I never thought of that. A marriage license only costs 
two bucks, and mink coats come a lot higher than that—even 
wholesale.” 

“Good-bye,” said Latin. He put the telephone back in its cradle 
and downed the small drink of brandy. He got up out of the booth 
and went through the metal swing door into the kitchen. 

After a moment Guiterrez followed him. He was carrying Latin’s 
hat and topcoat. Without a word he helped Latin into the coat. 

Latin took a stubby hammerless Smith and Wesson revolver 
out of the waistband of his trousers and dropped it into the side 
pocket of the topcoat. He took his hat from Guiterrez and put it 
on carefully. 

Guiterrez cleared his throat. “Be a little careful, huh?” he sug- 
gested uneasily. 

Latin winked at him and went out the back door. 


The Gravesend Manor Apartment Hotel was a somber, heavily 
dignified building in the massive style of a medieval European 
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castle. It had a lobby like a baronial hall, long and narrow, with 
ornamental beams that were smooth and dark and oily against 
the high white ceiling. Latin walked down a length of deep red 
carpet to the small desk in the corner. 

“I'd like to speak to Caleb Drew,” he said. 

The desk clerk was a small, plump man with a benign smile 
and white hair that floated around his head like a halo. He looked 
like a casket salesman. 

“I’m sorry, sir,” he said, as though he really meant it. “He’s not 
in now.” 

“It’s rather important that I see him,” said Latin. “Do you ex- 
pect him soon?” 

“No, sir. That is, I have no idea when he’ll return.” 

Latin nodded and frowned as though he were masticating on 
some weighty problem, Finally he leaned confidentially on the 
desk. 

“May I have your name?” 

“Mr. Hammersley, sir,” the clerk said, looking faintly surprised. 

“Mr. Hammersley, I’m Detective Inspector Walters of the Hom- 
icide detail. May I speak to you in confidence?” 

“Oh, of course,” said Hammersley, impressed. 

“Have you ever heard of a man named Max Latin?” 

“That person!” said Hammersely. “Oh, yes indeed! I follow 
the crime news with—ah—considerable interest. A hobby of mine, 
you might say. This Latin seems to be a very reprehensible sort 
of a character—always getting arrested for something or other. 
He’s a private detective, isn’t he, sir?” 

“‘That’s what he claims,” said Latin. “But I know him well, and 
in my opinion he’s nothing but a crook. We’re very anxious to 
prove that. He’s in trouble right now over the matter of an un- 
explained murder.” 

“Murder!” Hammersley repeated, blinking. 

“Yes. He has homicidal tendencies. Now, we have heard it 
rumored that he’s done some sort of work for Mr. Drew in the 
past. Not connected with this business, of course, but we think 
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that Latin might try to get in touch with Mr. Drew, knowing how 
influential Mr. Drew is, to try to persuade him to lend Latin his 
influence or even some money.” 

“I understand,” said Hammersley eagerly. 

“Have you seen Latin around here? He looks like a little bit 
like me.” 

“No, I haven’t. I’m certain ’'d have noticed him if he’d been 
here. I can recognize his type easily.” 

“Be sure and notify headquarters if you see him. But I think 
—knowing the sly, crafty nature of the man—that he will prob- 
ably attempt to get in touch with Mr. Drew by telephone. I know 
this is a very unusual request, but will you tell me if Mr. Drew 
has received any telephone calls this evening while he’s been out? 
I’m sure Gravesend Manor would want to cooperate with the au- 
thorities, and this man Latin is really a menace.” 

“In the circumstances,” said Hammersley, “anything we can 
do. . . .” He fluttered through some telephone call slips and put 
several on the desk in front of Latin. “You can see that if he did 
call, he didn’t leave his name.” 

“Oh, he wouldn’t use his own name,” Latin said, going through 
the slips. “How about these five calls? They’re all from the same 
person.” 

“Oh, no,” said Hammersley. “They don’t have anything to do 
with Latin.” 

“I hate to seem inquisitive, but I'd like to be sure—” 

“They’re all from Miss Mayan. Miss Teresa Mayan. She’s Mr. 
Drew’s secretary. She called here repeatedly early this evening, as 
you see. She said she had to get in touch with Mr. Drew in regard 
to an important business matter.” 

“Oh, yes,” said Latin. “I wonder. Perhaps she could tell me 
something about Mr. Drew’s business dealings with Latin. It’s 
something I don’t like to speak about over the telephone. Do you 
know where she lives?” 

“Yes. At Hadley House. It’s on First and Drexel.” 
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“Thank you, Mr. Hammersley,” said Latin. “We of the police de- 
partment appreciate the help of conscientious citizens like you are.” 

“It was nothing at all,” Hammersley said, embarrassed and 
pleased. “Don’t mention it.” 


FOUR + TARGET FOR TERESA 

Hadley House went in for the modernistic. It was all as sleek 
and streamlined as a pursuit plane. Latin got out of the mirror- 
studded, chromium-lined elevator at the fourth floor and walked 
down a long hall that had pale blue walls and a dark blue ceiling. 
He knocked on the door numbered 412. 

Teresa Mayan opened it. Latin had never seen her before, but 
he recognized her at once from the descriptions Guiterrez and 
Dick had given him. She was the girl who had been with the drunk 
called Don at the restaurant. 

She was wearing a black satin hostess coat that rustled luxur- 
iously when she moved, and her face looked pale and still and 
thoughtful above it. She was not at all surprised to see Latin. She 
nodded casually and said: “Come on in.” 

Latin stepped into the square, low-ceilinged living-room and 
watched her move in her gracefully indolent way to the liquor 
cabinet in the corner. She poured whiskey out of a squat decanter 
into two tall, silver-rimmed glasses, fizzed a shot of soda into each. 
She gave Latin one of the glasses and pointed to the divan. 

“Sit down.” 

Latin sat down slowly, holding the glass in both hands, and 
watched her. He couldn’t quite figure out this approach and he 
said: “Were you expecting someone—I mean, now?” 

“Yes,” said Teresa Mayan. “You.” 

“Do you know who I am?” Latin asked. 

She nodded. “I recognized you—from your picture. It’s quite a 
remarkable likeness.” 

“Picture?” Latin repeated slowly and thoughtfully. 

Teresa Mayan smiled at him. “You're quite a clever little lad, 
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but that surprised you, didn’t it? You didn’t know I had a camera 
with me, did you?” 

“No,” said Latin honestly. “I didn’t.” 

‘“‘A good one, too. A very good one. Wait.” She walked through 
the doorway that led into the bedroom and came out carrying a 
large flat square of cardboard. “Be careful. It’s still wet.” 

She lowered the cardboard so that he could see the wet photo- 
graphic print lying on it. Latin looked and closed his eyes slowly 
and then looked again. 

It was a remarkably good picture of him. Very effective, too. 
He was kneeling down, holding a match in front of him, and the 
match flame made his features look white and sharp and clear. 
It also revealed plainly the body that was lying on the ground in 
front of him, the slick shine of the pool of blood, the pale loosened 
features of Steamer Morgan, and even a couple of shadowy gar- 
bage cans. 

“Tve got a title for it,” said Teresa Mayan. “I’m going to call 
it ‘Caught in the Act.’ I think that sort of explains it, don’t you?” 

“Sort of,” Latin agreed. His face looked white and a little 
strained. 

“The camera is specially made for candid shots,” Teresa Mayan 
explained. “Has a beautiful lens. Very fast, very sensitive. A match 
in a dark alley like that was just right for it.” 

“T can see that,” said Latin. 

“I developed the print myself. I have knockdown dark-room 
equipment here.” 

“Very handy,” said Latin. 

“Yes, it is. I got it for Don. I’ve been keeping him amused by 
letting him take nude candid shots of me.” She smoothed the front 
of her house coat. “J make a good nude model if you like them 
long and limber.” 

“Oh,” said Latin. 


Teresa Mayan laughed at him. “Still a little at sea, aren’t you? 
I'll tell you how it was. I know that you own that restaurant and 
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that you hang around there all the time and that you’re a sharp- 
shooter. It’s not as big a secret as you seem to think. And I knew 
that the dope who runs it for you—Guiterrez—saw me tonight 
when he fell over the body in the alley. He covered it up—pre- 
tending he didn’t know there was anyone around and acted scared 
out of his pants—but he didn’t fool me. I knew he recognized me, 
and I knew you’d find out who I was some way or other and come 
around and try to blackmail me. I was right, wasn’t I?” 

“It looks that way,” Latin admitted. 

“So J acted to protect myself,” said Teresa Mayan. “You played 
right along with me by moving the body. Now I’ve got more on 
you than you have on me.” She indicated the picture with a fore- 
finger that had a blood-red glistening nail two inches long and 
pointed like a dagger. “I only developed one negative. I’ve got 
a lot more.” 

“Where?” Latin asked. 

“Not here,” she said, smiling coolly. “Now you put that print 
in your pocket and run along home. Take a look at it any time 
you get more smart ideas about shaking me down.” 

“O.K.,” said Latin glumly. He put his glass down on the coffee 
table and got up. “I don’t suppose it would do any good to tell 
you that J didn’t have any such ideas in mind at all when I came 
over here?” 

Teresa Mayan stood and laughed at him in a lightly amused 
way. 

“O.K.,” said Latin again. 

He took one cat-like step toward her and hit her. His fist didn’t 
travel more than six inches, and it landed with a sharp smack on 
the hinge of her jaw just below her ear. Teresa Mayan whirled 
around with a graceful rustle of silk, fell across the divan and 
rolled off on the floor. She lay motionless, face down. 

Latin dropped instantly on one knee and one hand, like a foot- 
ball linesman getting ready to charge. He was holding the stubby 
Smith and Wesson in his other hand, and he peered tensely over 
the top of the divan at the door into the bedroom. 
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Nothing happened. There was no sound, no movement in the 
apartment, A minute dragged past, then another. Latin came up 
out of his crouch and slid into the bedroom and flicked the light 
switch. 

The room was severely modernistic. The bed was low and wide. 
It had no foot, and the head was one huge mirror. There were a 
good many pictures of Teresa Mayan on the walls. As she had 
said, she made a very good nude model if you like them long 
and limber. 

Latin looked in the closet and in the bathroom. He went back 
through the living-room and tried the kitchen. The portable de- 
veloping outfit was on the tile sideboard next to the sink. Its light- 
proof hood was raised now, and there were trays and round bot- 
tles of developing fluid lined up behind it. The camera was there, 
too. A pocket-sized German miniature. The back of it was open. 
There was no film in it and none anywhere around that Latin 
could see. 

Silk rustled in the living-room, and Latin jumped for the door- 
way. Teresa Mayan was still lying in a limp, graceful heap on the 
floor. 

Latin walked over and looked down at her. “The trouble with 
you is that you’ve been to too many movies. You're not dealing 
with Charlie Chan now. I want that negative. Where is it?” 

She didn’t move. 

Latin leaned over and picked her up effortlessly and bounced 
her on the divan. She pulled herself slowly up to a sitting position. 
There was a little red spot on her cheek where Latin had hit her, 
and she rubbed it slowly and gently, watching him with eyes that 
were glistening, narrow slits. 

“This isn’t going to hurt me worse than it does you,” Latin told 
her conversationally. “In fact, I just love to bat people around. 
You tell me where that film is or you’re going to be in the market 
for some store teeth. You got yourself into this by being too smart. 
Guiterrez actually didn’t see you in the alley. He really was scared 
out of his pants. I didn’t come around here to blackmail you. I 
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didn’t know who you were or that you were anywhere near that 
alley. I wanted to find Caleb Drew, and I thought he’d probably 
check in here sooner or Jater.” 

Teresa Mayan said: “What do you want him for?” 

“Y’m working for him.” 

“You're a liar.” 

“Certainly. That’s why he hired me. I’m supposed to be nego- 
tiating for the return of some of Lily Trace’s jewelry that hasn’t 
been stolen.” 

Her eyes looked as lidless and deadly as a snake’s. “Why?” 

“She wants publicity. I was going to tell Caleb Drew that if she 
wanted to get it from what I was doing, she’d have to keep her 
own big mouth shut. If she doesn’t quit sounding off everyone will 
know it’s a phoney. Now I want that film. I don’t think it’s going 
to convict me of murder or anything like that, but it can make me 
plenty of trouble. Where is it?” 

“Then what happens?” 

“We'll talk about that after I get the film.” 

“It’s in the top drawer of the desk over there.” 

The desk was against the wall next to the door into the bed- 
room. Latin went over to it and opened the top drawer. He leaned 
down to look into it, and the bullet that had been meant for the 
back of his head missed by about an inch and buried itself in the 
wall in front of his face. 

Latin didn’t turn around or straighten up. He dived headfirst 
through the door into the bedroom. As he hit the floor and rolled, 
he flipped his arm up and shoved the door hard. The sound of its 
slam was like an echo of the bursting smash of the shot. 

Latin rolled on over and came up to his knees, cursing himself 
soundlessly. Teresa Mayan wasn’t wearing anything under the 
hostess coat, and it didn’t have any pockets large enough to hide 
a gun. But he should have known she would have one cached 
around somewhere. Probably it had been poked back of the 
cushions on the divan. 

Another report smacked out, and the bullet made a neat white 
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hole in the door about six inches below the knob. It would have 
taken Latin right in the middle of the face had he been trying 
to look through the keyhole. 

Latin didn’t like that, either. Teresa Mayan could call her shots. 
He knew just as well as if he could see her that she was kneeling 
in back of the divan, using its top for a rest. From the sound of 
its reports, he judged she was using a .25 caliber automatic. That 
meant she had at least five more shots. Under the circumstances, 
Latin had no slightest urge to open the door. 

This was like a motion picture script that had gone haywire. 
The heroine besieged in the bedroom protecting her honor. Only 
Latin wasn’t a heroine, and he didn’t have any honor. 

He tilted his head, listening intently. There were faint, hurried 
sounds of motion in the living-room. The subdued swish of silk, 
the muffled tap of a high heel. Latin got up and slid along the 
wall beside the door. He paused again to listen. If she wasn’t on 
a direct line with the doorway, he had some chance of getting out 
and finding cover before she could hit him. 

He reached slowly and cautiously for the knob and then stiff- 
ened rigidly as a latch clicked. It wasn’t the bedroom door, though. 
It was the front door. It slammed with a final, solid thud. 

Latin jerked the bedroom door open and slammed it back 
against the wall, He was afraid of a trick, and he didn’t show him- 
self in the doorway. He stayed flat beside it. 

Voices came to him very faintly, mumbling from the hall just 
outside the apartment. Among them, Teresa Mayan’s sounded 
quite clear and loud. 

“Shots? Yes, I heard them plainly.” 

Latin came into the living-room and walked across to the front 
door and put his ear against the panel. It sounded like there were 
a dozen people in the hall, all talking at once. Teresa Mayan’s 
voice came again. 

“You'd better keep watch here in the hallway. There might be 
a prowler around. Of course, he couldn’t be in my apartment, but 
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I'd feel safer if you’d just watch my door for a little while. It’s 
silly, I know, but I’m so easily frightened by just the thought 
of things like that.” 

Another voice said: “Oh, Pll be watching, Miss Mayan.” 

Latin said some more things to himself. If he stepped out of 
the apartment now, there was sure to be a beef. That was the last 
thing he wanted at the moment. He was cornered. 

After thinking it over, he shrugged casually and looked around 
the front room. The satin hostess coat lay on the floor in an untidy 
pile. Latin studied it for a second, puzzled, and then he under- 
stood. Teresa Mayan’s tailored garbardine sport coat had been 
lying across one of the chairs. It was gone now. 

She hadn’t been able to get at any of her clothes in the bed- 
room. The hostess coat was too bulky to fit under the sport coat. 
She had discarded it and put on the sport coat in its place. As a 
costume, it was a trifle sketchy, but it would get by. She had been 
wearing plain black suede bedroom slippers, They were a little 
exotic for street wear, but she probably didn’t intend to do any 
walking. 

Latin shook his head ruefully. He braced one of the chairs 
under the doorknob and began to search the living-room. He 
found some packets of love letters that made very interesting read- 
ing, but their writers had signed them with nicknames that didn’t 
mean anything to him. 

He went on into the bedroom. He uncovered an astonishing 
array of underclothing, all very expensive, lots of costume jewelry, 
and a great many more pictures of Teresa Mayan. She evidently 
was quite proud of her own anatomy. 

He didn’t find any film negative, and he moved to the bathroom. 
He opened the lid of the big wicker clothes hamper and stood 
there, rigid with surprise, staring down into the face of the man 
squatting inside it. 

After a long time, Latin took his handkerchief from his pocket 
and wiped his forehead. The face of the man in the clothes hamper 
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was a mottled bluish-red, and his eyes bulged horribly. He was 
dead. 


Latin left him there. He went back into the living-room hur- 
riedly and picked up the drink Teresa Mayan had poured for him. 
He lifted it to his lips and then froze, staring down into it with a 
sort of fascinated horror. He was thinking of the round, brown 
bottles of developing fluid on the drainboard in the kitchen. 

“Good God,” he said in a whisper. He poked one finger in the 
whiskey and touched the end of it gingerly with the tip of his 
tongue. He put the drink down very quickly. 

He remembered hearing somewhere that some sort of cyanide 
derivative was used in developing film. Teresa Mayan evidently 
also used it for a mixer. Latin’s whiskey was laced with it. 

“Good God,” he said again, thinking of the blue face of the 
man in the clothes hamper. 

He revised his estimate of Teresa Mayan upward ten notches. 
She had put the cyanide in the drink while he was in the bedroom. 
She had known he’d hear what she said out in the hall and that 
he wouldn’t want to dash out and start an argument with the 
other tenants. He’d wait for awhile, and while he was waiting, 
what would be more natural than to take a drink? And two bodies 
were just as easy to dispose of as one. 

“Yes, indeed,” said Latin to himself. 

He went over to the telephone stand in the corner and dialed 
the number of Guiterrez’s restaurant. The instrument at the other 
end got time to ring only once, and then Guiterrez’s voice bel- 
lowed in his ear: ““We’re closed!” 

“This is Latin.” 

“I said we’re closed! We don’t serve no more tonight! You come 
around here and start a beef, and I'll have you arrested!” 

“Are the cops there looking for me?” Latin asked. “Are they 
listening to you?” 

“Yes, you heard me! I said I’ll have you arrested, or maybe 
even murder you!” 
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“Is it Walters?” Latin inquired. 

“So you got a pull with the cops, have you? All right, Pll have 
the district attorney’s men pinch you! And don’t think they won’t!” 

“Thanks,” Latin said. “Ill keep under cover.” 

He put the telephone back in its cradle and returned to the 
bathroom. He searched the man with the blue face and found from 
the contents of his wallet that his name was Donald K. Raleigh. 
Going into the living-room, he picked up the telephone and dialed 
another number. 

After about ten rings a hollow, tired voice said: “This is Abra- 
ham Moscowitz, the attorney who never sleeps.” 

“It’s Latin again, Abe.” 

“I’m putting on my shoes right now.” 

“Never mind. I’m not in jail—yet. How do you feel about mur- 
der, Abe?” 

“I can take it or leave it alone. Why don’t you? I mean, leave 
it alone.” 

“It follows me around and comes when I whistle—sometimes 
even when I don’t. The district attorney’s men are looking for 
me to ask me about killing Steamer Morgan.” 

“So you’re eliminating competition now, eh? You’d better watch 
out for the feds. Murder is considered an unfair trade practice in 
some industries, I understand.” 

“T didn’t kill Steamer. They don’t even think I did. They want 
to hold me while they ask me about some jewels I’m not negotiat- 
ing to buy back from some thieves who didn’t steal them.” 

“That makes as much sense as a Supreme Court decision. Call 
me back in the morning.” 

“Wait a minute,” Latin requested. “You mentioned that Steamer 
worked for a law firm named Baldwin and Frazier. Do they have 
any case on now involving a man named Donald K. Raleigh?” 

“Raleigh,” Moscowitz repeated thoughtfully. “Raleigh. . . . Ob, 
yeah. The Cataract Power Company case. It’s been banging around 
in the courts for three years. It’s got whiskers as long as Frazier 
and Baldwin have. Raleigh is the president of Cataract Power.” 
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“What’s the case about?” 

“The same old story. There ain’t no dough in the treasury and 
no kilowatts in the power house and no customers to buy any 
even if there were. So the suckers want to know why. I could tell 
them for free. Raleigh’s grandpappy and his pappy were smart 
men in a steal. They could grab the power rights on a river and 
pay off in Confederate money and make the chumps like it, but 
he can’t. He’s a rum-dumb. I don’t think he stole the company 
dough—that is, intentionally. He probably spent it trying to cross- 
breed giant pandas and teddy bears or trying to corner the paper- 
weight market.” 

“Why has the case been dragging on so long?” 

“Well, naturally Raleigh doesn’t want to go to jail. He will if 
he ever testifies. He’s too stupid to lie convincingly. Even to the 
juries they hatch up in this state—and do we have some dillies! 
So the first time Baldwin and Frazier jumped him, he fixed the 
judge and got the case dismissed. So Baldwin and Frazier ap- 
pealed that decision and got it reversed and started over with 
another judge that he couldn’t fix. So now Raleigh is too sick to 
appear in court. He’s been sick for six months or so. ES Re he 
really is, I don’t know.” 

“He looked pretty bad the last time I saw him,” Latin ob- 
served. “In fact, I think somebody may start a rumor that J mur- 
dered him.” 

“Did you?” 

“No.” 

“Well, then what are you calling me for?” Moscowitz snarled. 
“Tf I’ve told you once, I’ve told you twenty times that I won’t 
defend an innocent client! That’s too hard work. If you want me 
to keep you out of jail, don’t get pinched for things you didn’t 
do!” 

“O.K. Pll go murder somebody else right away.” 

‘Now you're talking. Be sure you do it in front of some nice, 
honest witnesses. It’s cheaper to buy them before than to bribe 
them afterwards.” 

“Good-bye,” said Latin. 
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FIVE « LILY TAKES A LICKING 

The first thin red rays of the sun hit the casement windows 
in the tall spire of the Chateau Carleton and reflected in a 
million jewel-like pinpoints. Now, in the dawn, the streets were 
hushed and quiet and empty, and Latin was all alone as he walked 
past the front of the building and turned down the side street 
beyond it. 

A garbage can bonged against some obstruction and raised dis- 
mal, clanking echoes, and then a man came out of the alley be- 
hind the apartment building rolling the can along expertly in front 
of him. He deposited it at the curb beside three more like it and 
paused to wipe his forehead with a luridly pink bandana. 

Two men crossed the street toward him. They were Bruce and 
Bill, the college men. They were wearing their overcoats and white 
scarfs, and each carried a cellophane-wrapped florist’s box under 
his arm. They didn’t look so healthy this morning, but they were 
up and around. 

Latin slowed to a saunter, watching. Bruce and Bill came up 
to the janitor and halted, standing at attention. 

“Will you let us in the building?” Bruce asked. 

“We want to see Miss Lily Trace,” Bill added. 

The janitor eyed them sourly. “You got a nerve, you two. After 
the hell you raised last night.” 

“We came to apologize for that,” Bruce said. 

Bill held out a ten dollar bill wordlessly. 

“Well . . .” said the janitor uncertainly. “Why don’t you wait 
until some decent hour to do your apologizing?” 

“Miss Trace will be up,” Bruce said. 

“She told us she always waits up to see the sun rise,” Bill 
explained. 

“Well, all right,” said the janitor, taking the bill. “But no fight- 
ing and hollering, remember. Come on and— What do you 
want?” 

“[’m with these gentlemen,” said Latin. 

Bruce and Bill looked at him in surprise. 

“Ym Miss Trace’s agent,” Latin explained. 
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“Her business agent?” Bruce asked. 

Latin nodded casually. “Sort of. Lead on, MacDuff.” 

“The name is MacGillicuddy,” the janitor corrected. 

He piloted them along the alley and down a flight of cement 
steps into the shadowy reaches of the apartment basement. He 
opened the door of the express elevator and pointed to the con- 
trol panel. 

“It operates itself. Just punch the buttons.” 

Bruce and Bill and Latin got in the elevator, and Bill pushed 
the button numbered 7. The elevator rose with ponderous, quiet 
dignity. 

Bruce cleared his throat. “I hope Miss Trace won’t be too angry 
at us. We behaved very rudely to her last night. We were drunk.” 

“How'd you like Priscilla?” Latin asked. 

Bruce and Bill looked at each other, startled. 

“The taxi driver who took you to Kate’s is a friend of mine,” 
Latin explained. 

“Oh,” said Bruce. 

“We enjoyed her very much—I think,” said Bill. 

Latin nodded. “I'll tell her the next time I see her. She’ll be 
interested to know that she looks like Lily Trace.” 

There was a pained silence until the elevator stopped gently. 
Bill slid the door back and then followed Latin and Bruce down 
the hall. Bruce stopped in front of the door numbered 702 and 
reached for the gilt knocker. 

Latin pushed his hand away. “Listen!” 

> 


Inside the apartment there was a rumbling thump, and then 
the sharp smash of breaking glass. A woman screamed in a choked, 
furious way. 

Latin tried the door. It was locked. He slammed his shoulder 
against the panel. The door was thick and as solid as a stone wall. 
It bounced him right back. 

The woman screamed again. Bruce and Bill shoved Latin to 
one side and hit the door together, grunting in concert. They hit 
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hard and expertly, shoulders down, but the door was equal to 
them. It didn’t even squeak. 

Latin caught Bill by the shoulder and pulled him back. “Down 
that hall and around to the side! There must be a back door or 
a terrace to this apartment! Quick!” 

Bill went down the hall at a run. Latin hammered on the door 
with both fists. 

“Open up! Open the door!” 

There was another final thump and then silence. On the other 
side of the door someone whimpered softly. Latin rattled the knob 
fiercely while Bruce breathed on the back of his neck. 

The lock snapped. Latin kicked the door wide open and jumped 
into the apartment, crouching, the stubby revolver poised in his 
right hand. 

“Oh, my God!” Bruce whispered. 

Lily Trace was sitting down on the floor with her back against 
the wall and her rounded, bare legs spread out asprawl in front 
of her. Her hair was pulled down over her forehead, and she 
glared through it at them like a cornered animal. She had been 
wearing a black silk nightgown, but there wasn’t much left of it. 

“That bitch!” she said breathlessly. She was holding both hands 
up to her right cheek. She took the hands away, revealing four 
red furrows that ran from under her eye down past the corner of 
her mouth. She looked at the blood on her fingers and said many 
more things, all obscene. The room looked like someone had tried 
to cage a stray typhoon in it. 

Bill came staggering through the rear door of the living-room. 
He was bent painfully double, and his face was white and sick- 
looking. 

“She—kicked me. I tried to stop her—” 

He sat down on the side of an overturned chair and rocked 
back and forth. 


Lily Trace had pulled the remnants of her nightgown from her 
shoulders and was gingerly examining four more parallel red 
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gashes that ran from her collarbone down between her breasts to 
her hip like a fantastic slanted bandolier. She looked up and 
nodded at Latin. 

“Forget the jewelry gag, Latin. Get that dame for me. Pll pay 
anything extra it costs.” 

“What do you want me to do with her when I get her?” Latin 
asked. 

“Light a cigaret,” said Lily Trace. “And stick it in her eye. 
Or better yet—hold her until I can get there and do it myself.” 
She wasn’t fooling. 

“Tl see what I can do,” said Latin. “Want me to call you a 
doctor now?” 

Lily Trace’s mouth was swollen, and she grinned at him lop- 
sidedly. “Hell, no. ’ve been beaten up worse than this—but not 
lately. The Gold Dust Twins, here, will help me patch myself up. 
You get out and locate that dame for me.” 

Latin liked her suddenly, better than he would have thought 
possible a half-hour before. He nodded and grinned at her. 

“Til find her. Pll get in touch with you when I do. Put your 
face together again carefully. It’s too nice to spoil.” 

“Well, thanks, kid,” said Lily Trace. “See you soon.” 

Latin chuckled and went out into the hall. Three or four sleepy, 
awed tenants watched him as he got into the freight elevator and 
closed the door behind him. He punched the button for the base- 
ment and rode downward. 

The janitor was nowhere in sight in the cellar, and Latin walked 
through it and up the flight of cement steps into the alley. 

“Tweet-tweet,”” said a hoarse voice. 

Latin stopped instantly. Inspector Walters sauntered over to 
him and took hold of his arm in a friendly way. 

“This is another one of those coincidences,” he greeted, “I was 
just thinking about you. I was saying to myself: ‘I wonder what 
my old pal Latin is doing with himself these days.’ And here you 
are. Funny, eh?” 
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“No,” said Latin. “I thought you were going to keep the district 
attorney’s office off my neck.” 

“That was before a cop reported that he spotted Steamer Mor- 
gan hanging around your joint. Where were you all night—if the 
answer won’t shock me too much?” 

“T was cornered in an apartment with a house dick and three old 
maids watching the door. I had to wait until they got tired and 
went away. I’ve got your murderer cornered for you now.” 

“That’s a matter of indifference to me,” said Walters. “On ac- 
count of I’ve got you cornered. The district attorney’s dopes were 
too dumb to look under those ashes in your alley, but I wasn’t. 
Let’s see you work yourself out of that hold.” 

“Come along,” Latin invited. 


Mr. Hammersley was still on duty when Latin and Inspec- 
tor Walters entered the enormous, austere lobby of Gravesend 
Manor. 

“How do you do, Inspector Walters,” he said cordially. 

Walters’ mouth opened in surprise, but before he could make 
any reply, Latin said smoothly: “Good morning, Mr. Hammersley. 
This man is one of my subordinates. It has become very important 
that I see Mr. Drew at once. Is he in?” 

“Why, yes,” said Hammersley, “but he left strict instructions 
that he was not to be disturbed for any reason. He said he wouldn’t 
answer the phone or the doorbell.” 

“T’m very sorry,” Latin said firmly, “but we must see him. Will 
you give me the passkey to his apartment? You can trust my dis- 
cretion.” 

“Tm sure I can,” Hammersley agreed, handing over a tagged 
passkey. “Mr. Drew has apartment 404. Have the police appre- 
hended that Latin person as yet?” 

“Oh, yes,” said Latin. “He’s in custody right now.” 

He led the way to the elevator, with Walters following a step 
behind him. 
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“Impersonating an officer,” Walters said grimly. “I don’t mind 
that so much. What gets me is that you impersonated me—and 
then introduced me as my own subordinate!” 

The elevator stopped at the fourth floor, and they walked down 
a shadowed hallway to the dark, fumed oak door that had the 
small silvered numerals 404 placed in a neat slant across its middle 
panel. 

“We'll give him a try,” said Latin. 

He rang the door bell and then knocked loudly on the door 
with his fist. There was no answer. After waiting a moment, Latin 
fitted the passkey in the lock and opened the door. 

The living-room was square and low-ceilinged, furnished in 
massive, heavy mahogany. From the doorway at the left came the 
spattering thunder of a shower. 

Latin, with Walters still right behind him, looked in the living- 
room closet, in the bedroom and its closet, and into the kitchenette 
that was fitted up as a bar. He came back into the living-room and 
pushed the bathroom door wider. 

Steam misted the mirror and the chrome fittings of the sink and 
toilet and billowed in misty clouds against the moisture-beaded 
ceiling. On the far side of the room there was a sunken bathtub 
completely enclosed now with a slickly wet shower curtain. Water 
splashed noisily behind it. 

Latin raised his voice: “Drew!” 


The curtain shivered and billowed, and then Drew put his head 
around the edge of it, wiping soap and water out of his eyes. 

“What the devil. . . . Oh, it’s you. I didn’t hear the doorbell. 
Who’s that with you?” 

“Inspector Walters, Homicide,” said Walters. 

Drew’s eyes widened. “Oh. Well—well, make yourselves at 
home. I'll be out in just a second.” 

Latin and Walters went back into the living-room. In the bath- 
room, the sound of the shower stopped abruptly, and then Drew 
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came out into the living-room, wrapping himself in a woolly white 
bathrobe. He looked puzzled and worried. 

“Are you in trouble, Latin?” 

“Somewhat,” Latin admitted. “That’s what I wanted to talk to 
you about.” 

“Oh,” said Drew vaguely. “Well, would you like a drink? I’ve 
got some of your favorite brandy.” 

“Is the bottle open?” Latin asked. 

Drew shook his head. “No. I seldom drink brandy.” 

“Vil take some,” said Latin, “if I can watch you open the 
bottle.” 

“Why, yes,” said Drew in amazement. 

He found it in the cupboard behind the kitchenette bar. With 
Latin watching, he cut through the foil seal and worked out the 
cork. 

“What did you want?” Drew asked. 

Latin had the brandy in an inhaler a little smaller than a gold- 
fish bowl. He sniffed at it appreciatively, took a sip, and rolled it 
around on his tongue. 

“We’re looking for Teresa Mayan,” he said, swallowing. “Do 
you know her?” 

“Of course,” said Drew. “She’s my secretary.” 

“She used to be your mistress, didn’t she?” 

“Sort of,” Drew admitted. 

“But she isn’t now?” 

Drew coughed. “Weill, now and then... .” 

Latin nodded. “Yeah. Have you seen her lately?” 

“Not for the last few days. I haven’t been to my office.” 

“She tried to get you last night—on the phone.” 

“Yes,” said Drew. “She wanted me to sign some important 
letters.” 

“Did she bring them over here?” 

No.” 

“Has she been here?” 
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“No,” said Drew, irritated. “She hasn’t been here, and she isn’t 
here now. Look around if you don’t believe me.” 

“We have,” said Walters glumly. “Don’t ask me why, though. 
I’m just a subordinate.” 

Latin said: “Did Teresa kick up a row when you gave her the 
old brush-off?” 

Drew controlled his temper. “Yes, she did, A hell of a row, if 
you must know.” 

“But you still hire her?” 

Drew shrugged. “She’s a good secretary, and she knows a lot 
about my business.” 

“Do you know a man named Donald K. Raleigh?” Latin 
asked. 

Drew eyed him in silence for a long moment and then said 
slowly: “Yes. I know of him. I don’t know him personally. He’s 
president of the Cataract Power Company. He moved in with 
Teresa after I moved out. That’s why she hasn’t been bothering 
me lately.” 

“Did you know Raleigh was in legal trouble?” 

“Just a stockholders’ suit,” Drew said. “It doesn’t mean any- 
thing. I understand from what Teresa has said that he’s stalling 
them. They'll get tired pretty soon.” 

“Those stockholders,” Latin said, “got hold of a couple lawyers 
who don’t get tired and who—believe it or not—are also honest. 
Raleigh was pretending he was too sick to appear in court. The 
lawyers hired a private detective to follow him and prove he 
wasn’t. The private detective got the goods on him last night. He 
got pictures of him eating and drinking in Guiterrez’s restaurant, 
and he got Raleigh’s signature on a dated menu from that restau- 
rant. Evidence like that, you can’t skid around.” 

“Ah-ha!” Walters said, suddenly seeing the light. “So Steamer 
pulled his autograph collecting gag once too often!” 

“Yes,” said Latin, “Raleigh was too drunk to know the differ- 
ence. But Teresa Mayan was with him, and she wasn’t. She spotted 
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Steamer, so Steamer ended up in the alley with his throat cut and 
his pockets empty.” 

“No!” Drew protested instantly. “Teresa wouldn’t—” 

“Raleigh was plenty scared when he sobered up enough to un- 
derstand, after they got back to Teresa’s apartment,” Latin went 
on. “Teresa scared him some more. I don’t know what she told 
him. It probably was convincing, and he was pretty dumb and 
pretty fuddled anyway. She told him he’d have to beat it—skip 
the country. He had assets hidden around here and there. She got 
his power of attorney, so she could cash in on them and send 
them to him.” 

Latin smiled thinly. “She didn’t mean to do it, of course. She 
didn’t even give him a chance to go anywhere. She put some cya- 
nide in his farewell drink of whiskey and dumped him into the 
dirty clothes hamper. She had decided to move back in on you, 
Drew.” 

Drew was staring at him, fascinated. “I—I don’t believe. . . . 
Why, Teresa wouldn’t—” 

“She went over and beat up Lily Trace to warn Lily to keep 
her hands off.” 

Drew’s face whitened. “Lily!” He turned and jumped for the 
telephone. 

“She’s all right,” Latin said, heading him off. “A little battered 
and bruised, but that’s all. You better not call her now. I don’t 
think she’d be in very good humor. After all, she knows who beat 
her up and why.” 

“Oh,” said Drew uncertainly. 

“All I want to know,” said Walters, “is where is this here Teresa 
Mayan?” 

“I can’t figure that out,” Latin said slowly. “I was sure she’d 
come here. She wouldn’t risk going back to her own apartment 
until she got some reinforcements or found out what happened to 
me. She ought to be here now.” 

“Well, she ain’t,” said Walters. 
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Latin was frowning at Drew, his eyes narrowed and calculating. 
He looked at Drew’s water-damp hair, at the bathrobe, He glanced 
toward the bathroom door in the same calculating way and then 
back to Drew again. He cleared his throat. 

“May I have some more brandy?” 

“Surely,” said Drew. “Try it with some soda. I'll get some 
ioe eee 

He reached down under the little shelf that served as a bar. 
Latin stepped silently forward and picked up the brandy bottle by 
its neck and swung it in a glistening arc. 

There was a sodden smack as the bottle hit Drew’s head. He 
bounced backward into some shelves loaded with glasses and 
brought them down around him in a ringing, shattering crash. 

“They make these thick,” Latin said, examining the brandy 
bottle. “It didn’t even crack.” 

“Talk,” Walters ordered dangerously. “Real fast, pal.” 

“Look in the bathroom,” Latin said. “In the tub.” 

Walters went into the bathroom and came out again almost in- 
stantly. ““There’s a dame in there. She’s dead. Drowned.” 

“Teresa Mayan,” said Latin. “Drew was behind her all the time. 
She was crazy about him. She spotted Steamer at Guiterrez’s or 
on the way there, and she telephoned Drew from the restaurant. 
He took care of Steamer—with her help. He fed Raleigh a cyanide 
drink—again, with her help. He planned all this just like I out- 
lined it, only he was going to get the dough—not Teresa. She 
would do anything he said, but she wouldn’t stand for Lily Trace. 
When she found out about that, she went on the rampage. She 
smacked Lily around, and she must have told Drew she’d squeal 
on him if he didn’t quit looking in that direction. Drew had ma- 
neuvered all this business with Raleigh just to get enough money 
to get Lily. He wouldn’t throw the prize away after he’d won the 
game, so he dunked Teresa in the bathtub. 

“He had it all figured out that she was to take the blame for 
everything and then throw herself in the river for remorse over 
her evil deeds.” 
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Walters had a small round tin in his hand. “She was only wear- 
ing a sport coat, and this was the only thing in the pockets. I 
wonder what it is?” 

“Open it and see what’s inside,” Latin suggested. 

Walters unscrewed the cover of the tin. He reached in and 
pulled out a long string of 35 millimeter film. 

“Pictures!” he exclaimed. “Now why would she be carrying 
these around with her?” 

“We'll never know,” said Latin, pouring himself a drink. “Be- 
cause that was undeveloped film, and when you exposed it to the 
light, you ruined it.” 
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Steve Midnight is John Butler’s version of the first person Holly- 
wood detective, In this story Butler is preoccupied, as was Ray- 
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is his own. Butler wrote for all the major pulp detective markets 
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movies. The Steve Midnight stories originally appeared in Dime 
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‘ONE + A FARE FOR VALHALLA 
IT WAS THE DRUNK AGAIN. HE HAD PASSED SIBERIA TWENTY MIN- 
utes earlier in a low-slung cream-colored roadster doing at least 
fifty in the rain, on the wrong side of the street. Now he was 
coming back again, and still on the wrong side. 

That night I'd done a pretty good business on account of the 
rain. About a dozen short local hauls and a couple of long ones. 
Altogether the meter had ticked off close to eighteen dollars. 
Tips had averaged well over a dime a ride. So I felt fine as I sat 
there in the hack counting over the night’s winnings, and IJ con- 
tinued to feel fine until this guy in the cream-colored roadster 
entered my otherwise happy existence. 

I suppose it was just after 2 A.M., because the Carinthian Club 
had closed. The orchestra boys had come out into the rain carry- 
ing neat black instrument cases. The last car had coughed, with 
chill motor, out of the auto park and I had called good-night to 
Pete Sondergaard as he looked up. That left nothing on the main 
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drag but the rain falling steadily and gurgling in the gutters, dim 
night lights burning behind the misty windows of the corner drug- 
store, an orange traffic globe blinking regularly at the intersection. 
No pedestrians, no passing cars, no patrolman—nothing. My cab 
stand after 2 A.M. might just as well have been in Siberia. And 
Siberia is what I always called it, after two. 

I was just slipping the count back into my pocket when the 
roadster came roaring up behind me, doing fifty. It passed like a 
breath of wind, plump tires hissing on wet pavement. There was 
a guy at the wheel, laughing. There was a girl beside him, trying 
to wrestle the wheel from him. I just caught a glimpse as they 
went by. Then the car went out on the Amusement Pier. 

I couldn’t think of any good reason why they’d drive out there. , 
In the first place it was against a traffic ordinance. In the second 
place the amusement concessions, from roller coasters to hot dog 
stands, had closed early. And in the third place there was nothing 
out there but darkness and rain and the Pacific Ocean. | 

I began to wonder if maybe they weren’t a couple of lovers in 
a suicide pact. Drive the car right off the end of the pier. And 
while I was wondering that, not doing anything about it, the 
roadster came back again. 

It was going slower now. It came down off the ramp at about 
twenty, couldn’t decide which way to turn on Ocean Avenue, 
skidded a little, first right, then left, as if on casters instead of 
wheels. Then it came on across the intersection and straight 
toward me on the main drag, on the wrong side of the street. 

I sat up in my hack and blasted the horn button. The sound 
of the horn was like a siren in the night. The drunk heard it, and 
saw my headlamps snap on, and decided not to have a head-on 
collision with a parked cab. He swerved the roadster to the other 
side of the street, his own side, and the girl grabbed the wheel 
and pulled the emergency brake. The roadster came to a jolting 
stop against the opposite curb, and the man’s voice scolded drunk- 
enly: “Hey! Wassa big idea?” 
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“Don’t be such a fool,” she said, and switched off the ignition 
and took the keys. There was a little struggle over that, but she 
pushed him, and his face came down limply against the wheel. 
He didn’t struggle any more. He looked like he’d passed out. 

She opened the door of the car and came across the street 
toward my cab, a small determined blonde in a yellow transparent 
rain coat with a yellow rubberoid hood drawn up over waved 
honey hair. She walked rapidly and aggressively on high spiked 
heels, the movement of her legs flapping the rubberoid skirt. She 
glanced once at the lettering on the side of the hack, the lettering 
which said: Red Owl Cab Company. Then she looked up into 
my face. 

“You for hire?” 

“Certainly.” 

“My boyfriend’s too tight to drive,” she said. “We need a cab. 
But you'll have to help me with him.” 

I got out of the cab. It occurred to me that maybe she was 
tight, too. Or anyway she had a peculiar combination of nervous- 
ness and rage. 

“Come on,” she said, leading the way back to the roadster. 
“IT don’t know how to drive, or I’d take the wheel from him. I 
hope he don’t clip you.” 

But her boyfriend made no move to clip me. He was too drunk 
for that. With his head cradled in his arms, his arms folded on 
the steering wheel, he slept heavily. 

I opened the door beside him and eased him out. He tried to 
get his feet on the ground, but his shoes skidded, and his body 
became dead weight in my arms. 

“Wassa big idea?” he grumbled thickly. 

I carried him over to the cab and propped him up in the back 
seat. He was nicely dressed in a tuxedo, trim-fitting, but now it 
was rumpled from his night’s orgy. His black bow tie hung crooked 
on the white starched collar. He was a hefty man and hard to 
handle when his muscles turned to sand. His head rolled loosely 
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and a lock of dark pomaded hair had come down over his eyes. 
He had lost his hat somewhere. 

“Hey,” he muttered. ““Wassa.. .” 

And then he was sound asleep again, in the corner of the cab. 

The blonde got in with him and slammed the door. 

“All right,” she said. “Get rolling.” 

“You want to leave the car here?” 

“The hell with his car,” she said. “Anyway it’s locked. Ive 
got the keys. I guess it'll be all right here.” 

“There’s a no-parking ordinance after twelve,” I said. 

“That’s his worry,” she said. 

So I climbed into the front seat, switched on the meter and the 
headlamps, tramped a foot on the starter. The cab’s motor growled 
and roared, and I called over a shoulder: “Where does he 
live?” 

“It don’t matter where he lives. We’re not going there.” She took 
a slip of paper from her purse and held it under the dome-light 
in the rear of the cab. ‘“‘We want to go to Valhalla.” 

That was silly. ’'d never heard of any apartment house, or hotel, 
or suburb, called Valhalla. The only Valhalla I knew was a cem- 
etery on the other side of Los Angeles. And it wasn’t an active 
cemetery. Nobody had been put to rest there in the last ten years. 
It was a neglected weed-grown burial park down near the Southern 
Pacific freight yards. 

I said to the blonde: “What’s the address of the Valhalla Apart- 
ments?” 

“Tt’s not an apartment,” she said. “It’s a cemetery.” 

“You want to go there? Tonight?” 

“Yes,” she said. 

“The fare will run around nine dollars.” 

Her red lips sneered with impatience. “Did I say I was worried 
about the fare?” 

So I got us rolling and didn’t ask any questions. After all, you 
meet such screwy people when you drive a cab for a living. 
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It took us nearly an hour to get there, and Valhalla at 3 A.M., 
with dismal winter rain, was hardly what you’d label a romantic 
spot. 

The front of it faced a macadam road, its surface battered and 
pitted by the passage of trucks during the day. There was a 
crumbling brick wall around it and behind the wall you could see 
the dark shapes of wind-lashed eucalyptus trees. There was a tall 
rusty gate, locked with chains, and back of that a small keeper’s 
cottage that hadn’t been occupied in ten years. I pulled up and 
came to a stop in front of the gate. 

“Wait a minute,” the blonde said, and passed a slip of paper 
forward to me. “See if you can make any sense out of this.” 

It was a note in a woman’s handwriting, in green ink, and it 
read— 


The name is Valhalla. A place of the dead. Go around to the 
back. Dirt road above the railroad tracks. Find three trees by a 
break in the wall. Enter through the break, follow the trail to a 
marble crypt. 

Inside the crypt, where a forgotten body lies at rest, something 
awalts you. 

Have no fear. 

Seek and ye shall find. 


There was no signature. That was all. 

I returned the note. She took it in her left hand, her right being 
a support for the sleeping man. His shoulder leaned heavily against 
her. He looked like he might sleep that way forever. 

“Well?” she asked. “Do you make any sense out of it?” 

“A little,” I said. “It tells you where to go.” 

“Let’s go there,” she said. 

So I put the hack in gear and continued along the pitted maca- 
dam until there was a muddy road leading off to the side. I followed 
this in low gear. No cars had traveled on it in a long time. The 
wheels of the cab whirled and skidded in the mud, but I kept 
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going and followed the road all the way around the cemetery wall 
to the rear of the park. 

Below us now, down a long weedy slope, I could see the rail- 
road tracks, half a dozen sets of them, gleaming like ribbons under 
the big headlamp of a switch engine as it puffed with a line of 
freight cars. All that was about half a mile down the slope. 

To our right was the crumbling wall of the cemetery, and three 
tall dark eucalyptus trees beside a break in the wall. 

“This is the place,” I said. 

“We’ve got to hurry,” the blonde replied. “Hey, Lew! Lew!” 
She pushed him away from her into the corner of the cab. She 
smacked him open-handed. His head lolled with sleep. She took 
him by the shoulders and shook him. That didn’t do any good 
either. 

Then she turned angry eyes on me. “It’s no use. He’s out like 
a light. You’ll have to go in with me. Do you mind?” 

“Well—” I began. 

Her red lips got that sneer again, and her eyes had a blue im- 
patient sparkle in them under the interior dome-lamp. ‘What’s 
the matter? Afraid of ghosts?” 

“Do I look like a guy who might be afraid of ghosts?” 

She studied my face appraisingly, studied my shoulders and 
hands. “No. You don’t. Let’s go.” 

I slipped out from under the wheel, killing the motor and the 
lights. I got a small pocket flash from under the seat and opened 
the rear door for the blonde and helped her step out into the mud. 

“I’m not exactly superstitious,” I told her. “Ordinarily, I’m not 
even curious. But this isn’t any ordinary taxi trip. You can’t blame 
me for wanting to know what that note means.” 

She laughed then, a sudden low-pitched throaty laugh. She 
reached out and patted my cheek with cool fingers, like a mother 
showing sympathy to a child. “Don’t let it get you down, fella. 
This is only a treasure hunt. You know what a treasure hunt is?” 

I thought I knew what it was. A party. People gather at some- 
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body’s house, and the host, or hostess, gives out notes to start 
them off. Then off they go, in couples, following the directions in 
the first note to find a second note. Then a third, a fourth—and so 
through the night, each couple trailing their own series of notes. 
The couple who returns first with the final note wins the hunt and 
the prizes. 

“Is that what it is?” I asked. 

“That’s right. And I need a mink coat.” 

“You get a fur coat if you win?” 

Her hooded head nodded vigorously in the dark. “Not just fur 
—mink. And the man gets a gold watch. J don’t care about Lew, 
of course. We’ll just let him sleep it off in the cab. But a mink 
coat can come in awfully handy during the cold winter nights. 
Come on, cabby, let’s take a look in the graveyard.” 


The rain came down hard now, beating at us in the open places 
and dripping on us from the branches of trees. My flash cut a 
beam through the darkness, and we followed a narrow muddy 
footpath from the break in the wall and back into the solemn 
silence of the cemetery. There were a few empty tin cans along 
the path, probably left there by railroad bums who hiked up from 
the freight yards to find temporary haven. The path itself, no 
doubt, had been worn by the weary feet of men who ride the rails 
and who have to hide from yard dicks whenever they reach a city. 

On each side of the path orderly rows of granite stones marked 
forgotten graves. Some of the stones had settled in the mud, 
canted rakishly, most of them were almost hidden by the wild 
growth of weeds. 

Through this neglected burial park we trod steadily, with no 
sound about us but our own shoes slopping in the mud, the hush 
of falling rain, the distant chug of the switch engine down in th€ 
yards. 

“This must be it,” the blonde said. 

My flash had picked out the front of a tomb that looked like 
a tiny saddened cathedral. Part of it was below ground, with a 
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narrow flight of stone steps leading downward to a heavy iron 
door. And part of it, the dome, protruded eerily into the night, 
covered with ancient vines. 

I went down the broken steps and tried the door. It had no lock 
on it, but something prevented it from moving inward at my push. 
I pressed my whole weight against it. But I couldn’t budge it. 

The blonde said in a whisper: “There must be some way to 
open it. Or else how did they get the note inside?” 

“Maybe they got in by some other way.” 

I came back up the steps and shot the beam of the flash over 
the dome-like roof. There was a glass skylight up there, most of it 
shattered by kids who played here during the day and practiced 
their stone-throwing. It was probably a way to get in. 

“Til try it,” I offered. 

I grabbed a fistful of strong old vines and climbed up these to 
the skylight and lifted it on its rusty hinge. Broken panes of glass 
fell down inside the tomb and tinkled against stone. I pointed the 
flash downward. 

“Can you get in?” the blonde called. 

“It’s a cinch,” I told her. “But the fare is double. Ordinarily, 
the Red Owl Company doesn’t figure on these extra services.” 

“Pll pay,” she said, “What’s ten or twenty dollars against a 
mink coat?” 

By my flash, I saw I could climb through the skylight and step 
on an inside ledge, and then step to the top of an altar, and from 
there to the floor. 

So I stowed the flash back into my hip pocket, and with both 
hands free, eased my body, feet first, through the opening. I groped 
downward until my shoes found the ledge. From there I slid my 
feet farther to the top of the altar, keeping hands gripped on a 
trail of vines that had grown inside through the broken skylight. 

I was in absolute darkness now, hanging by my hands, groping 
with my feet. Rain lanced down from above and was cool against 
my face. That was good. I was sweating from the climb, and the 
interior of the crypt had a clammy warmness. 
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I got to my knees on top of the dark altar, then eased myself 
to the floor. I was just reaching for my flash again, when a pair of 
strong arms wrapped themselves about me and wrestled me back 
against the wall. My head struck stone with a blow that knocked 
my cap off. 

It couldn’t be a ghost, of course. This ghost was tough, and had 
a breath like garlic, and a fist that smashed me in the teeth like a 
straight left from Joe Louis. 

I sat flat on the floor, with my back to the wall, and grabbed 
for something, anything, and got hold of an ankle. He jerked his 
leg away, kicked. 

“You son-of-a !” he said. 

A ghost wouldn’t say that. 

We fought there in the dark of the tomb, and I kept trying to 
get up and fight him. Somehow I got the feeling he meant this 
fight to be my last one. He was in it for the finish, and his eyes 
had grown accustomed to the dark—mine hadn’t. He kept slug- 
ging me time after time, slamming me hard, viciously. And then 
I knew it wasn’t his fists he was using. He was slamming my body 
with something like a baseball bat or a pick handle. He got me 
twice on the shoulder and paralyzed my right arm. He swung 
against my kneecap, and I went down like a poled buffalo. 

“You son-of-a ” he said. 

I could hear him grunt with each swing. He missed me a couple 
of times, and the heavy wooden weapon cracked against the stone 
wall, but I put my face into the next one. I got it right across the 
bridge of the nose. 

Then the inside of the tomb became bright red, like water on 
fire, and I sank down through that fiery water, with a tremendous 
weight pressing against my nose and flashes blinding my eyes. 
I sank deeper and deeper through it, and nothing hurt me. It didn’t 
matter when he kicked me in the ribs. It didn’t matter when he 
snicked on a flashlight and put the beam into my face. 

“What the hell?” he said, 
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Something smashed me on the side of the jaw, and brought 
new blinding flashes. It could have been a pick-handle, or a base- 
ball bat, or a cane, or a stick, or even a toothpick. It just didn’t 
matter. 


TWO + THE MISSING MR. WALGREEN 

When I came around again, it was still night and I was still 
in the crypt. Something outside made a gentle scratching sound 
against stone. I fixed my eyes on the broken skylight and saw the 
branch of a tree moving sluggishly back and forth in the wind. 
The branch scratched and rustled. 

I got to my feet with effort, and every part of my body had pain. 
I felt like a man hit by a truck and still lacking the knowledge of 
how seriously he’s been hurt. A little rain pattered down through 
the skylight, touching my swollen face with cool drops. Nobody 
came out of the darkness to beat me down again. 

In the upper pocket of my shirt, under my coat, I found the 
booklet of paper matches I always kept there. Striking a match, 
cupping its glow in my palms, I located my flash. I got it, snicked 
the catch, and it worked. It was good to have light again. 

I groped for my watch to see what time it was; I didn’t have 
any watch. I felt for my wallet and that was gone too. My pockets 
had been turned inside out, All I had left was a handkerchief, 
matches, cigarets, and a handful of small change. 

I shot the beam of the flash around the inside of the crypt and 
found the weapon that had slugged me but not the man who had 
wielded it. I was entirely alone in the tomb, with just my own 
laborious breathing for company. 

The weapon was the handle of a pick. No wonder I still felt 
Erogey- 

I saw other things scattered about on the stone floor. An empty 
gin bottle. A tattered blanket which had once been somebody’s 
bed. Empty tins with canned heat labels, 2 whole batch of empty 
bottles that had once contained rubbing-alcohol. 
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The beam of my flash moved upward on the far wall. Here was 
a marble slab with engraved words on it. 


JONATHAN CARNES HOLBROOK 
1862-1927 
FLORENCE SHAW HOLBROOK 
1864-1928 
His Ever Loving Wife 
Here They Shall Rest 


I wondered how much resting they had done while railroad 
bums used their tomb for a camp, and for a place to get drunk, 
on rubbing-alcohol and canned heat. I wondered if the Holbrooks, 
behind that marble slab, had enjoyed much rest while kids threw 
rocks at the skylight, and drunken adults used the place for 
treasure hunts, and while some guy tried to beat me to death with 
a pick handle. 

While I was wondering that, my flash picked out a slip of 
folded white paper forced into a crack of the marble. I got the 
paper out and read, in a woman’s handwriting in green ink— 


Find the small building at the end of the car tracks in Playa del 
Rey. Between a drugstore and a liquor store. 

The Docior is Out, or the Doctor is in. 

And behind a little cardboard sign are further instructions. 

Have no fear. 

Seek and Ye shall find. 


There was no signature; that was all. It was the next note of 
the treasure hunt—next in the series leading my blonde fare to 
the goal of a mink coat. 

I put my turned-out pockets back in order again, stowed the 
note in one of the pockets, and further explored the crypt with 
the beam of the flash. There was only one more thing to see. The 
heavy iron door of the tomb now stood open a little. There was a 
marble statue broken on the floor beside it. The statue, even 
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broken, was heavy to lift. It had made a good barrier to keep the 
door shut. But somebody had moved it aside to get out of here 
in a hurry. It would take strength to move it—the strength of a 
man who could wield a pick handle. 

I got my cap, and followed the beam of the flash through the 
doorway and up the broken stone steps into the graveyard again. 

It was cold outside, with the rain coming down hard through 
the trees. I called: “Hello! Hello!”—meaning that for the blonde. 

There was no answer. 

I followed the path down through the weeds and the orderly 
rows of forgotten tombstones, and climbed through the tumbled 
brick wall and stopped under the three eucalyptus trees. 

My cab stood there as I had left it, dark and silent. I crossed 
over to it and shot the flash inside. The blonde wasn’t there. 
Neither was her drunken boy-friend. My fares had skipped out on 
me. I glanced around the desolate, rainy landscape, and won- 
dered where the hell they had skipped to. Their skipping would 
cost me their fares and tips. Furthermore, I had been robbed. And 
none of that was pleasant thinking. 

I sat in the cab and tooted the horn. I kept that up for several 
minutes, hoping my fares would return to the cab. But nobody 
returned, There was just darkness and the silencé?of the graveyard 
and the lonely patter of rain. Far down on the railroad tracks a 
train came along with a fast flicker of lights. Then it passed on, 
leaving behind it only the memory of wheel-trucks hammering on 
rail-joints and the mournful toll of the big bell. 

The hell with it, the hell with screwy people on treasure hunts, 
and husky thieves with pick handles who hide in forgotten tombs. 

I started the motor of the cab. 

Well, there was one satisfaction, anyhow. The blonde who ran 
out on me wouldn’t win her mink coat. 


It was sometime after 4 a.M.—maybe going on five—when I 
got back to my stand in Pacific Park. Still rain, and more rain, 
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and dark as coal. My call-box clings to the wall outside the Carin- 
thian Club, and the phone in it was ringing harshly when I pulled 
up at the curb. 

I got out and answered the phone and the voice of Pat Regan, 
Red Owl’s Chief Dispatcher, didn’t have the rasp of rage I ex- 
pected. Instead it dripped with sugary sarcasm. 

“Well, well, if it isn’t Steven Middleton Knight! It’s sweet of 
you to answer the phone, Steven. Just lovely of you to get out of 
your cab in all this wet—” Then came the expected rasp of rage. 
It came in one prolonged ear-splitting bellow. “Where the hell 
you been for the last couple of hours? Or is it tactless of me to 
inquire? Listen, you shiftless son-of-a-flat-tire, I’ve had four calls 
in your district! Had to send Olie Greenberg over to cover ’em 
for you. Maybe I better have Olie cover your district all the time. 
Maybe—” 

“Listen, Pat,” I said, “I had a fare.” 

“Oh, yeah? Well, maybe you never heard it, but it’s the custom 
of hackers to ring the office before they go out on pick-up runs. 
Maybe you didn’t know that. Or maybe you just wanted to be 
sweet and not disturb me!” 

“The fare was in a hurry, Pat.” 

“Yeah? Probably some blonde. Well, get this, Steven: you can’t 
play Romeo on the Red Owl’s time! Now take the red rose out 
of your smiling teeth and get over to the Surf Hotel and pick up 
an old lady who wants to go to the bus depot! Will you do that 
for me, Stevie? Or is it too much to ask?” 

“Well, as a matter of fact—” 

I was stalling. How could I go pick up a fare when my uniform 
was a mess, my nose swollen and bloody, and there was a six-inch 
cut on my forehead? 

Pat Regan liked his drivers to put up a smart appearance. He’d 
canned me once for the mere fact of a black eye. I was afraid 
he’d do a lot more if he got a complaint from the old lady that a 
Red Owl driver looked like he’d just come out of Dunkirk. 
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“You'd better send Olie,” I suggested politely. “I've got another 
fare, Pat. In the cab right now.” 

“Yeah? Another cutie, huh? It’s wonderful the business you do 
with the cuties!” 

He rang off sharply and left me alone with the dead phone in 
my hand. And left me alone with a problem. 

Pat went off duty at 6 A.M., didn’t come on again till eight 
in the evening. That gave me exactly fourteen hours in which to 
patch up my face, clean up my uniform, and somehow find enough 
money to pay in the meter receipts I’d been robbed of. 

There was no use trying to explain to him I’'d been robbed— 
that’s why I had no intention of notifying the police. Pat Regan 
wasn’t the kind of man to believe robbery stories. He fully trusted 
me for a distance of about six inches. He was deeply fond of me— 
the way Hitler is fond of Winston Churchill. 

So I climbed back into the cab, and listened to the rain patter, 
and brooded over the problem of raising about thirty dollars in 
fourteen hours. If I failed to raise it, I'd have to raise another job. 

Well, there was still a chance. The long cream-colored roadster 
still stood across the street from me, one front tire jammed against 
the curb. Somebody would have to return for it. And whoever 
came would find a very aggressive taxi driver who wanted double 
payment on a nine dollar run to Valhalla Cemetery. That would 
give me eighteen bucks, anyhow. And left me still a few bobs to 
raise before Pat Regan came snorting around for my meter receipts. 

I was just considering a hike across the street to read the road- 
ster’s registration when a police prowl-car cruised slowly up from 
the Ocean Avenue intersection. It was a small black sedan that 
glistened like gun-metal in the rain. In it were Officers Purcell and 
Lasker. 


They stopped just opposite my cab, motor idling. A big spot- 
lamp cut a bright beam through the rain, examining the parked 
roadster. After the spot made a thorough examination, it snicked 
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off. Lasker stuck his head out the window into the rain. His hands 
were resting on the driver’s wheel. He wore white gloves. 

He called: “That you, Steve Midnight?” 

“In person,” I called back. 

“How long’s this beautiful crate been parked here?” 

“Since about two,” I said. 

“Then it gets a ticket.” 

“Swell,” I said. “Give it a hundred tickets. The more the mer- 
rier. It’s all okay with me.” 

Ed Purcell stepped out of the sedan and went over to the road- 
ster. He got out a flashlight and a small book and a pencil. His 
big body leaned in over the door, his flat cap ducking under the 
rain-soaked fabric of the top. I saw the flash go on, as he exam- 
ined the registration. Then the flash went out, and he didn’t write 
a ticket. 

“Walgreen,” he said. “Lew Walgreen. You hear that, Jim?” 

“TI heard it,” said Lasker, and got out of the police car and both 
of them crossed over to my cab. Rain-water dripped from the 
visors of their caps. They were suddenly stern, as if sore about 
something. . 

Purcell said: “Did you see the guy that left this crate here?” 

“Sure. I took him for a ride. Stinko drunk. Had a blonde with 
him.” 

Purcell snicked on his flash and shot the beam at me—from 
close range. It made me blink. 

“What’s the matter with your face, Steve?” 

“A little trouble,” I said. “Beaten up. Robbed. Cab drivers get 
it all the time. Just part of the work.” 

“You report it?” 

“No,” I confessed. 

“Why not?” 

“Because the Red Owl Cab Company has a certain night dis- 
patcher named Pat Regan. He doesn’t believe his employees ever 
get robbed. Know what I mean?” 
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“T get it,” said Lasker. “But there’s a jam here, Steve. Where’d 
you take the drunk and the blonde?” 

“Valhalla. The cemetery. It was a treasure hunt.” 

Lasker shot a solemn glance at Purcell, and Purcell returned it. 
Then both of them looked back at me, with the light still shining 
bright in my eyes. 

Lasker said: ““You’d better come over to headquarters with us, 
Steve.” 

“Headquarters? Why?” 

“Because a fellow named Walgreen got knocked off tonight. 
Down in the Southern Pacific freight yards. Near Valhalla.” 


THREE + YOU CAN°’T GET PRINTS 
OFF GRAVEL 

The room was small and hot, and I sat alone in it for three 
long dreary hours. A steam radiator in the corner gave off hiss- 
ing heat. I didn’t know how to turn it off. I tried to lift a win- 
dow, but it was stuck tighter than a window in an old-fashioned 
Pullman. I couldn’t budge it. 

I finally relaxed in a straight oak chair and smoked cigarets 
until I ran out of them, and watched the rain patter against misty 
windows. 

It was Captain Hollister’s office, and nobody bothered me there 
until later in the morning when Hollister himself came in. 

He was a tall, heavy-set man who smoked a ragged cigar and 
wore the same overcoat and battered hat which had done him 
service through many years. He had bushy gray brows, and eyes 
that could either smile on little children or :nake a condemned 
man squirm. The eyes were always changing—first pleasant, then 
shrewd. 

He came briskly into the Homicide office and threw his hat at 
a brass hook on the wall. The hat missed, bounced off the wall 
and landed on the floor near a cuspidor. Captain Hollister ignored 
it. He went around the bare oak desk, plumped into a swivel 
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chair, and put his feet on the desk. His shoes, his socks, the cuffs 
of his trousers, were coated with mud. He beamed on me pleas- 
antly. 

“Hello, Steve.” 

“Hello,” I said. 

“Poor old Steve Midnight. Whenever there’s any trouble he 
lands right smack in the middle of it. Tough life, driving a cab— 
huh, Steve?” He laughed heartily, unlocked his desk and took out 
a box of cigars. 

“Why am I under arrest?” I asked. 

“Arrest?” His laugh boomed. “Nothing like that, Steve. Just a 
little talk. Seems you had a fare last night and the fare got knocked 
off.” 

“It’s all news to me,” I said. “The guy was drunk. Had a blonde 
with him. They were on a treasure hunt.” 

He waved a hand impatiently. “I heard all that from Purcell 
and Lasker. You got socked and robbed in a tomb down at Val- 
halla. Didn’t report it.” His eyes got shrewd. “Know who the 
blonde was, Steve?” 

I shook my head. 

“Neither do I,” he said, “but P’ve got an idea. And the identity 
of your other fare is established. I traced him through some cards 
in his pocket and some laundry-marks on his clothes. Lew Wal- 
green. Bugsy Walgreen. That mean anything to you, Steve?” 

“Not a thing,” I said. 

“Bugsy used to peddle hooch back in Prohibition. After that, 
a little dope. The feds gave him seven years on a narcotic rap. 
They paroled him last spring. He seemed to be getting along all 
right. Nobody caught him at any crooked stuff. Had a night club 
up on Sunset Boulevard, in the Strip. Somebody financed him, we 
don’t know who. I grilled all the boys up there, and they don’t 
know either. Bugsy seemed to be living a clean life, driving a nice 
car, running a legitimate night club. No trouble till last night.” 

“You identified the blonde?” 

He chewed the tattered stub of cigar. “Think so. Bugsy had a 
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blonde singer working for him named Maybelle Knapp. Had a 
date with her last night. The boys at the club didn’t know what 
kind of a date, but they knew where she lived. I went to her 
apartment. She’d moved out early this morning. No trace of her.” 

I said: “A small blonde with lots of red lips and hard blue eyes, 
and knows her way around?” 

“That fits,’ he nodded. “Only we can’t find her. Id like to.” 

“So would I,” I told him. “She owes me eighteen bucks and 
my job.” 

“We'll get her, Steve.” He said: “Who started this treasure 
hunt?” 

“T don’t know,” I said. 

“She didn’t mention anything about it?” 

“Just a mink coat for a prize. That’s all.” 

“Did Walgreen say anything?” 

“He was too drunk. Just slept in the back of the cab. Both of 
them disappeared when I got robbed in the cemetery. I didn’t 
know he got killed. I still don’t know how.” 

“I can tell you about that,” Hollister said. 


It seemed the police had had a call at 4 a.m. The call came 
from a track watchman in the S. P. Freight Yards. Walking up 
the tracks, just below Valhalla Cemetery, he had found a mangled 
body. It had been ground and pounded under the wheels of a 
fast freight. 

“Suicide, robbery, or accident,” Hollister said. “That’s what it 
was supposed to look like. Too damned obvious. It missed by a 
mile.” 

I said: “Maybe some railroad bum robbed him and killed him. 
Maybe he wandered down there from my cab, and the bum got 
him. Maybe the same bum that slugged me and robbed me at the 
tomb.” 

“What makes you think a bum did it, Steve?” 

“Well, bums use the cemetery for a hangout.” 

“Yeah,” he nodded. “But most of the bums on the road don’t 
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fall into the killer class. Lazy, maybe. Drink a little rubbing- 
alcohol and canned heat, maybe. But not killers. No, Steve, there’s 
something funny back of this.” 

“Was he robbed?” 

“Sure. No money, or wallet in his pockets. But it doesn’t have 
to make robbery the motive. It was just supposed to look like it.” 

“Couldn’t be an accident or suicide?” 

“Absolutely not,” Hollister said firmly. Pve got evidence on 
that. There’s a water tower where Walgreen went under the 
wheels of the freight. Wooden tool-shed built under the tower. 
Somebody held Walgreen against the far wall of the tool-shed so 
the engine’s big searchlight wouldn’t pick them out. Then, after 
the engine passed, he shoved Walgreen under the wheels.” 

“Evidence of that?” 

“Plenty. That’s the crack freight from the Valley. Carries per- 
ishable fruit and travels like the very devil. A train nassing that 
fast makes a big blast of wind—a fact this guy overlooked. He 
shoved Walgreen under the wheels all right, but the blast of wind 
knocked the killer back against the tool-shed. Walgreen’s blood 
flew out from under those wheels like it had been thrown up from 
a bucket. The blood got on the killer, and some of it rubbed off 
his clothes when he fell against the tool-shed wall. There’s a nice 
clear imprint of a bloody hand. It doesn’t do us much good though. 
Not for fingerprints. The killer wore gloves. Cotton gloves. One 
of the gloves got torn on a nail. Doctor Dana, down in the Bureau 
of Criminology, tells me you can buy cotton gloves like that in 
any dime store in the country.” 

I thought that over as IJ lit one of Hollister’s cigars. I said: “With 
all that rain, there was plenty of mud around, How about foot- 
prints?” 

He wagged his head solemnly. “Too much rain. The water ran 
down that cemetery path like a spring creek. And the track-bed 
is all gravel. And gravel around the water tower. You can’t get 
footprints off gravel.” 
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“So that leaves you out on the limb, huh, Captain?” 

“Way out,” he said. “But I’ve climbed in off longer limbs than 
this. ’'m gonna fingerprint everything in that tomb, Steve. I got a 
hunch the guy who slugged you in there was trying for Walgreen 
and didn’t get him till later.” 

“Then you won’t find prints,” I offered. “He was probably 
wearing the same cotton gloves.” 

The captain waved a hand impatiently. “Sure. Sure. But cops 
play all the angles. It doesn’t pay to skip anything. Pll take your 
prints downstairs, Steve, just to clear them from any other prints 
we get at the crypt.” 

“Then can I leave?” 

“Sure.” His bushy brows drew together over a thin hawk-like 
nose, and his eyes gave me a stern third-degree. “You wouldn’t 
hold out anything, would you, Steve?” 

“Why would I?” 

“Just asking, Steve. And you didn’t get any identification on this 
guy that worked you over with the pick-handle?” 

“He called me a son-of-a-bat. That’s all.” 

“And you don’t have any idea who started this treasure hunt 
party?” 

I shook my head. “Can I go now, Captain?” 

“Why the hurry, Steve?” 

“Because,” I said, “I’ve got less than twelve hours to scratch up 
thirty dollars for Pat Regan. Otherwise, I can scratch up a new 
job.” 

The captain chuckled. “This Regan sounds like a nice guy. If 
he heard about the robbery he’d think you faked it to chisel the 
cab company’s meter receipts. That it?” 

“Exactly.” 

“But you can’t hide the robbery, Steve. It'll be in all the papers.” 

“That won’t matter as long as I dig up thirty bucks.” 

The captain laughed, “This Regan is wonderful.” 

“He’s a louse,” I replied sullenly. 
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FOUR + SEEK AND YE SHALL FIND 

It was about ten in the morning when I got away from Head- 
quarters. I went back to Siberia for my hack and drove it 
over to the Red Owl Garage. Pat Regan had been off duty for 
some hours, so he wouldn’t be climbing into my hair over the 
meter receipts until eight o’clock in the evening. But eight o’clock 
didn’t seem such a long way off. 

I hiked back across town to my hotel, had to listen briefly to 
the clerk’s wisecracks regarding my battered appearance, and then 
I went to my room to clean up. 

That was quite a job. My nose didn’t feel broken but it was 
swollen so much that fat bluish bags surrounded my eyes. The 
gash on my forehead was a superficial break of the skin, and 
under it was a swelling. There was a bloated bruise on the right 
side of my jaw, sore to touch, and my bruised knee gave me a 
limp. 

I sat in a hot tub for a while, then showered off cold and drank 
a frosty highball. I began to feel hungry and like myself again. 
But in the mirror I didn’t look like myself. Not at all. The swell- 
ings had gotten worse. I looked like a one-round stumble-bum 
who’d tried to take Joe Louis. 

I dressed into clean clothes, from underwear to tan tweed suit, 
and then groped absent-mindedly through the pockets of my taxi 
uniform to find my wallet. That reminded me Id been robbed, I 
didn’t find the wallet, of course, but in one of the pockets I found 
a slip of paper, folded. On it was a woman’s handwriting, in 
green ink. 

I'd forgotten about that. It was the treasure hunt note I’d found 
in the crypt. The next note the blonde was after on the trail of a 
mink coat. 

I reached for the telephone and called police headquarters. 
Captain Hollister wasn’t there; probably out at the cemetery with 
the fingerprint men. 

“No message,” I told the desk sergeant. 
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I went downstairs to the hotel’s coffee shop, swallowed a fast 
breakfast, then boarded a big red interurban trolley for Playa 
del Rey. 


The rain had stopped when I got to the end of the car line, but 
the sky hung low with dark angry clouds. The motorman climbed 
down from the trolley and strolled across the empty street to a 
little cafe. It was a deserted place—this end of the car line. Bare 
brown hills with scattered houses on them facing the sea; the 
Venice marshes, with tall skeletons of oil derricks. And right 
nearby, a grocery store, an abandoned real estate office, and a 
row of gloomy one-story stucco buildings near a gas station. 

I limped over to these buildings, found a drugstore and a liquor 
store, and between them a narrow modernistic building with long 
glass windows and drawn venetian blinds. The brass placard read 
simply— 

Dr. OTTO C, JELKS 
Physician & Surgeon 
Hours 9:00 to 5:00 


There was a blue Chrysler coupe parked at the curb. Its glass 
had been cranked up and was misted from last night’s rain. So it 
had been there a long time. 

I entered a small foyer and rang the bell. I could hear it tinkle 
musically inside, but there was no response to it, even after re- 
peated ringings. A cardboard sign hung on a hook above the bell. 
It said that the Doctor was out and that he would return at 
9 A.M. 

I lifted the sign a little, and a folded slip of paper fluttered to 
the damp brick stoop. I picked it up and read another note in a 
woman’s handwriting in green ink. 


You have found it! Return to the starting point! And if you are 
the first to return, then the reward is yours! 


As usual no signature. And unfortunately, no information on 
the starting point of the treasure hunt. 
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I tucked the note into my breast pocket, rang the bell again, 
still got no answer, and tried turning the door-knob. It moult 
turn. It was locked. 

I limped across the sidewalk and went around the blue Chrysler 
coupe to the driver’s side and unlatched the door. The interior of 
the coupe was cold from last night and had a musty smell. The 
State Registration on the steering post said the car belonged to 
Dr. Otto C. Jelks of 1444 Hobart Street, Los Angeles. A neat 
leather keycase hung from the ignition switch. 

I removed the keys and went around the car again and up the 
brick steps into the foyer of the building. There were six keys in 
the leather case and the third one worked. 

I stepped into a rectangular reception room, furnished with low 
modernistic chairs and chromium magazine-racks. 

“Hello?” I called. “Doctor?” 

My own voice came back to me in muffled little echoes. I closed 
the door, locked it again, and used another key to enter the office. 

This was sanitary and efficient, and full of gray daylight from 
frosted glass panels set slantwise up a slope of ceiling. Everything 
was white in the room except the floor—that was smooth green 
linoleum—white walls, a white roll-top desk, three white steel 
chairs, white filing cabinets, and a white enamel examination-table. 
Inside glass cases were rows of surgical instruments, laid out care- 
fully on starched towels. The whole place was so sanitary and 
efficient, with a faint odor of disinfectant, that I felt glad the doc- 
tor was out and that I wasn’t here to pay him a professional visit. 

I found two other doors in the office. The first opened into a 
lavatory walled in white tile. The second opened into a dressing- 
closet—and that’s where I found the doctor. 


He was hanging by his neck from an exposed waterpipe that 
crossed just under the ceiling. The noose was cinched with cutting 
tightness about his throat, forcing his tongue to stick out blue and 
bloated from between his teeth. The knot about the waterpipe had 
slipped a little, the rope had evidently stretched, and his feet, in 
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black patent-leather shoes, dangled only a few inches from the 
floor. 

I reached out and touched one of his hands. It was stiff and cold 
and lifeless, and just touching it caused his body to swing gently 
on the rope. 

He wore a tailored tuxedo, the trousers pressed into blade-like 
creases, and there was a wilting gardenia in the lapel of his coat. 
He was fastidiously dressed, except for the fact that his collar and 
tie were missing. 

There was a small stepladder against the back wall, and it 
looked like he’d used this for his own gallows trap, standing on 
the top rung of it to fix the noose, to knot the other end of the 
rope at the waterpipe, before he jumped. And before he jumped, 
he had removed collar and tie and placed them side by side on the 
dressing-table. The tie had been folded. A very cool and calculated 
way to take your own life—if he had taken his own life. 

I searched his pockets for a suicide note, didn’t find any. Just 
a wallet with money and cards, a handkerchief, some loose change, 
and a small black case containing a hypodermic needle. 

I looked up at his eyes. They were bugged from strangulation, 
but not the eyes of an habitual narcotic. So the hypodermic needle 
must’ve been intended for some patient. 

I stepped out into the office and over to the desk. The top had 
been rolled up and there was a batch of papers but no suicide note. 
Most of the papers were bills he’d intended to mail, and ads from 
a physicians’ supply house, and letters from patients explaining 
why they were unable to settle their accounts until next month. 

But there was also a stack of dusty prescriptions—already filled 
—his personal copies. Those of them dated before July first of this 
year were on his own office pads, specially printed with his name 
and address. Those after July first didn’t have his name printed, 
just serial numbers and his handwriting, and the paper was of fine 
quality—almost like the grade of paper the Government uses for 
currency. 

I read his handwriting on all the prescriptions, and each was for 
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Cocaine HCL, or Hyocine Hydro-Bromide, or for twenty-tablet 
bottles of morphine, one-half gram. The names of the patients 
were all different. The names of pharmacies where they'd been 
filled were all different too; some of the pharmacies were located 
outside the city of Los Angeles, and some even outside its suburbs. 

I had just finished pawing the prescriptions when a bell tinkled 
musically behind me. I didn’t quite jump out of my suit. It tinkled 
three times, the front doorbell, and I hoped it was some patient 
who would finally give up and go away. 

I waited motionless for several minutes. The bell didn’t ring 
again, and after a while I figured the patient had left. But he 
hadn’t. A key clicked in the outside door and somebody entered 
the reception room. 

I tip-toed into the lavatory and drew myself flat against the 
tiled wall. 

Another key clicked in a lock and the door opened into the doc- 
tor’s office and a young woman entered swiftly. She didn’t even 
bother to close the door behind her. She went straight to the 
dressing-closet where the doctor hung by his neck, and a little 
choked sigh escaped her lips, but not a sigh of surprise. 

She carried a black leather overnight case, and this she placed 
on the floor near his dangling feet. She yanked out drawers in a 
wooden chest and removed the contents and stuffed everything 
hastily into the case. It all took less than a minute, this packing. 
She then snicked the latch, shoved the drawers back, shuddered 
as she took one last frightened glimpse of the doctor, and came 
out into the room carrying the case. 

“Hello,” I called gently. “What’s the hurry?” 

Her eyes swiveled toward the doorway where I stood, but her 
eyes never quite reached me. Another shudder passed down her 
body from shoulders to ankles, and the start of a scream never 
materialized into sound. Her knees gave, and she crumpled to the 
floor in a dead faint. 
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FIVE + LADY WITH A KNIFE 

I picked her up and placed her on the white enamel table. 
That took effort; she was not small and light, and not the type for 
fainting. I must’ve given her quite a scare. 

I loosened the ascot scarf from about her throat, found a bottle 
of ammonia in one of the cabinets. Uncorking that, I held it 
under her nose. It did the trick. It revived her. 

The lashes of her eyes flicked. Then she stared at me, and 
stared at the room as if seeing it for the first time. 

‘“Everything’s all right,” I assured her. “You’re in Doctor Jelk’s 
office.” 

That didn’t remove any of the fright from her pale cheeks. She 
put firm hands on the table, lifting herself, swinging legs to the 
floor. They were strong legs, and muscular under tan silk stock- 
ings. With her feet on the floor, hips and hands on the table-edge, 
she regarded me thoughtfully and the fright began to dim. 

‘Who are you?”—that from a throaty competent voice. 

“I was about to ask you the same question,” I replied. 

She shrugged a little. “I suppose you’re one of the G-men.” 

“Suppose I am?” 

“Nothing. You’ve found the doctor, of course. And you prob- 
ably think I’m involved in it.” That was a flat statement of fact 
and was followed with another shrug of her shoulders. “Well, so 
what.” 

“So you'll have to do some explaining,” I suggested. 

Dark eyes looked deep into mine, but no thoughts were given 
away by them. She was not pretty, but not unattractive either— 
if you like them strong and capable. She wore a plain gray suit, 
tailored like a man’s, and her shoes were low-heeled, efficient. 
She reminded me of the girls’ athletic coach in the local high 
school. 

“All right,” she said, “I'll explain. Pll have a drink first. Do you 
mind?” 

I shook my head at that, and she stepped past me and opened 
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a glass case. I didn’t see anything to drink in it, just surgical in- 
struments laid out on starched white towels. I saw her hand swoop 
down and I yelled at her and reached for her arm, but I was too 
late. 

She avoided me as she turned, her back against the open door 
of the case. A gleaming knife was in her hand, a surgeon’s scalpel, 
and she lashed it across my chest in one lightning movement. 

“Don’t be a fool!” she snapped. “Look at your coat.” 

My fingers went up instinctively and discovered a ten inch cut 
in the tweed material of my best suit. 

“T can do the same thing to your face,” she said. “But I hope 
I won’t have to.” 

“Lady,” I said, “so do I.” 

“I want to leave here. Now.” The scalpel was steady in her 
strong hand and pointed at me like a gun. “I don’t expect to be 
followed. You can remain with the doctor for a while.” 

The blade of the scalpel backed me away in slow steps, and 
advanced with me as I backed. My legs hit a chair and upset it. 
The blade still advanced, and behind it came this determined, 
grim-jawed woman who reminded me of an athletic coach. She 
backed me through the doorway into the dressing closet, and I 
reached behind me and gave a sly push to the doctor’s hanging 
body. 

“Good God!” I shouted. “He’s still alive!” 

Her nerves were so tense that another violent shudder shook 
her body. My sudden shout, and her brief glimpse of Dr. Jelks 
swiveling slowly by the neck, caused the scalpel to drop a little 
and her eyes to stare for an instant at the body behind me. 

I took advantage of that instant. I knocked her arm aside and 
smacked her flush on the jaw. It was even harder than I intended, 
and I felt a little ashamed about it afterwards. Somehow you don’t 
like to hit a woman that hard—even a husky capable woman with 
a surgeon’s scalpel. 

I picked her up and placed her on the table again. But I didn’t 
get the ammonia bottle, not right away. 
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Her purse was a flat bag of gray cloth, matching her tailored 
suit, and it was well stocked with money. About four hundred 
dollars in currency, a fistful of silver. There was a card in it that 
said she was Dorothy Tyler, a registered nurse. There was a per- 
sonal check from Dr. Jelks for twenty dollars—probably her last 
week’s salary. There was a railroad ticket for Omaha, Nebraska. 
Union Pacific, Train No. 49, leaving L. A. Station at 3:45 P.M. 
The ticket was dated today. 

I put everything in the bag, closed it, put it where she’d dropped 
it when she first fainted. I opened the black leather overnight case 
and found it full of white starched dresses, the kind nurses wear 
in a doctor’s office. There were laundry marks on them. 

I closed that case too, and then got the ammonia and brought 
her around again. 

The lashes of her eyes flicked several times, and she stared at 
me once more, and stared at the room. 

“Hello,” I said. 

She lifted herself wearily and sat on the table and felt the side 
of her jaw where I’d smacked her. 

“Sorry,” I said. “It slipped.” 

“That’s all right. I don’t mind that. What gets me is your gag 
about him still being alive. A gag like that stinks of moth balls.” 

“Tt worked, didn’t it?” 

“Yes. And that’s what gets me. It worked.” She gave a loose 
shrug. “Well, what do we do now?” 

“That explanation,” I said. “We’re back where we started from. 
Remember?” 

“I remember.” 

“Will you talk?” 

Her dark eyes had a shrewd look in them, like a Main Street 
business man driving a hard bargain. “If I talk, does it buy me out 
of here? A start?” 

“It does,” I agreed. 

“A promise?” 

“It’s a deal.” 
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“O.K.,” she said, “what do you want to know—aside from the 
fact that I didn’t hang Jelks?” 

I went over to the roll-top desk and got the batch of dusty 
prescription blanks. I showed them to her. “He was peddling dope, 
wasn’t he?” 

She nodded, but her eyes remained on the papers. “Where'd 
you find those? He always kept them hidden.” 

“They were right out here on the desk. Maybe he got them out 
himself. Took one last look at them and hanged himself. The feds 
were after him. You mentioned something about G-men.” 

“Yes,” she admitted. “They were after him. Before July first 
he could fill all the prescriptions he wanted, as long as he invented 
new names for the dope customers and sent them to different 
pharmacies. But since July first a new law makes doctors use 
blanks provided by the Division of Narcotics. He had to be careful 
then. But his dope customers kept bothering him. And I guess 
he made out too many prescriptions. A federal man was in to 
see him yesterday afternoon. I’m telling you the truth. I’m his 
nurse.” 

I said I believed her and I did. But there was a lot more I 
wanted to know. “For instance,” I said, “when did you find the 
doctor?” I pointed with my chin toward the dressing-closet. 

She lowered her eyes. “I found him at nine this morning when 
I came to work. As soon as I found him . . . hanging like that— 
I left.” 

“Didn’t want to get caught by the feds. That it?” 

Ses. 

“Then you went home and thought it over. The feds might be 
able to trace you through the laundry marks in your uniforms. 
You came to get them. You didn’t want to be nabbed on a narcotic 
rap, along with the doctor. Right?” 

“Yes.” 

“Did he give you any hint about killing himself?” 

“None at all,” she said. “In fact we had a date last night. A 
treasure hunt.” 
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“A what?” I guess I barked it at her, because her eyes widened 
at my question. 

“Treasure hunt. A kind of party where you—” 

I waved a hand at her. “I know, I know. That’s why the doctor 
is wearing a tuxedo. Did you go on the date?” 

“No. He called it off. He phoned me early last evening and said 
he couldn’t make it. So I didn’t see him again until I came in here 
this morning and found him—like that.” 

“Who was giving the party?” 

Her eyes got shrewd again. She said: “You ask too many ques- 
tions. I don’t think you'll stick to your bargain.” 

“PIl stick to it,” I promised. 

She glanced at a watch upon her wrist. “Can I leave in five 
minutes?” 

“Yes,” I said. “Who gave the party?” 

“A Mrs. Rufus La Farge. The party was at her house. At 1924 
Alpine Way, in Beverly Crest. She’s been very friendly with the 
doctor for a long time. That’s about all I know. I didn’t go to the 
party when he called the date off.” 

“O.K.,” I said, “one more thing. Did you ever hear of a man 
named Walgreen? Lew Walgreen? Or Bugsy Walgreen?” 

The name brought a glimmer into her dark eyes. “I think the 
doctor knew him. He came into the office a few times. But he 
wasn’t a patient. That’s all I know. Can I leave now?” 

POU cate. 

Hurriedly she snatched up the gray handbag, the leather travel- 
ing-case. She took one last worried look at me, at the doctor’s body 
swaying gently, and then she fled, leaving only a slam of doors 
behind her. 

I gave her just about enough time to reach the sidewalk. Then 
I picked up the telephone and double-crossed her. 


Captain Hollister was still out. A lieutenant of detectives an- 
swered the phone. He said: “The captain is in the morgue with 
the autopsy surgeon. He doesn’t want to be disturbed.” 
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“Well, here’s something to disturb him anyhow,” I said. “At 
the end of the trolley line in Playa del Rey there’s a Doctor Otto 
C. Jelks. He’s hanging by his neck in his office.” 

“You mean dead?” said the detective. 

“That’s what I mean. And he was supposed to go on a treasure 
hunt party last night. The one Lew Walgreen was on when he got 
killed near Valhalla.” 

“Say, wait a minute! Who’s this talking?” 

“Another thing,” I said, ignoring his question. “Doctor Jelks 
has a nurse working for him. She was supposed to go on the party 
with Jelks last night. He called it off. The nurse knows he’s dead 
and she’s skipping town. She has a ticket for Train 49, Union 
Pacific, leaving L. A. Station at 3:45 this afternoon. You’d better 
cover the bus depots and the airports, too—in case she changes 
her mind about the train. Her name is Dorothy Tyler. Big husky 
gal in a gray suit tailored like a man’s. The feds will want her for 
a witness against the doctor. He was peddling narcotics. You got 
all that?” 

“Got it.” And then the lieutenant gave a rasping cough to cover 
the sound of somebody at headquarters clicking into the line to 
trace my call. “Hold on a minute. Who shall I tell the captain 
is calling?” 

“Steve Midnight,” I said. “Tell him I’m still hot on the trail 
of my thirty bucks.” 


SIX ¢ HEAVEN WITH A FENCE 

It was an hour’s trip from Playa del Rey to Beverly. On 
Sunday afternoon the trolleys ran infrequently, and I had to change 
twice on buses in order to get there at all. I began to wish I'd 
called one of our Red Owl Cabs and bargained with the driver to 
ride me on company rates—I. O. U. 

At about 2 p.m. I found Alpine Way, and hiked up the steep 
winding road into the swank district known as Beverly Crest. 

There were mansions clinging precariously to the hillside, steep 
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gardens behind vine-covered brick walls, and all the private garages 
had space for at least half a dozen cars. In this retreat of luxury 
lived movie people, oil tycoons, and retired industrialists who had 
accumulated wealth outside of California. It was a district where 
even the trees seemed to be shaped like dollar signs and the rain- 
drops clinging to their branches were fourteen carat diamonds. 

I followed the road to the very top of a mountain and there 
found a dream-palace of rambling roof and sweeping glass, the 
house itself set back in a garden of terraced lily-pools. A pair of 
downy swans paddled blissfully in one of the pools, and birds 
chirped and scolded through the trees, conversing about the recent 
rain. All the place lacked was sunshine and the sudden appear- 
ance of a beautiful maiden riding a snow-crested steed. I felt like 
Ronald Colman discovering Shangri-La. 

No wall surrounded this Heaven—just a steel fence which te 
lowed you to enjoy the beauty inside but still guaranteed that you 
wouldn’t try to touch it. I found a tall gate, locked, with the num- 
bers 1924 made of bronze. I pushed the bell, and the birds stopped 
chirping and the swans craned their long graceful necks to give me 
the once-over through the fence. 

There was a garage near the gate, built deeply into the side of 
the hill. Its roof was lawn and flowers. Only its gaping doorway 
opened out onto the road. 

A man came out of this doorway and spoiled the serene picture 
by saying: “Hello. You want something?” 

He wore a uniform of dark green whipcord, the flared trousers 
narrowing to a laced fit inside shiny black boots, His cap had. a 
leather visor, was tall-fronted, like the cap of a German submarine 
commander. Under this, his face was square-jawed, freckled, and 
tough. 

“I'd like to see Mrs. Rufus La Farge,” I told him. 

He looked me over carefully, from battered face to the slash 
across my coat, and I didn’t let him think he worried me by the 
examination. I gave him the same thing, right back. I glanced down 
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at his boots, then up at his cap. I studied the embroidered initials 
over the breast pocket of the uniform. The initials were G. M. 
Very fancy too. The G. interwoven with the M. 

He said: “Mrs. La Farge ain’t home. She’s away at her Palm 
Springs estate. Did you have an appointment?” 

“Not exactly an appointment. Since when did she leave for 
Palm Springs?” 

“Day before yesterday,” he said. 

“Then she wasn’t on hand for her own treasure hunt party 
last night?” 

His eyes peered deep into mine and the set of his jaw didn’t 
relax. He removed his cap and with the same hand scratched his 
head. He had red hair, thick, curling, and neatly combed. 

“TY don’t know what you’re talking about,” he said. “She didn’t 
have any party last night. The house is all closed up. Mr. La Farge 
is just back from Frisco and he’s staying downtown at the church.” 

“Were you here last night?” 

“No,” he said. “Why?” 

I began to wonder about Dorothy Tyler, the nurse. Maybe she’d 
tossed me a blind steer in the same neat way she’d slashed my 
coat with the scalpel. 

I said to the chauffeur: “There was a treasure hunt party last 
night. A fellow named Lew Walgreen was on it and he got killed 
under a freight train down near Valhalla Cemetery. A Doctor Jelks 
was supposed to be on the party too. He didn’t go. He’s hanging 
by his neck down at his office in Playa del Rey.” 

The chauffeur put his cap back on, and his eyes never left me 
for a second. “You talk kind of funny. What’s all this got to do 
with Mrs. La Farge?” 

“It was Mrs. La Farge that held the party.” 

“Not here, she didn’t.” 

My eyes wandered away from him, and over his shoulder I saw 
the terraces of lily-pools and the swans now out of the water and 
moving across the lawn under the trees. In the house itself, way 
up beyond, a venetian blind moved in one of the windows looking 
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down at us. The slats of the blind tilted horizontal, then tilted to 
a steeper angle. My eyes came back to the chauffeur. 

“And you say there’s nobody home here at all?” 

“Not a soul,” he said. “They even sent the dogs to the boarding 
kennels. You must have the wrong house, mister. The wrong 
address. The wrong name.” 

“Maybe I have,” I admitted. “Sorry to trouble you.” 

“That’s all right. It’s just some mistake. Mrs. La Farge wouldn’t 
have any party where people got hurt.” 

“Not hurt,” I corrected. “Dead.” 

He nodded solemnly. “That’s what makes me know it’s some 
mistake. You know who Mrs. La Farge is? Her husband is Saint 
Rufus of the Thou Shalt Society. That’s a church.” 

“T know,” I said. 

“So it’s just some mistake. What did you Say your name was?” 

“I didn’t say.” 

His eyes dropped to my shoes, then shifted to the paved road 
that led up to this hilltop from Beverly Hills. He got out a package 
of cigarets and selected one and put it to his lips. “I don’t see any 
car. You hike up?” 

“No, ’'m a parachutist. I came by air.” 

He flared a match on a thumbnail. “You don’t have to get 
tough about it. I was only asking. If you want to clam up, then 
clam.” 

“You're pretty good on the clam-act yourself,” I told him. 

He dropped the match and his jaw tightened. “You think I’m 
a liar? Well, you listen to me, short pants. Personally, I don’t think 
you're just a liar. I think you’re a fugitive from a booby hatch. I 
don’t know what you’re beefing about, all this treasure-stuff, and 
dead guys—and I don’t like you hanging around here, so scram. 
I can call the cops to pick you up, or I can toss you down the 
hill.’ 

“You’d better call the cops,” I suggested. “If you try to toss 
me anywhere, you might get hurt.” 

“You think I can’t?” 
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“You can try,” I offered. 

For a long moment he gave me a fighter’s appraisal. Tiny 
muscles twitched along the line of his jaw. His hands worked and 
moved, started to become fists, then relaxed, and his facial ex- 
pression changed from rage to disgust. 

“Nuts,” he said. “I can’t be bothered.” 

He turned on his heel and strode back into the subterranean 
garage, a big handsome man whose uniform gave him swagger. 

I started to hike on down the hill, but I only started. As I 
reached the far boundary of the estate, I took one last glimpse 
backward at the terraces, lily ponds and the swans. I saw the 
chauffeur emerge from a tunnel behind the garage and hurry 
through the garden. He was headed for the house itself, that palace 
of Shangri-La, and I saw him disappear through an arched door- 
way at the side. 

I returned to the garage. It was a roomy place, with at least 
a five-car capacity, but now it had only two cars inside—one a 
long shiny limousine, a Rolls-Royce, and the other an inexpensive 
little coupe. I looked at the registrations on both cars. The Rolls, 
of course, belonged to the La Farge family—Rufus La Farge. 
The coupe was registered to George Manning, of 37 Seaside Way, 
Manhattan Beach. The initials G. M. made a faded muddy mono- 
gram on the left-hand door, the same interwoven fancy initials he 
had embroidered on his chauffeur’s uniform. 

While I was examining the cars, I heard quick hard footsteps 
coming through a tunnel at the back, so I slipped out of the 
garage and ducked into thick shrubbery beside the doorway. 

I was just in time. The chauffeur came out briskly and looked 
up and down the road. He went to the edge of it, where he got a 
good view of the lower turn. He waited there for several minutes. 
He was looking for me, of course. 

After a little more sentinel duty, he strolled to the big steel 
gate and unlocked it. He returned to the garage, gunned up the 
motor of the long limousine and backed it out. Then he drove it 
through the gateway and up to the mansion. 
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I came out of my shrubbery and looked up the terraces of lily- 
pools. The Rolls stood outside the main entrance, like a battle- 
ship tied to a wharf, and the chauffeur was stowing luggage. Then 
a woman appeared, a large buxom woman who wore about a 
thousand dollars worth of fur coat. She was pulling on gloves, and 
I saw a flash of diamond rings. She stepped into the limousine, 
seating herself alone in the rear compartment. 

George Manning slammed the door and got up front, and the 
big car rolled smoothly down the private drive and through the 
gate. By that time I was back in the shrubbery again. 

Manning stopped the long Rolls and went back to lock the gate. 
He stepped over to the edge of the road and looked down it again. 
He still didn’t see me down there. He returned to the car and 
said something to the woman. She nodded, and then the big 
limousine was rolling again. 

It didn’t go down the hill. It went up over the crest on another 
route, a back road which would finally reach Mulholland Drive. 
Evidently they weren’t taking any chances on meeting me along 
Alpine Way. 

I watched the car disappear over the crest, and wished I could 
follow it, of course. But after all ’'m not a Spartan runner. 


SEVEN ¢ THE SAINT IN SILVER 

Around every corner in Southern California you find mystics, 
fortune tellers, old-age pensions, shrewd real estate schemes, fake 
oil companies, phoney gold mines, quack dental offices, and 
Swedish massage parlors where the massage is not particularly 
Swedish. Grifters, hustlers, promoters, swindlers . . . all of them 
making an unending source of trouble for the law. And if it 
wasn’t for the fine operation of that law-enforcement machine, 
both state and local, you wouldn’t be able to cross a street with- 
out having some smooth-speaking promoter take your shirt and 
necktie as down payment on the L. A. City Hall. 

The Thou Shalt Society was one of the newer innovations. Not 
entirely new, of course, since for hundreds of years shady swindlers 
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have hidden behind a mask of religion in order to ply their graft. 
Hallelujah, praise the Lord! Put fifty cents in the collection basket 
and save thy immortal soul! Dig down, brethren! 

The Thou Shalt Society was one of those. A racket plied 
against lonely people, against the sick, against the worried, against 
the aged. The lousiest racket in the world, hiding behind a cloak 
of spiritual religion and defying you to prove it’s just a cloak. 
The Thou Shalt Society preached a doctrine that “thou shalt soon 
die. Therefore, thou hast no need for thy earthly wealth.” Dig 
down, brethren. 

So the congregation dug down, shelled out. And Mr. Rufus La 
Farge—Saint Rufus—lived in a fine mansion in Beverly Crest 
and last year paid the federal government over ten thousand 
dollars for income tax. 

Saint Rufus, like the poor members of his congregation, might 
soon die. But his own pessimistic doctrine didn’t prevent him 
from enjoying a hell of a good time while he was living. 


I took a bus down Sunset Boulevard to L. A. and reached the 
Temple of the Thou Shalt Society sometime late in the afternoon. 
It was a huge garish temple which might have been designed by 
a movie studio for use in a film depicting the future. Its walls were 
somber and gray with tall narrow windows of crimson glass. On 
the tremendous rounded dome was a colossal neon sign you could 
see across the roof-tops for miles—two words of brooding threat— 


THOU SHALT! 


There had been an afternoon service and people were just 
leaving. Most of them trudged along silently toward trolleys and 
buses. There were only a few automobiles—most of those bat- 
tered and dilapidated, the cars of the poor. There were a few light 
delivery trucks loaded with families, and one ancient electric re- 
sembling a glass box set high on wheels. A pair of old ladies in 
lavender sat primly behind the glass. 

I went up the broad steps to the doorway and spoke to a man 
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who wore a cutaway frock coat and a full black tie. His face held 
the feigned sadness of an undertaker as he said good-bye here and 
there to the departing members of the congregation. He was the 
head usher, and he frowned at me with annoyance when I spoke. 

“I'd like to see Mr. La Farge,” I told him. 

He shook his head. “Saint Rufus is resting. He has just given 
a service. His health is not good, and he never sees anyone until 
after he rests.” 

“This is a personal matter. Important. It’s something about his 
wife.” 

The usher glanced around us worriedly, as if fearing some 
member of the congregation had overheard me. But no one had. 
They'd all left, even the stragglers, and we were alone on the 
steps. The usher put a thin hand to his lips and coughed into it 
politely. 

‘Perhaps he might see you. What name shall I give?” 

“No name.” 

“None?” 

“None,” I said. 

The usher bowed and left me, but he wasn’t gone even a full 
minute. He returned with a sad, loose-jointed walk, announcing 
wearily: “Step this way, please.” 

I followed him down a side aisle in the hall, past countless 
rows of empty pews, and finally through a small door behind the 
pulpit from which Saint Rufus preached his doctrine of death and 
advised his brethren to shell out. 

We went up a short flight of steps in a dark corridor, and the 
usher opened another door. “You may enter,” he said, and 
promptly closed the door behind me, and departed with soft 
regular footsteps. 

I was in the presence of Saint Rufus himself. He was alone in 
a somber consulting-room, but he was not resting. He sat behind 
a broad walnut table, smoking a cigar. 

“You may be seated,” he said, and I groped into a chair and 
looked at him across the table. 
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He was something to look at, an amazing spectacle of a man. 
Not young, maybe over sixty, with a stern but healthy face, al- 
most without lines. His hair was a silvery gray, brows bushy and 
silver, and under them a pair of deep-set, appealing eyes. He wore 
a fine flannel suit that was more silver than white. Under the 
table, his shoes were silver, even his socks silver. The only things 
not silver about him were the healthy glow of his cheeks, the tan 
of his hands and a full black ascot scarf about his throat. Even 
his voice had a silvery ring when he asked: “What was it about 
my wife?” 

“It’s about a party she had last night.” 

“Party?” His features sagged a little, showing lines of weariness 
and age in a face that hadn’t had them when I first came in. “I 
wouldn’t know anything about that,” he went on. “I’ve been out 
of the city. I haven’t been home at all. Too busy with duties of 
the faith. What kind of a party did you say?” 

‘A treasure hunt party. They met at the home in Beverly Crest. 
Sent out in couples following notes. The first couple back was 
supposed to win prizes. Fur coat for the lady, gold watch for the 
man. You didn’t know about it?” 

He shook his head. “I wish she wouldn’t hold these parties. 
She’s promised me she wouldn’t do this sort of thing. I think you 
understand.” He cleared his throat and made his voice silver again. 
His eyes held worry far back in their depths. “There was some 

. . some sort of trouble last night?” 

“Plenty. A man named Lew Walgreen was on the party. He 
was killed during the course of it. His partner disappeared. And 
a Doctor Jelks was supposed to attend the party with his nurse. 
Now Jelks is dead, and the nurse tried to vanish.” 

Saint Rufus paled. His face got almost as silvery white as his 
flannel suit. He fished out a handkerchief and dabbed nervously 
at his lips. They were moist. His eyes became deep green glass. 

“You—you’re from the police?” 

“Not exactly.” 

He sat for a moment in silence. His body seemed to wilt. Then 
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he straightened up, and got out of the chair, bracing hands on 
the table-edge. “Oh. I think I understand. Excuse me a moment.” 

He turned and opened a cabinet behind the table. Inside it, on 
a broad shelf, I saw money. Stacks of nickels, dimes, quarters, 
pennies—stacks and stacks of them. And on a lower shelf more 
money, this in currency, neatly assorted. Bunches and bunches of 
currency. And all this probably consisted of his collections over 
the week-end services. 

He selected a fat wad of currency, counting it over. I only saw 
his back, the shrug of his shoulders. Then he slammed the cabinet 
door and returned to his chair at the table, with enough money 
to plug a dike in Holland. 

“Let’s get this conference over with as quickly as possible,” he 
said, in a flat weary voice. “How much do you want?” 

“Want?” I guess I gave him a puzzled stare. “What are you 
paying for?” 

“Silence, of course. Isn’t that why you came here?” 

“Not at all. I came for information.” 

His moist lips twitched a little, and a deeper sadness crept 
into his eyes. “I think you have all the information you require. 
How much shall I pay?” 

I didn’t answer that. I said: “Then you know about your wife’s 
party.” 

“No. Certainly not. And I don’t care to hear the sordid de- 
tails.” He counted out several hundred-dollar bills. “How much, 
please?” 

I waved a hand. “Wait a minute. Who’s this Lew Walgreen?” 

“A friend of my wife. A rather unpleasant friend. You must 
know that. Probably Mr. Walgreen sent you here.” 

“No,” I corrected, “he didn’t. And Doctor Jelks didn’t send 
me either. Is the doctor another friend of your wife’s?” 

“Yes,” he said. 

“Your wife has nice friends.” 

He frowned at that, became somehow pitiful in the way he rolled 
his eyes. “Please don’t be sarcastic. I’m willing to pay your price, 
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but I'd rather not listen to your comments.” He shoved a cool 
thousand dollars across the table to me, and when I didn’t touch 
it he peeled more off the roll and added another thousand dollars 
to the pile of money within reach of my hand. 

I shook my head. “You don’t seem to get the idea, Mr. La 
Farge. I’m not here to shake you down . . . though you're giving 
me a hell of a fight with temptation.” I pushed the money back 
across the desk to him. “Information is still what I’m after. What 
kind of contact did your wife have with Walgreen and the doctor?” 

“T don’t know,” he said. “And I don’t care to learn. I’d rather 
not discuss it at all. My wife means a great deal to me, in spite 
of her unpleasant behavior. My temple, and the Thou Shalt 
Society, also mean a great deal to me. I’m willing to pay any- 
thing to preserve both. Will you take your money now and 
leave?” 

He fingered the two grand, added more to it, built it into a 
pile that was like the jack-pot in a high caliber, Wall Street poker 
game. He pushed all that money toward me, and resisting it 
brought sweat to my forehead. I’d gotten into this thing to collect 
only thirty dollars for Pat Regan and the Red Owl Cab Company. 
I'd been working like hell to collect only thirty bucks. And now 
I was having about five thousand dollars shoved at me, by a 
Saint in Silver, and I was trying to be noble. 

The saint said: “I can’t see what difference it makes about the 
information, and there’s nothing you can say that will surprise me. 
I know my wife had some sort of an affair with this Doctor Jelks, 
know she then switched to some man named Walgreen, just in 
the last six months. And I know she’s paid him a lot of money. 
I guess he made love to her. I don’t care. When she gets over 
these .. . er, incidents . . . she always comes back to me. So you 
can’t tell me anything that will surprise me. I even know she has 
a new man now. I don’t know who he is, but my lawyers found 
out she goes to Manhattan Beach. It’s undoubtedly some man. 
But she'll tire of him, like she’s tired of the others. She'll come 
back to me.” 
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“Did you say Manhattan Beach?” 

“Yes. Some kind of a love-nest down there. It doesn’t matter. 
It doesn’t surprise me. How much will you take for your silence? 
The Thou Shalt Society, as you must understand, can’t afford 
scandals of this kind.” 

I stood up. I pushed the money back to him once more across 
the table. That amazed him. 

“You won’t take it?” 

I shook my head, and a faint smile, bitter, flirted across his 
mouth. “You’re a very unusual person,” he said. “And if you’re 
not a police officer, or a blackmailer, I can’t understand you at 
all. It’s something new. Will you have a cigar?” 

It was a long thin smoke wrapped in silver foil, and the paper 
ring on it bore his name, Rufus La Farge, in crimson letters. The 
cigars were made especially for him, he said, by one of his flock 
in the tobacco business in Havana. 

He got up and saw me to the door. “Are you going to wreck 
my temple and my reputation?” 

“Tm not making a point of it,” I said. 

“And my wife,” he went on, with almost a glimmer of tears 
in deep eyes. “Sheila grew out of a sinful environment, but her 
eventual reformation is as certain as early death is certain to all of 
us. We all die, and most of us die sooner than we expect.” 

The way he said that gave me an odd feeling. I wasn’t sure 
whether it was a statement of his doctrine or a veiled threat. And 
I left him—not knowing. 


EIGHT + LOVE NEST FEATHERED 
WITH LEAD 

I got out to Manhattan Beach, via trolley, as the light began to 
fade. Back of the prosperous little beach town were scattered 
cottages on the bare dunes. 

A paved street groped its way through the dunes, past fewer 
and fewer houses, finally lost its sidewalks in drifts of sand. I 
turned off the pavement when I saw a lonely sign reading Seaside 
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Way, and I followed a muddy dirt road for about half a mile and 
then found another small stucco cottage built in the dunes. There 
was no garden in front of it, just a broken garden gate in a leaning 
picket fence, and a tin mail box on a rotting wooden post. The 
faded letters said: 37 Seaside Way. 

I opened the box and took out the letters. There were three of 
them, and they looked like bills. They were addressed to Mr. 
George Manning, which didn’t surprise me, since I’d been guided 
there by the registration on his coupe—the one in the garage at 
Beverly Crest. 

I looked up at the house. The shades were pulled at the win- 
dows, no light seeped out. The whole place looked like nobody 
had come near it in years. But, belying that idea, was the fact of 
mail in the box and the criss-cross of tire tracks in the muddy 
sand outside. 

I bent down and examined the tracks in the fading light. The 
more recent tracks had been made by one car—since the last 
fall of rain this afternoon. Fat tires, with deep clear treads. You 
could see where the car parked, where it backed around to leave. 
And by the thickness of the tires, the long sweeping pattern they 
left as the car backed and turned, I had a picture of the great 
Rolls-Royce battleship which Id last seen leaving Beverly Crest. 

I limped through the broken gate, went up to the front stoop 
of the house and tried the bell. It didn’t ring. The button was 
rusted, the whole electrical system out of commission. I knocked 
on the panels of the door, but nobody responded. I tried turning 
the knob. It wouldn’t turn. 

Rain began to fall now, in far-spaced, pattering drops. Night 
was closing in fast. 

I went around to the back door, tried the knob, and it turned 
readily. 

I entered a rear service porch in which there was a washtub 
full of empty gin bottles, a rusty water heater, a clothesline with 
a pair of socks pinned to it. I opened another door into a kitchen, 
and found more gin bottles, and empty highball glasses which 
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hadn’t been washed. I went over to the drainboard and examined 
the glasses. Two of them had cubes of ice in them—not quite 
melted. 

I pushed open a swing door into the combination living-room- 
dining-room, and the place wasn’t empty. There was a woman 
in the house, and the first glimpse of her caused me to stop in 
the swing door. I thought she might sit up and scream, or reach 
for the phone to call the police. 

But she did none of those things. She just lay flat on her 
back on the sofa, a fur coat thrown carelessly over her body, her 
face as pallid as death. 

I said softly: “Hello. Pardon me... .” 

She didn’t move. 

I crossed the room and looked down at a smoothly beautiful 
face. It had no color at all, except rouge on cheek-bones, and on 
her lips. A wisp of dyed dark hair had come down over her closed 
eyes, and she lay there on the sofa with no more motion than a 
hewn log. 

I lifted the fur coat and placed the flat of my hand between 
her breasts. Holding it there, I could feel a little breathing. Soft, 
throbbing, not rhythmic. 

I turned from her, and on a table found a pocket-size case con- 
taining a hypodermic needle, and a tiny vial with only a wad of 
cotton in it—no tablets. The glass cylinder of the needle was wet 
with moisture. There was a small enamel pan with warm water 
in it. The water had been boiling not so long ago. That’s where 
the needle had been disinfected. 

On the table also, I found a woman’s suede handbag with a 
clasp of diamonds. I opened the bag, and it was full of money. 
There was also a check-book and club cards and a carbon copy 
of a voter’s registration. But I really didn’t have to use any of 
that stuff to identify her. I already knew who she was. The queen 
from Shangri-La. The big buxom woman who caused her husband 
so much trouble. The wife of Saint Rufus. 

I explored the rest of the bungalow. In the bathroom a tube 
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of shaving soap and a razor in the basin, a man’s suit of silk 
pajamas tossed into the tub. In the bedroom, socks and shirts 
crumpled on the floor, the bed unmade, a pair of pants hanging 
flat from the picture molding—the kind of bedroom where a 
bachelor lived. A messy collection of clothes, but none of them 
revealing bloodstains. 

I went outside into the backyard, through kitchen and service 
porch, and found a concrete incinerator. 

I opened the steel door on the incinerator and put my hand 
inside. The ashes were cold in there, but not as wet as they 
should be. Unless George Manning was a fine housekeeper and 
only recently burned the last of his combustible rubbish. But 
having seen the inside of George Manning’s bachelor quarters, | 
didn’t think he was a fine housekeeper. 

Inside the incinerator there was a smell of burned cloth. I 
reached my hand deep into the ashes, and pulled out the sole of 
a leather shoe. It was blackened, charred, and it smelled of 
gasoline. 

I reached deeper and got out only ashes and some hard objects 
there were buttons. Everything was burned, charred. Everything 
had the smell of gasoline. A steel belt-buckle was almost warm. 

I wiped my hands on my handkerchief, removing the black- 
ness of the ashes, and I discovered that night had settled com- 
pletely on the dunes. 

I returned into the house through the service porch and kitchen. 
I flicked a switch and the electric lights came on. At the same 
instant there was a clap of thunder in the sky, and a downpour 
of rain. 

In the living-room Mrs. Rufus La Farge still slept motionless 
on the sofa, under the fur coat. I found a towel in the bathroom, 
wet it under the cold-water tap, and returned to Mrs. La Farge 
and slapped it across her face. She rolled and groaned, turning 
the shape of her body away from me. But she didn’t wake up. 

“Come on,” I said, “snap out of it...” 
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And another voice came sharply from the noise of rain. “Take 
your hands off her, you son-of-a We 
The last time I’d been called that was in the crypt at Valhalla. 


He was standing in the kitchen doorway with a Luger in his 
fist. He still wore the chauffeur’s uniform, black boots, the tall- 
fronted cap with the stiff black visor. Behind him in the door, 
was a small worried little man carrying a doctor’s satchel. His 
eyes blinked nervously through thick-lensed spectacles, and he 
didn’t like the gun in the chauffeur’s fist nor the way it pointed 
at me. 

“If you'll excuse me a moment .. . my other case .. . I left 
it Oubin the car. a. 

Manning reached back with his free hand and clutched the little 
man by the collar. “Take it easy, doc.” 

“But my other case?” 

“Baloney,” Manning said, “you didn’t bring any other case. 
Just keep the ants out of your pants, doc. You won’t get hurt. 
It’s this other guy might get hurt.” 

I was standing beside the sofa and the sleeping woman. I had 
the wet towel in my hand, and against George Manning’s Luger 
I felt about as capable of defense as a Boy Scout against the Dover 
artillery. My heart began to pound and my throat felt parched. 
I wanted to get away from Manning and the Luger as badly as 
the little doctor did. But it was the little doctor who acted first. 

He swung up the satchel and hit Manning in the face with it. 
The Luger went off in one sharp explosion, like the hard slam 
of a door, and glass fell out of a window across the room from me. 

The little doctor had a lot of guts—you had to hand him that. 
He almost hung suspended from the floor with Manning’s firm 
grip still on his collar, but using that for a swinging pivot he kept 
slapping the satchel against Manning’s face, against the Luger, 
against the fist that held it. 

Mrs. Rufus La Farge sat up on the sofa and screamed thickly, 
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like a person choking. She was trying to say something but the 
thickness of her tongue under the influence of drugs only allowed 
for choked screams and inhuman babblings. 

I rushed across the room in a crouching run, tackled Manning, 
and went down under his kicking legs and the doctor’s. 

All three of us rolled and scrambled, and then the little doctor 
lurched to his feet, snatched up his satchel and his hat, and fled 
from the house like a rabbit. 

That left me alone to fight Manning. 

I had a grip on his wrist, and it took all my strength to keep 
the muzzle of the Luger away from me when it blasted again. 
The jerk of its firing, the jolt Manning gave me with his shoulder, 
almost tore my grip loose. Somehow we both struggled to our 
feet, and both of us were holding the Luger, as if it were some 
great weight which took both of us to lift. 

We stood in the kitchen doorway then, chest to chest, and his 
face was sweating, inches from mine, his breath hot and panting. 
I suddenly let go of the wrist, let him have the Luger all to him- 
self for a split instant. But in that split instant I braced my legs 
and slugged him. 

The Luger brought down several pounds of crumbling plaster 
from the ceiling, and George Manning went backwards in a stum- 
bling, falling run. His outflung arm knocked a dozen empty gin 
bottles off the kitchen drain, and he went to the floor amid 
breaking glass. 

I landed on his belly with both feet, in a running broad jump. 
The force of my landing threw me across the kitchen and against 
the stove, but the force of it also put the finish on Manning’s fight. 

He doubled up on the floor, holding his stomach, gasping for 
breath like a beached shark. His face turned green and he began to 
vomit. The Luger fell forgotten from his fingers—he was in too 
much agony to be bothered with it any more. I got the gun and 
stowed it on my hip. 

I took down the length of clothesline from the service porch 
and tied his ankles together and his wrists behind his back. 
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I stepped cautiously into the living-room to see what had hap- 
pened to Mrs. Rufus La Farge, but nothing at all had happened 
to her. She was asleep again, under the fur coat, and she still 
slept there long after the neighbors phoned for Law. 


Captain Hollister arrived in a squad car in time to prevent a 
pair of local radio officers from clamping steel bracelets on me. 

“You been playing cop again, Steve?” 

I told him, “I’ve done a pretty good job of it, at that,” and 
pointed my chin toward the kitchen. “In there you'll find the guy 
who killcd Lew Walgreen.” 

Hollister said: “Yeah?” He peeked briefly into the kitchen 
where an ambulance surgeon was using a pulmotor. “Who is he?” 

“The name is George Manning.” 

He strolled across the living-room to the sofa and turned back 
the fur coat and frowned at the sleeping woman. “Who’s this?” 

“Mrs. Rufus La Farge. You’ve probably heard of her husband 
—the Silver Saint. Manning’s the family chauffeur, but recently 
he’s been spreading his duties over a wider area. This place is 
sort of a love nest.” 

“Oh. What’s the matter with her?” 

“Drugged. That’s the whole story.” 

The captain flared a match to fire the soggy end of his cigar. 
“I'd like to hear it, Steve. If it’s not too much trouble.” 

“Well, she uses dope. I don’t know whether her husband knows 
it or not, but he know’s she’s always in a lot of trouble because 
he’s been shelling out hush-money to blackmailers.” 

“You know that for a fact, Steve?” 

“I know he tried to pay me five grand this afternoon—with no 
questions asked.” 

“Did you take it?” Then he grinned. “Forget that crack, Steve. 
So she used dope and she got it from that doctor in Playa del Rey 
—the one you called me about. Doctor Jelks. We found him 
lynched down there.” 

“She used to get the dope from Jelks,” I said, “but recently 
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she couldn’t get enough. After July first there was a new federal 
law about doctors filling narcotic prescriptions. They couldn’t use 
their old pads any more, they had to use certificates issued by the 
government. And of course if they filled too many prescriptions, 
the feds would want to know why, and how, and who. So that 
left Jelks in a tough spot. The patients that patronized his dope- 
concession couldn’t get enough of it from him now, and the 
doctor was blackmailed into giving out too many prescriptions.” 

“Mrs. La Farge?” 

I shook my head. “Not her. I don’t think so. When Doctor 
Jelks began to fail her she had enough money to find somebody 
else. She found Lew Walgreen. Maybe Jelks himself steered her 
to Walgreen, because Jelks’ nurse said she used to see Walgreen 
hanging around the office and Walgreen once served a federal 
narcotic rap—you told me that yourself.” 

“Correct,” the captain said. 

“And you told me Walgreen was financed into a night club. The 
answer is Mrs. La Farge. He was supplying the dope the doctor 
couldn’t supply and more. And making it pay.” 

“Blackmail?” 

“I think so. You don’t get a night club and a nice car just 
peddling dope. Not when you’ve served a rap for it in the past 
and you’re watched closely by parole officers and the feds. So he 
must’ve been getting all his financing just from Mrs. La Farge. 
He demanded too much from her. She decided to get rid of him.” 

“Shoved him under a freight train?” 

I shook my head. “It’s a little more complicated than that. She 
was having this treasure hunt party. You know what that is. 
Notes hidden at out-of-the-way spots. She wouldn’t plant those 
notes herself. I can’t see her climbing into tombs to hide notes. The 
chauffeur is the logical one for that task. And Manning went around 
planting them. 

“When he was down at Valhalla, the day before the party, he 
saw it was a good spot for a bump-off. He was the boy-friend of 
Mrs. La Farge, and he went back home and told her how nice it 
would be if Lew Walgreen happened to get killed on the treasure 
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hunt. A lot of railroad bums use Valhalla as a hide-out from yard 
dicks, and it would be just swell if Walgreen met up with one of 
these bums and got polished off. With robbery as the motive. And 
very little police investigation. See what I mean?” 

“T see,” the captain said. “So they framed the party so Wal- 
green and his blonde would get the series of notes leading to 
Valhalla. And Manning hid out there, with gloves and a pick- 
handle. To finish Walgreen.” 

“Exactly,” I said. “Manning propped a heavy statue against 
the door of the tomb. That was to keep the blonde from coming 
in with Walgreen. One murder was all he wanted. He knew the 
blonde wouldn’t climb in the tomb with Walgreen through a sky- 
light. 

“It was a nice scheme, except Walgreen got drunk, and the 
blonde hired a cab for the rest of the treasure hunt. It was me 
that climbled into the tomb, instead of Walgreen. Manning saw the 
mistake and robbed me. That was just to make it still look like 
some bum had been in the tomb. 

“Then Manning left the tomb, and there was no blonde around. 
She had fled. He went down to the cab and found Walgreen. 
Passed out. Drunk. So Manning got a swell idea. The murder 
scheme hadn’t soured after all. Walgreen would get robbed and 
shoved under a train down in the yards. He had to take Walgreen 
out of the cab in a hurry, because he didn’t know when the 
blonde would come back to the cab. Or the driver would come 
back. So the train idea seemed fine.” 

“I get it. And he was already wearing gloves to conceal his 
prints.” 

“Sure. But he got blood all over him down there in the freight 
yards. He had to get rid of his clothes. I found where he burned 
them. In the incinerator back of this shack.” 

“How about Jelks? Did Manning lynch the doctor?” 

“No,” I said. “That was a real suicide, and it gummed up the 
works. Doctor Jelks was supposed to be on the party himself. 
Escorting his nurse. Dorothy Tyler. By the way, did you nab her?” 

“The feds did,” Hollister told me. “They had a tail on her 
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and they picked her up as she was boarding the train. They want 
her on the same narcotic rap. So Jelks hanged himself, huh?” 

“He did. He couldn’t face federal prosecution, so he decided 
to die. Mrs. La Farge couldn’t understand why Jelks didn’t show 
up for the party. Either she, or Manning, or both of them, went 
to the office in Playa del Rey. There he was, dead. And they 
couldn’t have two deaths on the same treasure hunt party, not 
without a lot of investigation. So they decided to switch plans 
and wash their hands completely of both deaths. . . .” 

“It seemed easy with the doctor. Mrs. La Farge’s name didn’t 
appear on any of the prescriptions, of course. Any narcotics she 
bought would be under assumed names. But she and Manning 
searched the doctor’s place anyhow, just to be sure, and they 
discovered a lot of hidden, dusty prescription copies, her name 
not on any of them. So they placed all the papers on the desk. 
They left them there so the police would be sure to see the 
motive for the suicide and not dig too deep on an investigation. 
And to wash their hands of any connection with Walgreen’s death, 
they just called off the treasure hunt.” 

The captain frowned darkly. “It was too late for that. The 
party had started.” 

“Sure, but you can guess the kind of people who attended it. 
probably persons who worked in her husband’s racket, those 
could be bargained with. Any others, like the missing blonde and 
Dorothy Tyler, could be reached with the La Farge money. So 
as they filed back to the house from the hunt she made it clear 
to them that there hadn’t been any party. She broke it up in a 
hurry. She even worked out a story whereby she was supposed 
to be in Palm Springs for the last couple of days—if the police 
happened to check. Maybe she was even really headed for Palm 
Springs when she and Manning stopped off here.” 

“The love nest, huh?” 

“Yeah, but I don’t think that’s why they stopped. Mrs. La Farge 
needed a bang in the arm, and this is where she took it, along 
with some of Manning’s gin. The combination knocked her cold. 
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That scared Manning. He went out for a doctor, and brought 
back one.” 

“A quack,” said the captain. 

“Yeah, but don’t malign him. If the little guy hadn’t slapped 
Manning with a satchel, I wouldn’t be here. And you wouldn’t 
have to loan me eighteen bucks.” 

Hollister scowled. “What for?” 

“Meter receipts,” I said. “I took twelve dollars and my watch 
back from Manning. But I’m still shy the fare to Valhalla that 
the blonde and Lew Walgreen didn’t pay me. You wouldn’t want 
me to lose my job, would you, captain? After all I’ve done for 
you, what’s a little matter of eighteen bucks? You can get it 
back as soon as you find that blonde.” 

“Youre a funny kind of a blackmailer, Steve. In one after- 
noon you turn down five grand from a guy that can afford it, and 
you hook a poor police captain for eighteen fish.” He reached for 
his wallet. 


The way it turned out, George Manning pleaded guilty to dodge 
the death penalty and get life at Folsom. The court handed Mrs. 
Rufus La Farge ten years in the State Women’s Pen. 

Saint Rufus sadly informed the press: “I shall fight on alone, 
without Sheila, and in my great loneliness I shall continue to 
preach the doctrine of the Unavoidable, Unalterable, Inescapable 
—Death.” 

So it worked out fine. Just the blonde on the treasure hunt 
was still missing—and the eighteen bucks I owed Hollister. 

The blonde, Maybelle Knapp, former torch singer for Lew 
Walgreen’s club, had dropped out of sight completely. 

One afternoon in early spring I was covering Olie Greenberg’s 
run and I picked up a fare at a swank apartment house in West- 
wood. The fare was a blonde, and dressed in about a thousand 
dollars’ worth of fur. Diamonds sparkled on her fingers and the 
scent of high-priced perfume almost wafted me to sleep. 

I said, “Hello, Mabel. I see you won the mink coat after all.” 
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Her red mouth sagged wide. Her lips trembled. “Come up- 
stairs,” she said. 

So we went up to her apartment, a beautiful place with carpet 
like fine lawn and soft ivory walls and furnishings showing the 
touch of an expensive decorator. She slammed the door and 
faced me. 

“All right. How much do you want?” 

“Just the eighteen bucks you owe me.” 

“You mean only eighteen dollars?” 

“That’s all,” I said. 

She got a roll of bills out of her purse, peeled off a twenty, 
and said: “Keep the change. The rest is a tip.” 

“Thanks,” I said. 

“Are you sure that’s all you want?” 

I glanced down at a crystal glass ashtray on a carved walnut 
table. In it were the stubs of several cigars—cigars that had been 
long, thin, and costly, from Havana. And there were crumpled 
foil wrappings with bands bearing the name of Rufus La Farge. 

I said to the blonde: “One other thing, lady. When you see the 
Silver Saint, tell him a sucker who refused five grand sends re- 
gards. And hopes he won’t be too lonely in his womanless world 
of remorse.” 


e FREDERICK NEBEL e 


Winter Kill 


Nebel used two of the classic hardboiled detective types in his 
stories. The tough cop and the wise-cracking newspaperman. The 
adventures of Captain Steve MacBride of the Richmond City 
police and Kennedy of the Free Press began in Black Mask in 
the late 20’s. They were full of thorough police work and fast, wild 
action. A blending of the realistic with the improbable. 


RHUMBA MUSIC ROSE PLEASANTLY MUFFLED FROM BELOW. 

Tom Shack leaned back in the mahogany desk chair, took his 
cigar from his mouth and watched Testro manhandle the blond 
boy in through the doorway and across the carpeted floor to a 
blue leather divan. The blond boy hit the divan on the small of 
his back, bounced once, then tried to get up. Testro slapped 
his face flat-handed; first one cheek, then the other. The blond 
boy stopped trying to get up. 

“Take it easy, Jerry,” Shack said placidly. 

Jerry Testro snapped, “Ill slap him silly.” 

The blond boy lay back on the divan now, holding a hand 
to his cheek. He breathed heavily. His eyes were blood-shot and 
brimming with impotent fury. 

Testro went over and closed the door and the rhumba music 
was more muffled. He stood with his fists clenched against his 
lean thighs and his dark eyes bent threateningly on the blond boy. 

Shack moved his heavy-boned, loose-jointed body in the ma- 
hogany chair. He scratched his lantern jaw with a thumbnail and 
peered from beneath a slab of sandy hair with amused eyes. He 
was an old man with young eyes. 
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“What’s eating you, Jerry?” he asked. 

Testro said angrily, “He’s stinko and wants to drive. I won't 
let him.” 

The blond boy choked, “You can’t do this to me! If I want 
to leave, I guess I’ve got a right to leave! I don’t have to—” 

“Mr. Parcell,” said Tom Shack amiably. 

Parcell looked at him rebelliously. 

Shack said, “Suppose you just curl up there and sleep for a 
couple of hours. Sleep it off.” 

Parcell pursed his lips, then spat out, “No! There’s no fresh 
dago can rough-house me around—” He stopped as Testro came 
over and stood in front of him. 

Testro said, “You owe us exactly eight thousand five hundred 
dollars, sonny boy.” 

Shack took a book out of his desk, turned to the P’s, shook 
his head, “Eight thousand five hundred and fifty, Jerry.” 

Testro paid no attention. His savage dark eyes were locked 
on the blond boy’s face. He said, “We’re trying to protect what 
you owe us. I’m not going to let you drive a car when you're 
stinko and maybe get yourself killed.” 

“When, by the way, Mr. Parcell, are you going to pay us?” 
asked Tom Shack. 

Parcell’s bloodshot eyes were also harassed. He cried out, 
“Damn it, PU pay you, Pl pay you!” 

“When?” smiled Tom Shack. 

Parcell groaned, grimaced. “As soon as I get it.” 

“I’ve been waiting,” Tom Shack said, “for exactly a year. I 
told you last week that I wanted the dough and no more excuses.” 

Testro muttered, “If you ever get it, Tom, tell me.” 

“Oh, Pll get it,” sighed Tom Shack. 

Testro snapped, “Like hell you will! The guy is a heel and a 
gyp! He’s got no more intention of paying it than—” 

The blond boy cut in, “You’re sore because Mae—” 

“Shut up.” 

“Ha! See? You’re sore! Because Mae—” 
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Testro struck him and flattened him on the divan. Parcell rolled 
over on his face and groaned and blubbered. 

“Tsk, tsk,” said Tom Shack. 

The door opened and Kennedy of the Free Press meandered 
in, stopped and looked faintly surprised. “Bless my soul,” he 
said, “why do you keep changing the men’s room around here all 
the time, Tom? The last time I was here this was the men’s room 
and now I find it your sanctum sanctorum.” P 

Testro chopped off, “This was never the men’s room, Kennedy. * 
It’s two doors down the hall.” 

‘So sorry,” said Kennedy. “Have you a match?” 

Testro gave him a packet. 

“A cigaret?” asked Kennedy. 

Testro flexed his lips impatiently and gave him one. 

Kennedy said, “Thank you. Match. Cigarette.” He lit up. “Re- 
sult, a smoke.” He was not drunk, but drunk or sober he was 
always much the same: slightly whimsical, sleepy-eyed, harmless- 
looking. His clothes were always haphazard, badly pressed; his 
yellow hair was rarely orderly and he always looked as if a stiff 
wind would blow him over. 

Parcell cried, “Kennedy, they won’t let me go! They won't let 
me go!” 

“Why Russ,” said Kennedy, “fancy seeing you here.” 

“He’s tight,” muttered Testro. “He wants to drive that chariot 
of his and I won’t let him. He couldn’t tell a street from the side 
of a building.” 

Kennedy said, “Better take a cab, Russ.” 

“No!” shouted Parcell, “I’m going to take my car! They can’t 
do this to me, Kennedy. You’re a reporter. You know a man’s 
rights. They can’t keep me here against my will.” He was panting 
and there was a break in his voice. 

Tom Shack sighed, shrugged. “Mr. Parcell, Kennedy is in- 
deed in his cups. What would you suggest?” 

Kennedy looked at his watch. “It’s half-past twelve,” he said. 
“I was just about to leave anyhow. Suppose I drive him?” 
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Parcell staggered to his feet. “Come on, Kennedy.” 

Testro nibbled his lip in indecision, but Tom Shack said, “That 
will be fine, Kennedy. We wouldn’t want to see Mr. Parcell hurt 
himself.” 

Testro turned on his heel and walked out of the office. Parcell 
stumbled around the room while straightening his tie and his 
clothes. He glared wet-eyed at Tom Shack. 

“T won’t forget this,” he said bitterly. “I won’t forget this, Tom 
Shack.” 

Tom Shack’s smile was lopsided. “If we both remember what 
we talked about, Mr. Parcell, everybody ought to be happy. Good 
night. Take care of him, Kennedy.” He reached out, tore Wednes- 
day, January 2 from the padlike desk calendar. “Well, here it’s 
the third of January,” he mused aloud. He picked up the phone 
and called a number. “Hello, my wife,” he chicked. “Happy birth- 
day, honey. Ill be home in an hour.” 


It was two flights down to the main floor. Kennedy had his 
hands full getting Parcell down, for Parcell was easily six inches 
taller than he and had played tackle at college the year before. 
There was a big center hall fitted with mirrors and high-backed 
heavy chairs. Off one side was the dining- and dancing-room and 
off the other the chrome and black marble bar. The Mansion 
House was the swankiest place in town. 

Parcell hiccupped. “I gotta find Mae.” 

“Suppose,” said Kennedy, “we keep this a twosome.” 

“Listen, I gotta find Mae. She— There she is.” 

She was sitting on one of those high-backed chairs, watching 
him. Her hair was the color of raw copper. It was parted in the 
middle, rolled in a braided mat over each ear. Her evening gown 
was white and fitted her slender body like a white silk glove. Her 
eyes were dark; there was a storm held in check in their depth. 
Her. lips, full and pink, were set. 

As Parcell staggered towards her Testro stepped in his path 
and muttered, “Out.” 
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“I’m taking Mae. I’m taking Mae.” 

Parcell called out, ‘“Mae—” 

Testro twisted his lean dark head and stared levelly at her. 
She dropped her eyes, drew in her breath, remained motionless. 
Parcell began to be bewildered. 

Testro said, “Kennedy, take it before I go native.” 

Mae was biting her lip. 

In the few moments that Parcell remained soddenly bewildered 
Kennedy was able to get their hats and overcoats on. He took 
Parcell out, led him through an alley alongside the Mansion House 
to a parking lot in the rear. The attendant knew Parcell’s car. It 
was a Chrysler brougham. Parcell fell into it and Kennedy took 
the wheel. 

The sound of rhumba music drifted out into the cold night as 
they drove off. For an instant Kennedy saw the lighted Mansion 
House sign reflected in the rear-view mirror. 

“That dago,” mumbled Parcell in a drunken stupor. “He’s got 
an evil eye. It does things to Mae.” 

“How’s your wife, Russ?” 

“She left me. She don’t understand me. Let’s stop somewhere 
and get a drink and a steak sandwich.” 

Kennedy said, “Only one drink, though.” 

“Sure.” 

They went to Enrico’s in Flamingo Street. Paderoofski was be- 
hind the bar getting his accounts in order. 

“A couple of steak sandwiches,” said Kennedy. 

“And don’t forget the drinks,” said Parcell. 

Paderoofski looked crestfallen. “Ah, de cook he’s a go home, 
gentlemens. No cook, no steak sanweeches. I’m so sorry, yes.” 

“Drinks, then,” mumbled Parcell in a surly voice. 

They had one apiece and were starting on another when a 
broad man wearing a Chesterfield and a derby came slowly into 
the barroom, put his elbows on the far end of the bar and said, 
“Scotch, Paderoofski.” He had a ruddy, heavy face and brown, 
somber eyes. He placed the eyes on Parcell, got his drink and 
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downed it without removing his eyes from Parcell. Then he paid 
up and headed slowly for the door. 

Parcell, who had turned his back to the bar at about the same 
time, saw the man’s back, hiccupped, muttered under his breath, 
then called out, “Nuts to you, Sam!” 

The broad man did not turn until he reached the door. His 
somber brown eyes lay on Parcell and a dark shadow hung 
between his smooth brows. 

Parcell laughed. “Okay, I said nuts to you.” 

The broad man’s expression did not change. 

“Stuck up, eh?” cackled Parcell. “Like Rena. Just like your 
sister Rena! Stuck up, and why? I’m a Parcell, damn you! Am I 
stuck up? No! But I got a right to be. But am I? No!” He laughed 
again, a touch of drunken madness in his voice. “Look, Kennedy. 
Meet my brother-in-law Sam Church. He’s just like his sister— 
just like—” 

Church came slowly towards him, taking his hand out of his 
overcoat pocket, making of it a fist. 

He said simply, “You yellow-bellied skunk!” 

Paderoofski hopped up and down. “Please, Meester Church, 
dun’t make de fight! Gentlemens, please! By me it’s ukkey, it’s 
zhake, but de cops—” 

“Okay, Paderoofski,” Church said. His face was dull red. He 
gave a small, embarrassed smile, turned on his heel and strode 
out. 

Paderoofski was indignant. “Meester Kennedy, I’m tink your 
frand Meester Parcell wants to going home. Good night, please to 
meet you, Meester Parcell, I’m dun’t t’ink so.” 

Parcell glared at him. “I’m not going home. Give me another 
drink.” 

“I dun’t tink so.” 

“Listen, you stinking half-breed!” 

“Cut it, Russ,” said Kennedy. “We’re going home.” 

“You go to hell too! Pll go out. Okay, I'll go out. But I won’t 
go home. You're all against me.” He began weeping. “All of you! 


es ————— 
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You and Paderoofski and Sam Church and Testro and Shack and 
everybody!” He lunged for the door, sobbing, and banged out. 

Kennedy sighed. “They say God watches over drunks and fools. 
I place him, Paderoofski, in God’s keeping.” 

Paderoofski was still smarting under Parcell’s insult. He said 
in a thick, shaking voice, “Some day I’m not surprise if Meester 
Parcell be deader dan de door-knob.” 

“Door nail, Paderoofski.” 

“Axcuse me, please. I am excitement. Noor dail, yassir. Having 
a night hat before you going, Meester Kennedy.” 


TWO 

Friday, January 4. Richmond City lay in a welter of snow 
that had begun falling on the night before. It stopped on Friday 
afternoon and the thermometer went down to zero. Telephone 
and power lines looked like fat white cables. The streets were 
choked with snow. Trolleys and motorcars were stalled. Plows 
were out by the dozen. The stars came out at night and at eleven 
Patrolman August Schnurll, passing a lone drug-store on Flem- 
ming Street, saw by the thermometer out front that it was three 
below. 

He was a fat man but fat men feel the cold too. He plodded 
on, the soles of his overshoes crunching dryly on the snow. His 
peg-post was an outlying district; scattered dwellings, fields, a 
few storage houses, a woolen mill, a dowel factory counted on his 
vigilance. There were some fields and then, up near the end of 
Flemming Street, stood the dowel factory—a two-storied frame 
building fifty feet square. The plow had been through and August 
Schnurll walked in the middle of the street past the fields. He 
went as far as the dowel factory, looked it over, grunted com- 
placently to himself, and turned to head back down Flemming. 
He saw a dark object lying on the mound of snow and picking 
it up found it to be a dark Fedora. He shrugged and was about 
to toss it away when he saw another object lying where the hat 
had Jain. He tried to pick it up but it resisted. He pulled a little 
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harder and this dislodged some of the snow and then he found that 
he had hold of an arm. He was a plain, everyday man, and he 
shuddered. He let go and the arm dropped back to the snow like a 
rigid stick. He dropped to his knees and began pawing at the snow 
with mittened hands. In a few minutes he knew that a man lay 
buried in the snow. He knew that the man was dead. 

“God ’n Heaven!” mumbled Patrolman Schnurll. 

He ran heavily on the packed snow to the drug-store, his breath 
spouting in white clouds. 

The druggist said, “Hello, August. Cold night out.” 

Patrolman Schnurll bellied his way into the phone booth. In 
all his years as a policeman he had never found a dead man on 
his post. He phoned and then pushed out of the booth and the 
druggist said: 

“What’s up, August?” 

"Frozen sul... a fella...” 

He barged out and loped ungracefully up Flemming Street 
and dropped to his knees again and dug more snow away with his 
mittened hands. In fifteen minutes the cars came. The police 
ambulance with its red-tinted headlights, clanging skid-chains. A 
precinct flivver. A big Buick sedan from Headquarters. 

MacBride got out of the sedan and said, “Hello, August.” He 
had a charred old pipe between his teeth, rubbers on his feet. His 
overcoat collar was turned up and his bony face was red with the 
cold. He strode across the snow to where the body lay in the glare 
of the Buick’s headlights. ““H’m,” he said. 

“He was practically buried in it,” said Schnurll. 

Moriarity and Cohen came up and Cohen said, “Cold storage, 
eh?” 

“Well,” said Moriarity philosophically, “in the summer people 
die of the heat and in the winter they die of the cold. If it ain’t 
one thing it’s another. And in the springtime they die of busted 
hearts—or get married.” 

MacBride said tartly, “I don’t think either one of you guys 
are very funny.” And then out loud, but to himself: “I wonder 
how long he’s been here.” 
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“The plow,” said Schnurll, “went through this street at five 
this afternoon. Musta been after five.” 

The ambulance doctor was lighting a cigarette. “Any need to 
look it over here, skipper?” 

“He’s past that long ago,” said MacBride ruefully. “But look 
him over and see what you can see. Put him in the ambulance 
first. You can work better there. . . . Who is he, August, do you 
know?” 

“I went through his pockets, Cap’n. All I found was five dollars 
and fifty cents and—this.” He held up a pint whisky flask that 
was two-thirds empty. 

““That’s all, huh?” 

“That’s all, Cap’n.” 

MacBride turned about, squinting. “Get Kennedy. Maybe he'll 
know him.” 

“Kennedy won’t get out of the car,” Moriarity said. “He told 
me to get what news there is and bring it to him. He’s under the 
blankets in the car.” 

“Help get the stiff in the ambulance.” 

They moved the dead man into the ambulance and crowded 
at the rear while the doctor went over the body. In a little while 
the doctor said, “Not a mark on him. He was probably one of 
these walking drunks. The drunker they get the more they walk 
and then after a while they decide to lie down, regardless.” He 
turned. “Nope. Not a mark on him.” 

MacBride clipped, “Get Kennedy, Ike.” 

Cohen went back to the Buick and returned a minute later 
shaking his head. “Nope,” he said. “Kennedy won’t get from 
under the blankets. He says if you get him a pair of snowshoes, 
yes; but otherwise, no.” 

The skipper’s jaw clamped and a bad light glinted in his eyes. 
He strode to the Buick, reached in with both hands and hauled 
Kennedy and the blanket out into the snow. 

Kennedy said, “That’s battery and assault.” 

“You’re drunk. Get up.” 

Kennedy got slowly to his feet, wrapped the blanket around his 
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frail body. Moving toward the ambulance, he looked like a 
dilapidated tent that had decided to get up and walk. MacBride 
practically lifted him up into the back of the ambulance, where 
Kennedy promptly sat down on the seat. He was only half-awake 
and had come along from Headquarters only by force of habit. 

He said, “There ought to be several pairs of snowshoes in each 
police vehicle. And this blanket, by the way, is of inferior ma- 
terial. We taxpayers—” 

“Shut up,” barked MacBride. “You never paid a tax in your 
life except the tax on liquor. Do you know the dead man?” 

Kennedy blinked, rubbed his eyes, yawned. He stopped half- 
way through the yawn and stared wide-eyed. He was suddenly 
wide awake. 

MacBride said, “I knew he’d know him. Drunks of a feather 
probably. I'll find him some cold night the same way. Who is 
he, Kennedy?” 

“Russel Parcell,” said Kennedy; and to himself, reflectively: 
“Russel... Parcell.” 

The doctor asked, “Hector Parcell’s kid?” 

Kennedy nodded. 

MacBride asked, “How well ’d you know him, Kennedy?” 

“Oh, not very well. I used to run into him at bars now and 
then. Was he shot?” 

“If you mean drunk, yes,” said the doctor. 

“I don’t mean drunk.” 

The doctor shook his head. “Not a mark on him.” 

“What'd you have in mind, Kennedy?” MacBride asked sus- 
piciously. 

Kennedy pulled the ends of his blanket together and climbed 
down out of the ambulance. He said, “Nothing much. I just 
thought he might have been shot.” 

“Why?” 

“He was an impetuous guy. He had an absent-minded way of 
calling people names.” 

“Who, for instance?” 

“Oh, hell, I don’t recall. Anybody. Me even.” 
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The doctor said, “The guy was soused. He just fell down and 
went to sleep and froze.” 

Kennedy was heading for the Buick. But he paused and turned 
about. “Did you masterminds notice anything funny about his 
clothes?’ 

“What’s funny about a dead guy’s clothes?” asked the doctor. 
“There’s not a mark on him. No blood on his clothes. Nothing.” 

Kennedy sighed and continued on his way to the Buick. He 
climbed in and curled up with the blanket on the rear seat. 

MacBride appeared in the doorway. “What’s funny, Kennedy?” 

“His clothes are wrinkled,” Kennedy yawned. 

“So what?” 

“Wrinkled, as if they’d been wet.” 

“Pm dull-witted, bozo. Go on.” 

Kennedy pulled the blanket closer about his chin. “If you pour 
water over a guy and take him outside when it’s zero, ten to one 
the guy will freeze in a hurry. Wake me up when you get back 
to Headquarters. Bettdecken said some of the boys were going to 
have hot toddies at twelve-thirty.” 


THREE 


Hector Parcell would have been distinguished-looking in any 
group of distinguished-looking men. He was tall, well-built, with 
a fine head of white hair, frosty eyebrows, carved lips. It was 
obvious that in his daily intercourse with men he was used to 
demanding respect. It was equally obvious, when MacBride walked 
into his library, that he was upset. 

“Pm Captain MacBride from Police Headquarters. You have 
my deepest sympathy, Mr. Parcell. This,” he added, “is Mr. Ken- 
nedy, of the Free Press. He knew your son slightly.” 

The frosty, uneasy eyes moved back and forth from the skipper 
to Kennedy. The carved lips were having trouble framing words. 
But finally—‘Thank you, Captain MacBride. Russel’s death is 
a great blow to me, even though you doubtless know that he was 
in many respects not all a son of mine might have been.” 

The skipper’s face was grave. “I understand, Mr. Parcell. 
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There’s a chance that he may have come by foul play. That’s 
what I came to talk about this morning.” 

Parcell tightened his lips, crossed the room to let in a little 
more of the bright morning sunlight. A younger man came in 
from the adjoining room. He was about forty; not quite as tall 
as Parcell but heavier. Speckled gray was at his temples. His 
eyes were gray, level, his mouth firm but not hard. 

Parcell said, “My son-in-law, Mr. Ringers. Marshal, this is 
Captain MacBride, from the police. This gentleman is a Mr. 
Kennedy, from the Free Press.” 

Ringers stopped and said, ““How do you do.” He glanced side- 
wise at Parcell, curiously. 

Parcell looked like a man preparing himself for an ordeal. 
“Captain,” he said at length, “you mentioned the possibility of foul 
play. You may omit the word ‘possible.’ There was,” he said, lift- 
ing his fine chin, “foul play.” 

MacBride squinted. 

“Yes,” said Parcell, “there was foul play. There must have been. 
My son was kidnaped.” 

MacBride started. 

“IT know, I know,” Parcell went on, “you’ve had no report of 
it. I chose not to report it. On Thursday evening I received a 
special delivery letter, signed Triple X. It explained that my son 
was being held for ransom. It demanded thirty thousand dollars 
within twenty-four hours. It instructed me to call immediately the 
Free Press and have inserted in their Personal Column on Friday 
the words ‘Please come home, Jane.’ And sign it simply ‘Charley.’ 
I was to have the money by three Friday afternoon. I was told 
that at half-past three I would receive a telephone call. I was 
warned against telling the police. I put in the notice, I got the 
money. At exactly half-past three a woman telephoned and said, 
‘Have you got the money?’ I said, ‘Yes.’ She said, “Send a man, 
only one man, with the money to the northeast corner of Charlton 
and Bessinger Streets, at eight o’clock tonight. Wrap the money 
in newspapers. At the corner is a regular city refuse can. Drop 
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the package in it and walk away.’ I followed all instructions. Mr. 
Ringers was good enough to deliver the money.” 

Ringers shrugged. “It was quite a job getting there, with the 
snow.” 

“Were you there on time?” the skipper asked. 

“A few minutes ahead of time. I left here early. But I waited 
until exactly eight to put the money in the receptacle.” 

“Did you see anyone take it out?” 

Ringers frowned, shook his head. “Mr. Parcell told me defi- 
nitely not to wait around. I walked up Bessinger to the Avalon 
movie house and went in for about twenty minutes and then I 
left and strolled back to where I’d left the money. I looked in 
the receptacle and it was gone.” 

“The other junk in there look the same?” 

OWess? 

The skipper spoke to Parcell, “Did they say when they’d re- 
lease your son?” 

“The woman said he would be released an hour after the 
money was delivered. She said the time was important. She ex- 
plained that Russel would be killed without delay if the money 
were not delivered at eight.” 

MacBride frowned thoughtfully. “Usually they don’t kill ’em 
when the money’s paid.” 

Parcell shrugged bleakly. “Usually. But these people who kid- 
nap are degenerates anyhow, and you know yourself that records 
prove contrary to what you’ve just said. I know that in the 
majority of cases the victim is let go. I realized that of course 
when I chose not to notify the police.” 

“Have you seen your son’s wife yet?” 

“She telephoned me this morning after she’d read the extra.” 
He looked very unhappy. “She is a good girl. Russel never quite 
realized that.” 

MacBride said, “Were you and your son on speaking terms?” 

Parcell shook his head slowly. “Not for the past six months. 
I told him not to come near me again until he learned a decent 
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way of living. Perhaps I was a little harsh. But I thought it was 
for his own good. I really cared a lot for him.” 

“I'd like to see the letter you got from the kidnapers.” 

Parcell got it out of a desk drawer. It was printed in pencil 
on plain white paper that showed no watermark. The envelope 
was the kind you buy at a post office, already stamped; the special 
delivery stamp had been added. 

Kennedy was absent-mindedly helping himself to almonds from 
a bowl on a console and apparently paying no attention to what 
was going on. After a moment he drifted into a kind of den where 
skins lay on the floor. Antlers, a deer’s head, a bear’s head, a pair 
of snowshoes, adorned the walls. He went back into the living- 
room. 

“Mr. Parcell,” he said, “I like your den very much. Would you 
care to sell the snowshoes?” 

Parcell looked dumbfounded. “Certainly not,” he said. “I used 
them in the Klondike when I was a boy. Haven’t you read my 
book?” 

Kennedy shrugged and munched some more almonds. MacBride 
shot him a sidelong exasperated glance, then turned to Parcell 
saying: 

“Did you keep a record of the numbers of the ransom money?” 

Parcell said, “I didn’t, but Mr. Ringers did.” 

Ringers was terse: “It’s over at my apartment. We can pick it 
up whenever you want, Captain.” 

“Swell,” MacBride said. “Let’s.” 

Ringers got his hat and overcoat and went out with MacBride 
and Kennedy. Gahagan was throwing snowballs at a group of kids 
across the street. 

“Gahagan!” barked the skipper. 

Gahagan came over to the Buick looking very red-faced and 
indignant. “Them brats,” he complained, “yelled at me ‘Brass 
buttons, blue coat, couldn’t catch a nanny goat.’”’ 

“What of it?” MacBride bit off. “Where’s your dignity? Ignore 
those things. Get in behind the wheel.” 


| 
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One of the kids yelled, “Cops are flops, cops are flops!” 

MacBride stiffened, glared. “Hey, you!” he yelled back. “I'll 
turn you upside down and fan you so hard—” He stopped, swal- 
lowed, reddened, then stepped into the sedan. 


Ringers lived in a modest apartment in a modest house on 
Westervelt Avenue. He had let himself in with a key, explaining, 
“My wife said she was going to see Rena. That’s Russel’s wife. 
This way, gentlemen.” 

He led them into a small alcove fitted with a desk and book- 
cases. The whole apartment was neat, orderly, substantial. It had 
not the elegance of Hector Parcell’s home but to MacBride it 
seemed a great deal more comfortable, though shabby. 

Ringers selected a key from his ring, bent towards the desk 
and then frowned. A drawer was part way open. With a short 
oath he yanked it open and plunged his hand into it, shuffling a 
mass of papers. 

“It’s gone,” he said. He pointed. “The drawer’s been forced 
open.” 

MacBride could see scars which a chisel or a knife had left. 
He growled, “Did the kidnapers know you were going to carry 
the money?” 

“Mr. Parcell told them, yes.” 

Kennedy, who was already lounging in the most comfortable 
chair in the place, asked, “Mr. Ringers, do you know Rena’s 
brother, Sam Church?” 

Ringers turned with a puzzled frown. “Why, yes.” 

P well?” 

“Fairly.” 

“He ever visit you here?” 

‘“‘A number of times.” 

“What does he do?” Kennedy asked. 

Ringers shrugged. “Why, I believe he works in a cigar store. 
He used to make good money cutting diamonds, until his eyes 
went back on him.” 
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MacBride said, “What kind of a puzzle are you trying to put 
together?” to Kennedy. 

“None,” said Kennedy dreamily. “I knew Rena had a brother 
and I just wondered what he did. Skip it.” 

There was the sound of a door closing and a small, plain- 
looking girl in a dark cloth coat came in. She stopped at sight 
of the men and looked confused. 

Ringers grinned. “Hello, Lucy. These men are from the police 
and the newspaper. Captain MacBride and Mr. Kennedy.” 

“How do you do,” she said gravely. 

Ringers’ face clouded. “Somebody rifled my desk, Lucy, and 
stole the numbers of the ransom money.” 

“Who could have done that?” she asked flatly. “I locked the 
door when I went out.” 

MacBride said, “Skeleton keys often get doors open, but not 
desk drawers. When did you go out, Mrs. Ringers?” 

“About two hours ago. About nine-thirty. I went over to see 
Rena, Russel’s wife.’”’ She took her hat off and looked almost 
drab; but she had a firm little chin, direct blue eyes. ““Who would 
have the nerve to come into this apartment after getting the 
money and killing Russel?” 

“Kidnapers,” said MacBride, “exist by nerve, Mrs. Ringers.” 
He asked, “Is your phone here connected with the switchboard 
downstairs?” 

“Why, yes,” said Lucy Ringers promptly. 

The skipper and Kennedy went downstairs and MacBride, show- 
ing his shield, asked the telephone operator, “Were there any calls 
for the Ringers apartment after nine-thirty this morning?” 

“Yes one. There was no one in.” 

“What time?” 

“Just a few minutes after Mrs. Ringers went out.” 

“Man or woman?” 

“Man.” 

““What’s your number?” 
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“Westervelt nine-eight-eight and nine-eight-nine.” 

“Get me Police Headquarters,” the skipper said; and when he 
was connected: “Hello, Otto. This is Steve. .. . Put a tracer on 
calls made to Westervelt nine-eight-eight or nine-eight-nine be- 
tween nine-thirty and ten this morning. [ll ring back.” 

Outside, he paused before the Buick and said to Kennedy, 
“Listen, bright eyes. Are you telling all that’s on your mind or are 
you giving me the run-around?” 

“Why fill your mind with a lot of chaff, skipperino?” 

“Why not let me decide what’s chaff and what isn’t?” 

“I like everything about you, Stevie, but your suspicious nature. 
Who am I to offer suggestions to the head of the detective bureau? 
It would be presumptuous.” 

MacBride growled, “Go to hell!” and climbed into the sedan. 

The skid-chains dug into the snow as Gahagan lurched the car 
off. 

Kennedy bummed a cigaret off the cop on the corner and 
meandered up the street. He was a scarecrow of a figure in a 
threadbare topcoat that could not possibly have kept him warm. 
He wore no rubbers, no gloves. Though the sun shone, the wind 
was raw, rowdy. Kennedy shivered, but good-temperedly. 


FOUR 

The Acme was a social-political club at the foot of Barrack 
Street, not far from City Hall. It was a square, dull building of 
sandstone with thick brass rails flanking its six stone steps. The 
interior was paneled in old, dark oak and the chandeliers were 
ancient. You could run into anyone there from the mayor to a 
Skiff Street ward-heeler or certain hard-faced men whose means of 
earning a living could be questioned. 

Tom Shack was sitting in a leather sofa in the vast reading-room 
having a pre-luncheon cocktail with his constant shadow, Jerry 
Testro. Tom Shack liked tweeds and wore them summer and 
winter. Testro went in for dark clothes, always. 
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Kennedy ambled up and dropped wearily into a chair facing the 
leather sofa. “Florida must be nice,” he sighed. “No snow. I dis- 
like snow.” 

Tom Shack’s eyes were merry, inscrutable. “Would a drink 
cheer you up?” 

“It would. Rye, straight. What do you think about Russ Par- 
cell?” 

“Rye straight for the gentleman,” Tom Shack said to one of the 
ancient waiters; and to Kennedy, “I was afraid he’d get drunk and 
pass out some cold night.” 

“That report is obsolete,” Kennedy said drowsily. 

“Have an anchovy. Is it?” 

“He was kidnaped.” 

Tom Shack sat back and exclaimed, “No!” 

Kennedy ate an anchovy. “Kidnaped, yes. The dough was paid 
—thirty grand—but Parcell was killed anyhow.” 

“The paper said he was found frozen to death.” 

“Sure. Some enterprising guy probably poured water over him 
and took him for a walk.” 

Testro said, “Some enterprising guy should have thought of that 
a long time ago.” 

“Now, now, Jerry,” said Tom Shack. 

Testro snapped, “He was a heel.” 

“Who owed Shack,” Kennedy said, “eight thousand five hun- 
dred and fifty dollars.” 

Tom Shack grinned. His battered old face folded into a hun- 
dred wrinkles and he began to shake with silent laughter. Testro 
did not laugh. He stared very hard at Kennedy. Then he ripped out: 

“Watch those cracks, Kennedy. If Parcel told you that—” 

“Parcell didn’t. The transom over your office door was open 
Tuesday night. I never carry cotton around for my ears.” 

Testro had a dark, cold smile. “So it was a gag, that one about 
the men’s room.” 

“Admittedly. The curiosity of the newspaperman is well known. 
You said you didn’t want Parcell to drive home because he might 
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crack himself up and you fellows would be out some dinero. You 
want to know the real reason?” 

“Tm dying to hear it.” 

“Mae Bannon.” 

“Rabbits out of your hat, eh?” 

“My head, Jerry. You’re nuts about Mae and she was nuts 
about Russ Parcell. You figured it was a good excuse, the one 
about Russ being too drunk to drive, to keep him from taking her 
home.” 

Testro’s dark jaw was set. “Rabbits, and they’re still out of your 
hat, and they’re blind. Mae Bannon’s a chiseler and I knew Parcell 
was a sap for dames and at the Mansion House we watch out for 
that, even though the guy’s a sap. So your two and two make 
what?” 

Kennedy grinned. “Maybe you add differently than I do.” 

“Maybe I add with my head.” 

Kennedy turned to Tom Shack. “How do you add, Tom?” 

“Well, I could always add pretty good.” 

“Come clean, then. Wasn’t Jerry gone on Mae?” 

Tom Shack looked wistfully into his cocktail, then shrugged. 
“Whatever Jerry told you, it goes. I never took any interest in his 
love life.” 

“This might be a good time to begin,” Kennedy said. “The cops 
don’t know that Russ Parcell owed you eighty-five hundred and 
fifty dollars. They don’t know that you need the money. You need 
it bad. The overhead at the Mansion House is big. You dropped 
twenty thousand on the Rigo-Lamont fight before Christmas. Your 
wife just came out of the hospital and that cost you six thousand. 
You couldn’t meet a note due on January first for five thousand. 
The thirty-thousand ransom money would just about clear up what 
you’ve dropped and what you owe.” 

Tom Shack set down his drink and smiled with his lips, not his 
eyes. “So you're a rat, too, huh?” 

“A rat would have told the cops what I know long ago. ’'m a 
horse trader. Just an old hoss trader.” 


™* 
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Tom Shack picked up his glass. “It’s tough I haven’t got any- 
thing to trade, Kennedy. As far as I know, Jerry hated Mae Ban- 
non’s guts.” 

Kennedy stood up, wearing a vague, dreamy smile. “Thanks for 
the drink, Tom.” 

Testro growled, “Pedal your dogs, little man.” 

“Mae wasn’t home,” Kennedy said amiably. “I probably won’t 
be able to locate her for a day or so.” 

“I wish you luck,” snapped Testro. 

Tom Shack was staring fixedly at the floor. 

Kennedy left The Acme and made his way between walls of 
snow taller than he was tall. Traffic still moved slowly. He boarded 
a street-car and sat mooning in the back of it until it reached 
Baxter Street. Then he got out, huddled in his coat, and walked 
down Baxter to Chevron. There was a combination cigar store and 
barber shop on the corner. He went in. 

“Hello, Sam,” he said to the broad man back of the cigar coun- 
ter. “Sorry to hear about your brother-in-law’s death.” 

“Thanks, whoever you are.” 

“Kennedy’s the name. I met you at Enrico’s Tuesday night. 1 
was with Russ.” 

Church took a cigar out of his mouth. “Now I know you,” he 
said, after a long squint. “I didn’t recognize you. My eyes are not 
so good.” 

“Ym from the Free Press. Anything you'd like to say about your 
brother-in-law?” 

Church looked levelly at him for a moment, then put his cigar 
back in his mouth, shook his head and went about rearranging his 
showcase. 

The door opened and MacBride came in hard-heeled, red- 
nosed. “Well, what are you doing here, Kennedy?” 

“I have a lot of cigaret coupons. I thought I might be able to 
trade for a pair of snowshoes. No luck, though. Did you want to 
see me?” 
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“T never want to see you. Church—I want to see Church.” 
“What can I do for you?” asked the man behind the counter. 
“You Church?” 

“yeah.” 

“I’m MacBride from Headquarters.” 

“Glad to know you.” 

“Yeah?” the skipper said. “What’s the number of that phone 
alongside your cash register?” 

“South two-one-three-two.” 

“Okay. You rang Marshal Ringers’ apartment at nine-forty this 
morning. There was no answer.” 

“I know there wasn’t. Smoke?” 

“I buy my own. Why’d you make the call?” 

Church leaned on the showcase. “Marshal orders his pipe to- 
bacco through me. I wanted to tell him Id just got some in.” 

“You sure you didn’t want to find out if the apartment was 
empty so you could go there and swipe the numbers of the 
ransom bills?” 

Church stared for a long moment. Then he smiled. “So ’'m a 
kidnaper, eh?” 

“T asked you a question.” 

“The answer’s no. How the hell could I go to the apartment 
when I hold down a job here from eight till five. And if you want 
to know if I was here all morning, ask the barbers. There’s four 
of them.” 

MacBride shot back, “I don’t think you’d be dummy enough to 
leave your job. You could’ve sent someone there.” 

“Who?” 

“If I knew, do you suppose I’d be wasting my time here? Close 
up and put your duds on. I’ve got your sister Rena over at Head- 
quarters.” 

Church’s mouth snapped shut. 

MacBride chuckled. “She can’t explain how three hundred 
bucks got in her handbag. Suppose you come over and try.” 
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Rena Parcell was a brunette. She was small, slight, with olive 
skin, small feet, small hands. She had about her that competent 
air which is often found in small women. Her eyes were brown, 
wide-open. She was no clinging vine. 

Sam Church entered MacBride’s office followed by the skipper 
and Kennedy. 

Rena said, “Hello, Sam.” 

“Hello, Rena,” Church said. “Have they been pushing you 
around?” 

Moriarity, who had been sitting in the office with Rena, said, 
“We thought we’d push you around instead.” 

MacBride sat down at his desk, filled his pipe and lit up. “The 
thing is,” he said bluntly, “that three hundred dollars can’t get up, 
take a walk and sit down in a woman’s handbag. You,” he said, 
pointing his pipestem at the woman, “left your husband, Russel 
Parcell, a month ago. You took a room in a rooming house at 
710 Cassland. It’s a place where you pay by the week. The owner 
wanted two weeks’ rent in advance but you said you didn’t have 
it, so she took one week’s. Then you hunted for work and got a 
job as hostess in the Hotel Raphael coffee shop at twenty-eight 
bucks a week. So far you’ve drawn three weeks’ salary, or eighty- 
four dollars. I’m not making this stuff up in my head. You told me 
this an hour and a half ago and I checked up with the rooming- 
house owner and with the hotel people. You also told me that 
you were practically broke. A minute later, while you're getting 
me a drink of water, I pick up your pocketbook, open it and find 
three hundred dollars. My God, madam, what do you take me 
for!” 

“I haven’t decided yet,” she flipped back at him. “You asked 
me how the money got there and I told you I don’t know. I still 
don’t know.” 

“Listen, listen,” the skipper said sadly. “You leave your hus- 
band. While you were married to him—or rather, lived with him 
during your marriage to him—he never supported you. You lived 
with him for two years. When you married him, you had ten thou- 
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sand dollars which your aunt’d left you. He bled you of that, bit 
by bit. I know because a bank teller friend of mine was good 
enough to tip me off that he used to cash checks for your husband. 
The checks were signed by you. Do you deny that?” 

Her lips worked. “‘No! No, of course I don’t!” 

“Okay. He bled you, he ran up bills, and on top of that he 
chased other women. He was a drunkard. He didn’t support you. 
He didn’t even come home for two and three nights at a time. 
So you left him. You got to hate him and you left him.” 

“IT got to hate him,” she said, ‘“‘and I left him. All right. Now 
what else?” 

Church said, “Don’t let him rattle you, Sis. He’s trying to pin 
the ransom money on you. He’s screwy. They haven’t got the bill 
numbers. He’s a bag of wind. You don’t have to talk.” 

MacBride got up and came over and said to Church, “How 
would you like to get a bust in the puss, Mr. Church?” 

“Kick him in the shins,” Moriarity said. “It hurts more.” 

Church said with a mocking smile, “If it'd give you a lot of 
pleasure to bust me in the puss, Captain, bust me. You cops must 
have your fun.” 

MacBride sat down on the desk, looked reflectively at his pipe 
for a minute. Then he sighed and said to Moriarity, “Take the 
woman downstairs and lock her up.” 

Moriarity bowed. “Mrs. Parcell, if you please.” 

Church growled, “You can’t lock her up!” 

“Can’t I?” MacBride asked. “I can lock her up and I can lock 
you up. Now ain’t that surprising?” 

Church’s voice rose: “You’re trying to pin something on her! 


_ Damn you, she’s not mixed up in this kidnaping and murder! 


She wouldn’t have dirtied her hands on that yellow-bellied slob! 


_ He stunk! He was a lousy skunk at heart and for two cents I'd 


. have bashed his kisser in!” 


MacBride said, “So for thirty grand you made a smoother job 
of it.” 
Moriarity was taking hold of Rena’s arm. Church, his face dull 
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red, took one step and one swing. Moriarity plowed through odds 
and ends of furniture before he hit the floor. MacBride clipped 
Church on the side of the jaw and Rena headed for MacBride and 
as the skipper turned she kicked him in the shins. 

“Ouch!” he said. “You little—” 

“Never in my life!” roared Moriarity. “Never in my life have I 
been struck inside Headquarters! This is the end!” 

Church said, “Well, this makes it twice,” and knocked him 
down again. Moriarity’s gun flew from his hand and Church caught 
it and turned on the skipper. “You started this, big boy. Come on, 
Rena.” He grabbed his sister by the hand. 

“You forgot the visiting Press,” said Kennedy, leaning against 
the wall with a small automatic in his hand. 

Rena exclaimed, “Say, I never noticed him!” 

“Y’m really part of the wallpaper,” said Kennedy, “except I 
shoot. Drop it, Church, or I drop little sister.” 

Church grunted and slid the revolver on to the desk. 

The skipper picked it up. His eyes were hard, his mouth a grim 
line. He said quietly in a low, heavy voice, “Maybe you'll talk 
now.” 

“Tl give you two guesses,” Church said. 

Rena cried, “You people can’t handle us this way! What have 
we done? Nothing! Talk? I wouldn’t talk to you if you were the 
last man on earth!” 

MacBride pressed a button and two uniformed officers came in. 
He said, “Take these two down and lock ’em up. If the guy gets 
wise, crown him.” 

The two officers took Church and his sister out. 

MacBride dropped to his chair and looked suddenly haggard. 
“Parcell wasn’t worth a hell of a lot, Kennedy. It’s tough I got to 
go to work on the wife. The funny thing about justice is, you don’t 
know just where it begins and where it ends.” 

Kennedy said, “Still the old softie, eh?” 

“You got to admit Parcell was a heel. There ought to be some 
distinction between when you kill a heel and when you kill a 
good guy.” 


— 
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“I know,” said Kennedy. “You’re going to take the lady, pat 
her on the head, and send her home.” 

MacBride stood up, frowned. “‘That’s the hell of it, bozo. I’m 
going to hang her.” 

Moriarity sat up, groaned. 

MacBride looked down at him. “What the hell’s the matter 
with you? Were you muscle-bound?” 

Moriarity stood up, white fire in his eyes. “Just give me five 
minutes alone in a room with that guy.” 

“Don’t be a dope, kid,” the skipper said. “We got enough cops 
on the sick list.” 


FIVE 

Kennedy went to Enrico’s for dinner. It was a cold, black, 
windless night. The snow in front of Enrico’s was piled shoulder 
high and shovelers were still at work. 

“Tl eat at the bar,” Kennedy told Enrico. “Steak sandwich, 
French fries, and an artichoke with butter sauce.” 

He went into the bar and climbed on to a stool. “Paderoofski, 
my friend, a double Martini. Chuck the olive out the window.” 

“Meester Kennedy, howza av’ry leetle ting? Isn’t it so bad 
Meester Parcell wazza bomp off?” 

“Yeah. D’you do it, Paderoofski?” 

Paderoofski leaned intimately across the bar. “Meester Ken- 
nedy, between us axtremely, I am not bosted up weeth griff. 
Meester Parcell wazza potickelly nasty man, I’m dun’t tink not. 
I wazza not be crazzy bout his gots.” 

“Paderoofski, your French is improving. How about the double 
Martini?” He added, “And the olive out the window.” 

Paderoofski made the Martini with a flourish, served it with a 
piratical grin. Kennedy took the olive out and popped it into a 
spittoon. He finished another Martini before his meal arrived; 
had a rye highball with the meal. He hung around for another hour 
and drank five brandies. Before he left he said: 

“No kidding, Paderoofski. You didn’t kill him, did you?” 

Paderoofski’s eyebrows spread upward and outward. “Meester 
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Kennedy, I’m never bomp off a man in my life! Never! Only once. 
No, it wazza twice. Well, maybe t’ree times. I’m dun’t know too 
sure.” 

“Where was that?” 

“In de war,” sighed Paderoofski. 

Kennedy left. 

He killed another hour in the Stokehold drinking brandy and 
then grabbed a cab, to go home and get some more money. He 
lived in a not-too-run-down rooming house in Hallam Street, a 
quiet, dull corner of the city. The snow had been shoveled off the 
stone stoop and ashes had been spread on them. Humming con- 
tentedly to himself, he climbed to his room, switched on the light 
and blinked. 

Two big men were sitting in chairs and one of them said in a 
hard, lazy voice, “We been waitin’ for you, sweetheart. Ain’t you 
nice to come home early?” He wore a rough brown cap and had 
a jaw like the bow of a: tugboat. 

His companion said, “Oh, he ain’t a bad guy, Bat. Ah still 
claims he ain’t a bad guy a-tall.” 

“Jazz, ain’t I told you never to mention no names?” 

“Lawzy, has Ah, Bat?” 

They stood up. The white man was angular, rocky-boned. The 
Negro was burly, with a mouthful of gold teeth. The white man 
came over, put his left hand on Kennedy’s shoulder and said: 

“Can you take it?” 

“No,” said Kennedy. 

“Then that’s just too bad,” the white man said and knocked 
him cold. 

Kennedy woke up in a ramshackle room where a single light 
bulb hung from the center of a ceiling whose plaster was cracked 
in many places. The light bulb had no shade. He lay on a pile of 
rags in a corner. 

Bat sat on a chair with his legs outstretched. He was munching 
popcorn which he drew from a large paper sack. The Negro 
squatted on the floor strumming a banjo. 

Bat said, “Play me de ‘Prisoner’s Song,’ Jazz.” 
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“Ah don’t like t’ play dat song, Bat.” 

“Play it. I likes it. It’s got class.” 

Jazz strummed it and sang the words in a husky whisper. When 
he finished he reached for a drink. 

“Lousy,” said Kennedy. 

Bat stared. “De noive o’ some people! De noive!” He leaned 
forward, his eyes glaring. “Jazz,” he commanded, “go over and 
kick his teeth in.” 

The Negro whined: “Bat, Ah tol’ yo’ dat song ain’t no good.” 

“Listen, Jazz, you gonna make me get up and do it?” 

Kennedy said, “I wasn’t referring to the song. I was dreaming 
about something.” 

Bat relaxed and dug his hand into the paper sack. “It’s lucky 
you was, sweetheart.” 

Kennedy sat up and pawed feebly at his face. He stared dis- 
mally around the room, his stringy hair hanging over his eyes, - 
his face pale and emaciated. He coughed a little, rubbed his hand 
against his chest. 

The Negro grinned. “Any song you-all’d like t’ hear, Mistuh 
Kennedy?” 

“Listen, Jazz,” Bat remonstrated. “Dis mugg ain’t a guest here, 
he’s a prisoner. Play ‘Mammy’. If he don’t like dat Pll knock him 
in two so’s I kin kill some time tryin’ to put him together again. 
Go ahead. Don’t argue. Play ‘Mammy’.” 

“Ah wisht,” pouted the Negro, “Ah could jest once play what 
Ah want. Jest once.” 

Kennedy said, “I think there’s something funny about my neck. 
You better get a doctor.” He grimaced as he tried to straighten 
his head. 

The Negro said, “Ah told you, Bat, you should nevah hit dat 
man de way you-all did.” 

“Shut up!” growled the white man. He got up and swaggered 
across the room. He reached down and cuffed Kennedy on the 
ear. Kennedy said, “Oooo!” and flopped around on his face, lay 
there quite motionless except for his jerky breathing. 

The Negro looked scared. ‘““Bat—” 
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“Shut up!” the white man barked. He sat down again, picked 
up the sack of popcorn and said, “Play ‘Mammy’.” 

“Ah know, Bat, but you-all take care. Dat man ain’t no more 
’an a shadder an’ if you-all kills him—” 

“I said, Jazz, play ‘Mammy’.” 

Kennedy remained lying on his face. After a while he moved his 
hands up and seemed to be resting his head on them. Little twitch- 
ings coursed over his body. In about half an hour he rolled over, 
stumbled to his knees, his head still way over to one side. 

“Glory be!” wailed the Negro. “Look!” 

“Hah?” said Bat. 

“Oh, Lawd, Bat! Look!” 

Bat squinted. 

Kennedy was crawling feebly across the floor. There were 
ghostly blue patches beneath his eyes, on his cheekbones. His 
lips and the flesh around his lips were also blue. There was a 
glassy stare in his eyes. 

The Negro jumped to his feet, his big lips shaking. He cried, 
“Bat, you done it!” 

“Lay off!” snarled the white man, standing spread-legged. “This 
guy thinks he’s gonna waltz outta here, eh? I'll waltz him! Pll kick 
his ear off!” 

The Negro’s eyes bulged. “Bat, man, you-all listen to me! He’s 
goin’ blue, Bat! Ah tell you, you busted his neck. Bat!” 

Bat drove his foot at Kennedy’s head but the Negro, blind with 
fear, threw himself on the big man and crashed with him to the 
floor. Bat roared. 

The Negro cried, “Bat, Ah’m tellin’ you-all—” 

The white man heaved and struck the Negro between the eyes. 
The Negro looked shocked, then angry. His teeth bared. He 
jumped up as Bat jumped up and hit the white man in the belly. 
Bat grunted and closed with him and their big bodies crashed 
against the wall. They separated. The Negro took a wild overhand 
swing, smashed the lightbulb and plunged the room into darkness. 

Kennedy was on his way. He reached the hall outside, raced 
down the staircase, followed another staircase to the street level 
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and stumbled to the front door. He unlatched it, hauled it open and 
fell down a flight of four wooden steps to the snowy sidewalk. 
He could hear heavy footsteps pounding down the inside stair- 
way. He got up and ran down the street on the rutty snow, his 
legs unsteady, his frail arms flying. The street ended at a railroad 
abutment. He could see two figures in swift pursuit. 

The drop to the yards below was a dozen feet, but he took off 
and landed broadside in a snowbank. He rolled out of it and 
tottered across tracks and switches. He crawled beneath a motion- 
less string of box cars. On the other side, a yard engine was haul- 
ing a string of empty gondolas slowly and he swung aboard and 
rode crouched between two gondolas. He was so exhausted that it 
hurt him to breathe. The wheels creaked monotonously in the 
cold night air. The pungent smell of soft coal smoke boiled in 
Kennedy’s nostrils. When the cars jerked to a stop he half-climbed, 
half-fell to the ground. Frozen clinkers joggled his feet. 

He got out of the yards beneath the West Viaduct and went 
around to the passenger terminal and into the toilets. When he 
had run hot water into a basin he scrubbed the light-blue ink 
from beneath his eyes, his cheeks, and from around his mouth. 
There was some on his hands too, for he had used his fingers to 
spread the ink after having squirted it from his fountain pen. He 
got his hands clean also. 

There was a booth outside the toilet door and he entered it and 
called MacBride. He said, “Turn two-o-six Liversey Street inside 
out and see what happens. Two guys took me there when I wasn’t 
looking and a colored man’s fear of ghosties got me out... . 
Kennedy, of course. . .. How do I know. Pull your own chestnuts 
out of the fire. I’m going out and get a drink.” 

He went around to Enrico’s and said to Enrico, “I’m broke. 
I want to borrow twenty bucks, a gun, and two drinks of rye.” 

Enrico took twenty dollars from the cash register, a .32 auto- 
matic out of a jar labeled Peppermint. Then he looked very severe. 
“Kennedy, it’s the troot, you weel have to pay for de drinks. 
Strictly cash iss my motto.” 

Kennedy grinned. “You're an old meany, Enrico.” 
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Six 

He could not have looked formidable had he tried. He was 
naturally round-shouldered, hollow-chested, and his clothes were 
always haphazard and ill-assembled. Color schemes meant nothing 
in his life. He wore a tie till it was worn out and a hat until some- 
one stole it or until, on one of his benders, he lost it. 

When he entered the Mansion House at eleven-fifteen the hat- 
check girl said, “Good evening, Mr. Kennedy,” and reached for 
his hat and coat. “How is everything?” 

“Fine, Toots,” he said and gave her his things. 

His yellow hair was tousled and one corner of his collar stood 
upward. The rhumba music was very catchy. Men and women in 
evening clothes drifted languidly from the bar across the central 
hall into the dining-room. Mirrors flashed light back and forth 
sharply, like beacons. 

Kennedy went through the central hall and climbed the stair- 
way. The carpeting felt almost pneumatic beneath his feet. He did 
not hurry and he did not look particularly wide-awake. When he 
reached the door to Tom Shack’s office he did not knock; and 
when he opened it and drifted in, Tom Shack said: 

“Hello, Kennedy. Wrong door again?” 

Kennedy smiled whimsically, closed the door and said, “Right 
door this time, Tom.” He crossed the room to the blue leather 
divan, sat down, put his feet upon the divan and leaned back com- 
fortably on the rolled armrest. 

Tom Shack chuckled, clipped the tip off a cigar and said, “All 
the comforts of home, eh? Well, why not? Thanks for not telling 
the police.” He lit up. 

Kennedy began cleaning his fingernails with a penknife. “Where’s 
Jerry?” he asked. 

“Jerry? Oh, night off.” 

“And where does he go on his nights off?” 

Shack shrugged. “Don’t ask me, Kennedy.” 

“Tl bet he stays home reading the Encyclopaedia Britannica or 
writing letters to his mother.” 
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“No. I guess he goes to a show or a movie or something.” 

“That’s the boy. Be cagey, Tom. Or something.” 

Tom Shack sat back with an impatient gesture. “What the hell’s 
in your hair now, Kennedy?” 

“Jerry Testro.” 

“Jerry? Hell, man, Jerry’s a fine boy. Honest as the day is 
long.” 

“Days get pretty short in winter.” Kennedy put his knife away 
and his feet on the floor. “Where does he live?” 

“Who?” 

“If we’ve been talking about two people, stop me.” 

Tom Shack’s eyes narrowed. “Look here, Kennedy. Jerry’s a 
white guy, he’s the tops. Lay off him.” 

‘“‘Where does he live?” 

“That boy’s worked for me for six years. He’s straight as a 
straight line. He cut his own salary to help me out.” 

“I’m not asking for that kind of groceries. Where does he 
live?” 

Tom Shack turned up his palms, dropped his shoulders. “The 
Green Towers.” He made a sour, unhappy face, saying, “I wish 
you'd leave Jerry alone.” 

Kennedy went to the Green Towers in a cab. The cab jolted 
over snow ruts and ice hummocks and Kennedy huddled in the 
rear seat, his teeth chattering with the cold. The Green Towers 
was a Norman structure on Cloverdale Boulevard—an apartment- 
hotel, mostly residential. Its lobby had a huge fireplace, wrought- 
iron lighting fixtures. Its desk clerk was an amiable gray man. 

“Mr. Testro,” Kennedy said. 

“Why, he’s not in, sir. There was a phone call for him five 
minutes ago. He hasn’t been in all day. In fact, he wasn’t in last 
night.” 

“How sure of that are you?” 

“Oh, quite sure. You see, last night he phoned me from Letz- 
ville. It was about this time. He wanted to know if there were any 
important messages for him. I said there was not. Then he told 
me he wouldn’t be in tonight and asked me to please feed his 
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macaw. He said if there was any important message— By the way, 
is yours important?” 

“Very.” 

The clerk handed him a slip of paper. “There’s the phone num- 
ber he left. The snow, of course, must have detained him in Letz- 
ville last night but I know the train was running this morning.” 

Kennedy thanked him and crossing the lobby entered a tele- 
phone booth. He called police headquarters and got Otto Bett- 
decken on the wire. “This is Kennedy, Otto. . . . Do me a favor, 
will you? . . . Okay. Here’s a phone number: Letzville one-five. 
Get me the address and find out what kind of a place it is... 
Call me back at West one-four-four-one.” 

He hung up and sat down in a chair outside the booth. Bett- 
decken rang back in fifteen minutes and Kennedy said, “Thanks a 
million, Otto,” and left the Green Towers. He walked three blocks 
south and caught a high-speed trolley to Letzville. It took him 
half an hour to reach the sleepy suburb, five minutes to walk from 
the car stop to the Letzville House, a two-storied frame hotel. A 
gaunt man was drowsing behind the desk. 

Kennedy said good-naturedly, “Hello. Did a man named Testro 
stop here last night? Or am I bothering you?” 

The gaunt man yawned, motioned. “Look in the register.” 

Kennedy looked and found Jerry Testro’s name. “What time 
did he check in?” 

“What did he look like?” 

Kennedy said, “Tall, dark and handsome. About thirty.” 

“Oh, I remember, sure. Well, he first came in around six and 
asked to look at the register, and I guess he didn’t find what he 
wanted, so he went out. Then he came in again about eleven and 
said the tram wasn’t running and he’d have to spend the night. 
So he spent the night. He checked out at about nine this morning, 
when I told him the tram was running again.” 

“He have any visitors?” 

“Nope.” 

Kennedy trudged back through the snow to the car stop, shiv- 
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ered in the cold for twenty minutes. Then a car came along and 
he rode back to Richmond City. He got off at the point where he 
had boarded it outbound and returned to the Green Towers. He 
grinned sleepily at the clerk, saying: 

“There’s probably no truth in this, but we got a call that there 
was a dead man in Testro’s apartment. I’m from the Free Press,” 
he added, showing his press card. 

The gray clerk stared. “Surely, I can’t believe—” 

“We might take a look. I think it’s a gag myself.” 

“By all means, we'll take a look.” 

The apartment was on the third floor. There was a large living- 
room with a gallery. There was a macaw in a huge cage. The clerk 
went up to the gallery and Kennedy went into the pantry, looked 
in the kitchen. There was a service door in the pantry fitted with 
a heavy brass snaplock. He turned back the snaplock and set it, 
then returned into the living-room. The clerk was coming down 
from the gallery, saying: 

“Nothing to it. I looked in both bedrooms.” 

Kennedy said, “Nothing in the kitchen, either. I thought it was 
a gag.” 

They went down in the elevator and Kennedy left by the main 
door. He walked around to the side entrance, slipped in through 
the single swing door and took the fire stairway up to the third 
floor. He entered Testro’s apartment by the service door, snapped 
shut the lock and then strolled casually into the living-room. 
Switching on only one floor lamp, he relaxed wearily into a huge 
divan beside which stood a decanter of whiskey, a rack filled with 
glasses. He helped himself liberally to Testro’s whiskey and Testro’s 
cigarets. The macaw made low clucking sounds. 

Kennedy yawned, “Polly want a cracker?” 

“Nuts to youse, pal,” the macaw said. 

Kennedy polished off four drinks and lay back full length on 
the divan. It was half-past one by the banjo clock on the wall. 
Then it was a quarter of two. Then it was two. At two the buzzer 
sounded. Kennedy sat up. 
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“Nobody home!” squawked the macaw. “Nobody home!” 

Kennedy ambled to the door, taking his gun out of his pocket 
and holding it negligently in the palm of his hand. He opened the 
door and saw Mae Bannon standing in front of him. His smile was 
gentle, dreamy. 

He drawled, “Fancy seeing you here, Mae.” 


SEVEN 

She began to back away. Pain welled up in her eyes and a 
grimace rolled down her under lip. 

“Come in, Mae,” Kennedy said tranquilly. 

She swallowed and made a sound doing it. Her eyes staggered 
from his dreamy face to the gun in his hand. The corners of her 
mouth became wet. He reached out gently with his left hand, took 
hold of her arm, drew her slowly but firmly into the small foyer. 
He closed, locked the door. He prodded her gently in the small 
of the back and she moved wooden-legged into the living-room. 
Her eyes wandered dazedly around the room. He put the gun 
back into his pocket. 

“Been places, Mae?” 

She turned and stared at him for a long minute, a hunted look 
in her eyes, her lips quivering against her teeth. She let out a 
small, hoarse sob and bolted for the door. He caught her in the 
foyer and pulled her back into the living-room, shoved her into 
the divan. He showed no especial anger. 

“Drink?” he asked. 

She shook her head. 

“Smoke?” 

She shook her head. 

He took a drink himself. “Talk?” 

She pressed back into the divan and stared up at him with ter- 
rified eyes. He stood slouching on his feet, mild, quiet, whimsical. 
There was nothing formidable about him, nothing terrifying. 

““Where’ve you been since Russ Parcell died?” he asked. 

She swallowed hard and looked away with wide, straining eyes. 
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Her breathing began to be very audible and her fingers crawled 
tightly, aimlessly on the cushions of the divan. 

He said, “Was it nice for you and Testro to gang on Russ?” 

She sobbed tautly. 

“I know Russ was a heel,” Kennedy went on, “but you should 
have given him a break.” 

She shook her head and her lips burst apart and she cried pas- 
sionately, “I didn’t, I didn’t! I don’t know what you’re talking 
about!” She jumped up wildly. “Let me out of here! Let me go!” 

He stepped in front of her and she turned and ran toward the 
gallery. He pulled her back down off the steps. She broke away 
and headed for the door. He caught hold of her arm and spun 
her about and she reeled and then struck out for the kitchen. He 
reached the kitchen door a jump ahead of her and blocked her 
and she swiveled and ran towards the gallery again. He went up 
the steps after her. She screamed, “Let me go!” 

The macaw squawked, “Hey, Bat! Hey, Bat!” 

Kennedy stopped in his tracks and stared at the bird. 

“That’s far enough,” Testro said. He was standing in the foyer 
entrance with a gun in his hand. He looked very dark and worn 
and grim. 

Mae had reached the gallery and she stood with both arms 
braced on the railing, gasping for breath. 

Kennedy looked at Testro, shrugged and came leisurely down 
to the living-room. He said, “You'll never get to be President 
doing this, Jerry.” 

“You will clown, won’t you?” 

“When did Bat give you the bird?” 

There was no humor in Testro’s voice when he said, “For a 
little guy, Kennedy, you sure take chances.” 

“When a couple of gorillas named Bat and Jazz bounce me 
around, I sure do.” 

Mae ran down from the gallery, ran across to Testro, crying, 
“Jerry, I shouldn’t have come here. But I—I—” 

“Quiet, Mae.” 
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“I just didn’t know what—” 

“Quiet, baby.” 

“Oh, Jerry, Jerry!” she sobbed hoarsely. 

Testro said, “How long you been here, Mae?” 

“Only about ten or fifteen minutes.” 

“Was the squirt rough?” 

““No—no!” 

“What'd you tell him?” 

“Nothing, Jerry! Nothing!” 

Testro’s lips clamped. His jaw was a hard dark knot, his eyes 
two black coals. 

She panted, “Jerry—look out. He’s got a gun in his pocket.” 

Testro’s smile was hard, wolfish. “It won’t do him any good, 
baby. Kennedy, you pulled one wisecrack too many. You ought 
to stick to your pencils and stay out of man-sized company.” 

Kennedy’s smile was dusty, dreamy. “For a little guy, I seem to 
be giving you and the girl a hell of a big headache.” 

Testro said, “Mae, go over to the Panama and wait for me in 
one of the booths.” 

“Jerry, what are you going to do?” she begged. 

“Get, Mae. The Panama. I’ll join you in an hour.” 

“Jerry—” 

“Beat it, Mae. I'll take care of Kennedy. Beat it, will you?” 

Wide-eyed, grimacing, she stumbled from the living-room, into 
the foyer. Testro came over and took away Kennedy’s gun. He 
socked Kennedy on the jaw and drove him flying into the divan, 
saying, “Now I'll find out what your habits look like.” Kennedy 
hit the divan so hard that he bounced right back to his feet, and 
with a silly, crooked smile on his face as he walked up to Testro 
and hit him in the mouth. Then he staggered around, chuckled 
loosely to himself, picked up a bronze and marble ashtray and 
flung it at Testro. Testro ducked. Kennedy floundered across the 
room, picked up a bronze statuette, hefted it and went staggering 
straight at Testro. Testro eyed him in amazement. Kennedy took 
a roundhouse swing and Testro ducked easily, hit Kennedy on the 
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| jaw and sent him crashing to the floor. Kennedy began crawling 
_ towards other heavy objects and MacBride appeared in the door- 
way leading from the foyer and said: 
“Drop it, Testro.” 

Testro whirled and MacBride fired, saying, “I didn’t say turn. 
I said drop it.” 
_ The gun fell from Testro’s bloody hand. 

MacBride came into the room and Moriarity was at his heels. 
| Ike Cohen came in with Mae Bannon. 
| MacBride said, “Thanks for the tip about the Liversey Street 
place, Kennedy. We picked up two lugs named Bat Muller and 
Jazz Shannaway and they got around to telling us that Testro 
hired them to keep you salted down indefinite. What have you 
been doing, messing around again?” 

Kennedy lay on his belly on the floor, his chin braced on his 
hands. “Jerry Testro and the girl kidnaped Parcell.” 

“Okay,” MacBride said. “Wrap something around your hand, 
Testro. We'll get it fixed at Headquarters.” 

“No—no!” the girl shrieked. “Jerry had nothing to do with it! 
You can’t arrest him!” 

“She’s the loyal type,” said Kennedy, getting to his feet. 

Testro snapped at her, “Keep your mouth shut, Mae!” 

She was tugging at Ike Cohen, trying to free herself. “Oh, Jerry, 
why, why?” she groaned, sobbed. She looked at MacBride, shak- 
ing her head. “Not Jerry, not Jerry! He had nothing to do with it! 
I wrote the ransom note! I—I made the phone call to old Parcell!” 

“Sure,” said Kennedy, pouring himself a drink. “And Jerry 
picked up the dough and finished Parcell.” 

She screamed, “No—no! I tell you he didn’t know anything 
about it! He didn’t! He wasn’t in on it all. It was Russ—it was 
Russ! It was Russel’s idea! He told me what to write, he told me 
what to say on the phone! Russ! Russ! Not Jerry!” 

Kennedy did a strange thing: he put down his drink without 
touching it. He stared stupidly at Mae Bannon. 

She whimpered, “When Russ didn’t show up, I—I got scared. 


- 
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I ran away, hid out. I—I came here tonight looking for Jerry 
because I needed help. He was always good to me. He warned me 
against Russ. But I was screwy. I—I went for Russ in a big way. 
[—I—” 

Kennedy said, “What were you doing out around Letzville, 
Jerry?” 

Testro scowled at the floor. “Looking for Mae. I knew she used 
to go out there sometimes. I’ve been looking for her all over.” 

MacBride found his tongue. “But who,” his blunt voice said, 
“killed Russel Parcell?” 

Mae was sobbing. “I don’t know. I don’t know.” 

MacBride looked at Testro. “I don’t know, either, but I got a 
swell idea,” he said. “Take him, Mory. Ike, you take the gal.” 

Kennedy was musing out loud, “Parcell was like a young tree, 
bent a little and not very strong. Young trees sometimes die in the 
wintertime. I think it’s called winter kill.” 

MacBride growled, “What the hell are you rambling on about?” 

Kennedy’s eyes were filled with dreamy thoughts. He picked up 
the gun which Testro had taken from him and slipped it into his 
pocket. He did not, as they went out, overlook the drink. 


EIGHT 

When Kennedy let himself in through an unlatched window 
of Hector Parcell’s house the warmth was balm to his chilled 
bones. Once inside, he did not close the window. He stood for a 
few minutes in the darkened room pressing his hands and his body 
against a steam radiator. Then he moved. He knew he was in the 
living-room and he had an idea where Hector Parcell’s den lay. 
It took him a couple of minutes to find it. He pulled down the 
shades and turned on a light. Bookshelves surrounded him. The 
only sound was the leisurely ticking of a clock. 

He moved to the bookshelves and after a brief survey of the 
volumes found that they were arranged alphabetically according 
to authors. He moved down to the P’s, found a volume entitled 
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My Youth in the Klondike, by Hector Parcell. He carried the book 

to the desk and sat down and turned to the contents page. There 
| were forty-one chapters, each with a sub-division describing its 
content. He read rapidly down the contents page until he came to 
Chapter Sixteen: 

The food problem—The liquor problem—The first bank—A 
false alarm—My lead-dog Jefi—The mails—John Tinkard: his 
strange death— 
| Kennedy turned to Chapter Sixteen, skimmed down the first 
jpage, the second, slowed down on the third. He read the third 
| page over several times, then closed the book and put it into his 
| overcoat pocket. He climbed out through the window, pulled it 
Bown quietly and toiled away through the snow. When he reached 
his Hallam Street room he set the alarm clock for eight-thirty. 

He was out by nine next morning, shivering in the cold, only 
|half-awake. Three cups of black coffee wakened him a bit. He 
Phoned Police Headquarters and found that those still being held 
iin connection with the kidnaping and death of Russel Parcell were 
his wife Rena and her brother Sam Church, Bat Muller and Jazz 
Shannaway, Testro and Mae Bannon. Mae Bannon had confessed 
half a dozen times. Testro had not uttered a word. 

Kennedy, who was not fond of leg work, spent an hour making 
|telephone calls, jotting down memoranda. But he had to do a 
|little leg work. He visited a movie theater, a bank teller, a dozen 
| filling stations, the Richardson Dowel Factory’s manager, at his 
| home. It was, of course, Sunday. Kennedy lunched at a bar and 
| then went into a telegraph office. 
| He took a cab out to Westervelt Avenue, humming abstractedly 
ito himself. When he knocked on Marshal Ringers’ door someone 
inside shut off a radio and in a moment Lucy Ringers opened the 
| door. She looked drab as ever and a little fretful. 
| “Yes?” she said. 
| 


“Perhaps you don’t remember me,” he said. “I’m Kennedy from 
the Free Press. Is your husband in?” 


| 
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She shrugged. “Yes. Come in.” 

Ringers got up from a neat but shabby armchair and laid aside 
the Sunday papers. 

“Hello, Mr. Kennedy,” he said bluntly. “I see you’re giving it 
quite a spread in the papers.” 

Kennedy said, “I suppose you’ve heard the latest from Head- 
quarters?” 

Ringers looked moody, nodded his head slowly. “I never thought 
Russel would do a thing like that. He was pretty hopeless, but a 
thing like that. . . . Well, sit down.” 

Kennedy sat down and Lucy Ringers went into another room. 
Kennedy said, “Are you sure your father-in-law, Mr. Parcell, re- 
mained at home while you went to deliver the ransom money?” 

Ringers looked up. “Yes. As far as I know.” 

“You’re not sure, though.” 

“I’m as sure as I can be. He told me he did. There was no 
reason for him not to.” 

Kennedy said, “When he was a young man, you know, he lived 
in the Klondike. Lived a rough life. Men took a lot of things in 
their own hands up there in those days. They had plain ideas 
about justice.” 

“I imagine they did,” Ringers nodded, “from what I’ve read.” 

“Have you read much about the Klondike?” 

“Not an awful lot.” 

Kennedy switched: ‘That was funny, the cops finding three hun- 
dred dollars in Rena’s pocketbook when she said she was broke.” 

“It was strange indeed.” 

“How long have you worked for the Milbeck Furniture Com- 
pany?” 

“Ten years.” 

“And your salary as accountant there is sixty a week. Not 
much, is it?” 

Ringers smiled. “You seem to know a lot about me, Mr. Ken- 
nedy.” 
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“Ask your wife, will you, if when she went over to see Rena she 
didn’t slip three hundred dollars into Rena’s pocketbook?” 

Lucy Ringers stepped into the room, said sternly, “I did not. 
If I had three hundred dollars all at one time, I’d put it in the 
bank. Is this man drunk, Marshal?” 

Ringers shrugged. “He’s pointed, anyhow. What else, Mr. Ken- 
| nedy? Sundays are usually dull but you brighten this one.” 
The door-bell rang and Lucy Ringers went to the door. A tele- 
, graph messenger gave her a small package and she closed the 
door and said, “Something for you, Marshal.” 

, Ringers took it, cut the cord with a penknife and pulled off the 
| heavy brown wrapper, revealing a book which had been recently 
| covered with similar brown paper. Printed on the paper in large 
| letters, in ink, were the words, TURN TO PAGE 156. Puzzled, 
| Ringers thumbed the pages, stopped at 156. Around the margin 

of page 156 was drawn a line in red ink. Ringers read a word or 
two, then started. His lips closed hard, tight, and the book fell 
| from his hands. 

Kennedy said tranquilly, “I sent you that book, Mr. Ringers.” 

“Marshal!” cried Lucy Ringers. “Marshal, goodness, what is 
wrong?” 

Ringers’ jaw shook, his eyes jigged. He sucked breath in through 
his teeth and whirled ferociously on Kennedy. Kennedy had his 
gun in his hand. 

“Look out, buddy,” Kennedy said. 

Ringers charged blindly and Kennedy fired but Ringers did not 
stop. The full force of his body struck Kennedy and a chair 
splintered to pieces as they went down. Ringers’ eyes were crazed, 
his teeth were bared, and inarticulate sounds rasped from his 
throat. He must have weighed about a hundred and ninety. Ken- 
| nedy weighed about a hundred and thirty-seven and none of it 
| was tough. But Ringers’ crazed haste made him miss the clubbing 
blow he sent towards Kennedy’s head and in that split-instant 
Kennedy flung himself aside. But as he did so Ringers’ flying 
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fist struck the gun from his hand and it flew across the room. 

Kennedy jumped up and Ringers jumped up, blood on his arm 
but still an able-bodied man. Kennedy jumped behind a victrola 
and Ringers came at him, hurled the victrola aside. Kennedy, his 
eyes not sleepy now, yanked down a portiére and flung it into 
Ringers’ arms. 

Lucy Ringers was spellbound, her hands pressed to her cheeks, 
her throat sobbing. 

She cried, “Marshal! Marshal!” 

Ringers did not hear. His eyes were glazed with terror and a 
fierce singleness of purpose. He flung off the portiére, stalked 
Kennedy, suddenly slapped aside a chair and leaped for him. Ken- 
nedy scrambled out of the way and Ringers crashed against the 
wall. Two pictures fell down, smashed. Ringers spun, his chest 
heaving, froth at his mouth. He lunged across the room, the broken 
chair again crackling beneath his feet. He hit Kennedy and plas- 
tered him against the wall, and a mirror came down past Ken- 
nedy’s head and crashed against Ringers’ skull. Glass showered 
down over Ringers’ shoulders as he staggered backward. 

Lucy Ringers had picked up the gun. Her jaw was set. 

“Marshal,” she said sternly, “what’s got into you?” 

Kennedy said, “Lady, he killed your brother.” 

Her face turned gray. “Marshal, it’s a lie. Marshal, tell me it’s 
a lie! Russel was reckless, he was weak, but you wouldn’t—” 

Ringers stumbled to the door, clawed at the knob. 

“Marshal,” the woman groaned, “tell me it’s not true. Tell me 
he lies. Marshal, you—you didn’t kill Russel!” 

Ringers, unsteady on his feet, got the door open. Lucy ran 
across the room, grabbed him by the arm, cried, “Marshal, speak 
to me!” But he tried to move on, tried to get through the door- 
way. She dropped the gun and gripped him with both hands, 
tugging, holding him back, crying, “Marshal! Marshal!” in a 
choked, panic-stricken voice. He turned groggily, awkwardly, and 
tried to pry her loose. His eyes were blank, unseeing. She sud- 
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_denly released him and shrank back, her knuckles pressed to her 
lips. She sobbed, “You did, then... you did . . .” and fainted. 
Kennedy had picked up the gun which she had dropped. Ringers 
_ stared at it for a minute. Grimaced. Sat down. 


NINE 

| MacBride leaned back in his office chair and pushed tobacco 
deep into the charred bowl of his pipe. He took his time about 
| it, getting the tobacco nicely packed. Then he lit up, rolling the 
; Match’s flame slowly back and forth across the bowl, to get an 
even light. He waved the match out. 

| “How did you guess, Kennedy?” he asked. 

Kennedy was huddled on a chair next to the radiator. “I had 
to guess at sofnething, skipperino. I thought sure as hell it was 
Mae and Testro, but it became evident that Testro was running 
| his dogs off trying to find Mae. Then when Mae confessed in his 
| apartment, I had a hunch she was right. She cleared up the kid- 
| naping but not the murder. 
| “Then I began to really reason things out. Take a lad like Jerry 
Testro. Hot-headed, eh? Why should he do away with Parcell in 
a manner like that? He’d have busted Parcell’s neck or shot him. 
iT thought of old Parcell, but threw that out too. Then I thought 
of Ringers. A cool, calculating fellow. I checked up on him. He’s 
an underpaid accountant living in a shabby flat with the daughter 
of a guy worth thousands. All right. He was the one sent to 
deliver the ransom money. 
| “He said he delivered it at 8 p.m. and then killed about 
ey minutes in the Avalon movie theater. I went around to the 
ae and found that from eight to nine they were not letting 
people in because the motion picture machine was temporarily 
broken down. I went to a bank teller and found that Ringers’ 
account was low, about a hundred and fifty dollars. I found out 
he had often visited the dowel factory in the street where Parcell 
'was found. Now take this book of memoirs that old Parcell wrote. 
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“In the first place, it’s a strange thing to find a guy frozen stiff 
from having had water poured over him. I’d read about it some- 
where, but I couldn’t remember where—and it was long ago. But 
I thought I’d read it in a book about the North. So I raided Par- 
cell’s library and sure enough it was in his book. He recounted 
how a fellow had been found frozen to death in the Klondike and 
that another guy later confessed he had poured hot water over 
him while he was drunk and taken him for a walk. 

“Again I thought of Parcell but again I chucked it out. I had 
Ringers on my mind. And where would Ringers get hot water? 
Well, I fooled around some gas stations in the neighborhood and 
one guy said, yes, a fellow had stopped by at about ten o’clock 
with his radiator damned near empty. He remembered because 
the guy stopped for gas but the tank was almost full. I then sent 
the book by telegraph messenger to Ringers and hurried to get 
there ahead of it. When the book arrived—” 

MacBride nodded. “Yes, I know that from his confession. He 
delivered the money all right but he hung around and watched 
and saw Parcell take it from the ashcan. He followed the kid and 
caught up with him and Parcell damned near fainted. He got weak 
in the knees. Ringers took him back to where he’d parked the car 
and they got in and Parcell immediately began taking swigs from 
a bottle and begging Ringers not to tell. Ringers claims he said 
nothing, he just let Parcell talk and guzzle. Then he said, “We'll 
drive for a while and think it over.’ Parcell drank and drank, try- 
ing to steady himself, but he got pie-eyed. 

“Ringers drove up that street by the dowel mill and stopped. 
Parcell was so drunk he couldn’t move. Ringers pulled him out, 
shoved him beneath the car and opened the petcock on the bot- 
tom of the radiator, drenching Parcell. Then he lugged him up 
the road a bit. Parcell was struggling a bit but kind of feeble. 
Ringers wrapped his woolen scarf around his fist, so he’d leave 
no mark, and hit Parcell a terrific wallop on the chin. Parcell 
passed out and Ringers pushed him down into the snowbank and 
piled snow over him. It’s a dead-end street at the mill and there’s 
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no traffic, not even a mill watchman. He left Parcell there and 
_ drove off. 
“He hid the money next day in his safe-deposit box. He de- 
_ stroyed the list of numbers of the ransom bills but made it look 
_ like somebody had rifled his desk. He’d always hated Parcell be- 
_ cause the old man’d got Russ out of scrapes for years but never 
| put any money in the Ringers’ household. Not a cent. Ringers was 
_ a drudge, he knew he’d never get anywhere, and when he saw a 
chance of getting thirty grand he took it.” 
Kennedy nodded. “What about the three hundred Rena had?” 
“Her brother Sam had put it in her purse the night before. He 
knew she was broke and owed bills and that the bills worried her. 
He was giving her a little surprise. She didn’t know the dough 
was there till I found it. Only thing is, the guy lifted it from his 
boss in order to help her. That’s why he kept his mouth shut until 
we kidded him into confessing by telling him Rena had confessed 
to the kidnaping and it was ransom money.” 
“Where’s Testro?” 
MacBride didn’t look happy when he grumbled, “In the lock-up. 
I got to hold him because he sent Bat and Jazz to take you to that 
house and hold you for a couple of days. Jazz told me when we 
picked them up that Testro’d warned Bat not to do anything rough 
but Bat got drunk in the meantime and socked you and that 
scared the life out of Jazz. Testro’s in love with Mae; been for a 
| couple of years. He had an idea she was mixed up in the trouble 
but he didn’t know just where. He knew you were getting pretty 
| close and he was so gone on that girl that he wanted to keep you 
out of the way for a couple of days, until he could locate her and 
find out what was what. When he found you and Mae in the 
| apartment, he was pretty desperate. He sent her to the Panama 
| because he wanted to beat out of you just how much you knew. 
He says he’s sorry about that, but nothing mattered to him but 
Mae. It’s up to you whether you want to press any charges.” 
| “How about Mae?” 
The skipper said ruefully, “Tough. I got to charge her with 
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extortion, though there’ll be lots of extenuating circumstances. I 
told her to get the best lawyer in town—Danny Meckelwitz. 
Testro’ll pay the fee. Kennedy, he’d die for that gal.” 

Kennedy stood up. “I’m not going to prefer any charges against 
Testro, Best thing to do, charge him and Bat and Jazz with dis- 
turbing the peace and give ’em a suspended sentence.” He went 
to the door. “Toodle-oo, skipperino. I feel like a wreck, as if my 
joints were all knocked loose. I think I will have to fuse them 
together again with some balm of Bacchus.” 

Late that night, while he was cleaning up his desk, the skipper 
looked up and saw Bettdecken standing in the doorway, wearing 
a fat, worried expression. 

“What’s got you down, Otto?” 

“Kennedy,” said Bettdecken. “Patrolman Hauserkranz just 
called up to say he had to grab Kennedy for obstructin’ traffic 
and asked me what he should do with him. I asked him was Ken- 
nedy tight and he said, yes, indeed, Kennedy was plastered. So I 
said, well, chuck him in the lock-up overnight so he don’t get lost 
and freeze to death, poor fella. I was wondering did I do right.” 

MacBride said, “You did right, Otto. The guy is screwier than 
a staircase in a lighthouse. But how the hell could he be holding 
up traffic?” 

“Well, it seems he got a pair of snowshoes somewhere and was 
tryin’ to snowshoe down Jockey Street. Hauserkranz said he can’t 
snowshoe worth a damn.” 

MacBride leaned back in his chair, groaned, and closed his 
eyes. 
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: China Man 


_ A frequent contributor to Black Mask, Whitfield used a variety 
_ of settings for his stories. He had spent his early years in the 
Philippines and he drew on his Island experiences as background 
for the Jo Gar stories. This particular Gar adventure first ap- 
peared in 1932 under the pen name Ramon Decolta. Whitfield 
wrote rapidly and with little rewriting, using up great quantities 
of cigarets and chocolate bars as he did. Almost all of his work 
was done between 1924 and 1934. 


THE NUMBER FIVE TYPHOON SIGNAL HAD BEEN HOISTED AND WAS 
standing straight out against a gray sky when Jo Gar paid his 
caleso driver, patted the mangy pony on the head and moved 
from the Escolta towards his office. A hot wind was blowing in 
gusts; it had been dark for an hour or so. The Island detective 
reached the front of the frame building, looked towards the 
wooden steps that led to the first floor, moved a few feet to the 
entrance. 

He remembered that he had only a few of his brown-paper 
cigarets in his office, and none in his duck suit pockets. Since he 
had come to the office to talk with a client he would need cigarets. 
He halted with his diminutive body almost framed in the entrance, 
| half turned away from the semi-darkness within. The tobacco shop 
| was two squares distant, and it was almost ten. He decided that he 
| had better ascend to see if his client had arrived. 
| He went into the entrance of the building and moved up the 
, creaking steps. Several times he had thought of moving into more 
desirable quarters, but there was something about his tiny, hot 
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office in the old building that he liked. His fees were not big; he 
accepted almost any case that was interesting, and many of his 
clients were not rich. If he were to move into better quarters he 
would perhaps not be able to accept cases that interested him, and 
his contacts would be different. 

He had decided that he would lose more than he would gain, 
and had remained in the building on one little street off the 
Escolta, Manila’s main business street. He liked the river sounds 
that reached him from the dark watered Pasig, and the odors that 
drifted up from the small shops near the river—odors of spices 
and hemp and shell foods. 

There was a swaying electric light bulb, on the floor above the 
one that held his office—the light on his floor gave no glow. He 
remembered that after many months a new bulb had been placed 
at the end of the connection that dangled from the ceiling—only 
yesterday. Yet it was dark above. 

He had almost reached the first floor when he heard the sound. 
It was very faint—and it seemed to the Island detective’s keen 
ears to be a combination of two sounds. There was the slow suck- 
ing in of breath and the rustle of cloth. Someone was at the far 
end of the dark floor. 

Jo Gar climbed the last few steps; the door of his office was on 
his right, and when he turned to open it his back would be to 
almost the entire floor. He reached in his pocket for the small 
key, faced the door. Almost instantly he heard the sound of cloth 
scraping cloth—and of breath expelled with an effort. And he let 
his body go downward, very quickly. 

The knife made a sharp humming sound—there was a short 
crash as the blade struck wood, just above his head. But the knife 
did not stick in the door, making vibration sound. The blade 
point had not struck cleanly. The hilt battered against wood, and 
the knife dropped, the blade pricking Jo Gar’s right ankle as he 
twisted his body around. 

His right-hand fingers jerked his Colt from the hip pocket in 
which he carried it almost all of the time now. There was sound 
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on the steps leading to the floor above—and his eyes caught the 
shape of a figure that seemed tall and thin. He thought he saw 
the outlines, above the figure, of such a head covering as the 


_ rivermen wore—the sampan men. A coolie hat, it looked like— 


round and rising to a shallow point—of dark bamboo. 

He raised his gun, and the figure was gone. The stairs creaked 
under weight, but there was no sound of shoes or sandals. The 
one who had thrown the knife was bare-footed. 

Jo Gar got to his feet, took a few steps towards the second 
flight of stairs, halted. He was breathing quietly. Very slowly he 
lowered his gun. The creaking sound had died—a door slammed. 
The electric bulb dangling from the wire, on the floor above, 
swayed less and less. 

The Island detective bent down and lifted the knife. Without 
attempting to inspect it he wrapped it in a handkerchief, touching 
only the blade with his fingers. He listened for several seconds— 
there was no more sound from above. The light bulb on the next 
floor was not swaying now. 

Jo Gar sighed and went swiftly down the steps to the narrow 
street. Almost directly across from the office entrance the door- 
way of a small spice shop was dark, and Jo hurried the few feet 
to the entrance. With his back to the shop, he got his small body 
in such a position that he could see the street—and the entrances 
of a half dozen or so of the lower frame buildings similar to the 
one in which he had his office. 

Two thoughts were strong—the knife thrower had been a 
Chinese, and he had thrown very poorly. He had thrown like a 
Filipino would shoot, missing at even a short distance. 

Seconds passed and only one figure emerged from one of the 
frame buildings across the narrow street. That was the figure of 
a very heavy Filipino woman, and she stood for a time in the 
doorway before she waddled towards the Escolta. 

The roofs of the buildings were almost all of the same height. 
The knife thrower had gone to the roof, and from there he would 
find many exits, many ways of escape. And yet, Jo had reasoned 
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that if he had thought himself followed, the one who had thrown 
the knife would simply cross the roof to another building and 
come down the stairs to the street. It was only a short distance to 
the Escolta, which would be crowded. With a typhoon approach- 
ing—the band would not be playing at such a time on the Luneta 
—Filipinos, Japanese, Chinese—they were moving along the 
Escolta. He could hear the babble of their tongues. 

For almost ten minutes the Island detective remained in the 
shadow of the doorway across from his building. Then he sighed 
again and moved from it, went to his office. He switched on a 
single small bulb hanging above his battered desk, locked the door 
behind him. As he turned towards the desk again, he saw the 
sheet of white paper on the floor. There was a scrawl on it— 
without lifting the sheet which had been shoved beneath the door, 
he knelt down and read the message, written in English: I have 
called—you were not in—in case I do not return it is my China 
man, Tavar, that I suspect. J. M. 

Jo Gar lifted the white sheet of paper and placed it on his desk. 
From a drawer he took a check he had received from John Mal- 
lison two days ago, as a retainer. He compared the writing and 
nodded his head slowly, with his gray-blue eyes narrowed. His 
wrist-watch showed him that he had not reached the office late. 
Mallison had come early, and he had gone away. But first he had 
left the note. 

The Island detective inspected his Colt, returned it to the right 
hip pocket of his white duck trousers. He took the knife from his 
pocket and got the handkerchief away from it carefully. The knife 
had a very narrow, eight-inch blade. The handle was of wood, 
and the whole affair was very cheap. There were thousands of 
such knives about Manila; it was a common type used by river- 
men. The blade had been carefully sharpened. 

Jo Gar went to work on the knife, and when he had finished 
he sighed for the third time. There were no fingerprints on the 
hilt—none on the blade. Whatever method the thrower had used, 
he had left no mark. And because it was not easy to throw such 
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a knife without leaving a mark, the Island detective frowned and 
murmured softly: 

“I think that his hands were covered—” 

He placed the knife in a drawer of his desk and locked the 
drawer. He smoked a brown-paper cigaret and read the note that 
Mallison had left, very slowly. His frown went away, and there 
was a blank expression in his slightly almond-shaped eyes. Mal- 
lison had come to see him before the hour appointed. He sus~ 
pected Tavar, his China man, and he had wanted Jo to know that. 
But why had he not waited until the appointed hour? And if there 
had been some good reason for him not waiting, why had he 
written the note? Was he afraid that he might not be able to 
return? 

The Island detective sat in his fan-backed chair, which had 
come from Billibid Prison—which perhaps had been ironically 
made there by humans he had trapped—and pulled on the brown- 
paper cigaret. John Mallison was an American—an importer of 
jade in carved forms. His finer pieces he shipped to England and 
the Americas. He had five men working for him, searching in 
Oriental countries. Tavar, his China man, was one of them. In 
the last month, during which Tavar had been in Manila most of 
the time, some twenty-odd carved pieces had disappeared from 
the Mallison shop. He valued them at about five thousand dollars. 

These things he had told Jo Gar, when he had given him the 
retainer. But he had also told the Island detective he had no sus- 
picions. He had told him this only yesterday, and this evening he 
had sent Jo a message setting an hour for a meeting. He had come 
early, and he had gone—leaving a note. He suspected his China 
man. 

Jo Gar placed the note and check in another drawer of his 
battered desk, locked the drawer. He finished his cigaret, thinking 
about the one who had thrown a knife at him—the one who had 
failed to murder. He decided that the man had worn a coolie hat 
and had gone bare-footed. He said softly: 

“But I do not think he was a coolie. I think he dressed as one 
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because he wished to go bare-footed without attracting attention. 
He wore skin colored gloves, perhaps—he did not wish to leave 
prints on the knife he threw. A coolie would not worry about 
that.” 

The point was—there were many enemies. Almost always, when 
Jo Gar caught a man, there was a conviction. The caught one 
remembered, and his relatives and friends remembered. There 
were many enemies. Sefor Gar had a reputation—criminals were 
afraid of him and hated him. And there was this China man 
Mallison suspected, this Tavar. 

Jo Gar stood up and said very tonelessly and softly: 

“Perhaps Sefior Mallison was right in his suspicions. Perhaps 
this Tavar followed him here, and guessed that Mallison suspected 
him and was coming to me. He worked with speed—obtained the 
knife—” 

Jo Gar raised his head and chuckled. Then he said in an amused 
tone: 

“A flattering thought, but I do not think it happened that way. 
Others have tried to murder me because they were afraid—several 
others. Others have tried to trick me into believing the wrong 
thing, even clients of mine. But now—” 

He shook his head and his gray-blue eyes were almost closed. 
A gust of the wind ahead of the signaled typhoon rattled the 
screens of the office window, and something crashed to the street, 
in the direction of the river. 

Jo Gar thought: An importer of jade carvings suspects one of 
his men, his China man. And a man has thrown a knife at me, 
and has missed. That is really all that I know. I must learn more. 
I will search first for Sefior Mallison. 


He took a newly cleaned Panama hat from a closet in the 
office, placed it over his graying hair. When he left the office he 
first opened the door and did not immediately go to the landing. 
The electric bulb he did not switch on, but he saw that it had 
been switched off. He did not bother about prints on the switch. 
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When he reached the street he thought that it had grown a little 
cooler. The gusts of wind seemed to be coming at shorter intervals, 
and they twisted at his small body as he went towards the Escolta. 
It was not so crowded as he had thought; the natives were hurry- 
ing, eyes on the sky. The last Number Five typhoon that had 
struck Manila—the center of it passing to the southward—had 
done serious damage. The Filipinos were anxious, worried. 

Jo Gar tried two drinking places; Mallison was sucking liquid 
through a straw in neither. He thought of Kayil’s Malay eating 
place, and remembered that Mallison had spoken of liking such 
food. Kayil’s place was very near a twist of the Pasig; Jo lowered 
his head and moved against the gusts of wind on a narrow, curving 
street that cut away from the Escolta. 

When he reached the eating place he stood for a few seconds, 
outside. A carromatta driver shrilled words at his pony, and the 
two-wheeled carriage rattled past. Jo went through swinging doors 
into the dull-lighted single room that was the café. It was a large 
room, with bamboo tables and chairs, and there were many angles 
to it. Some of the tables were in corners, and were almost in dark- 
ness. There was an odor of fish and spices, not very pleasant. 

Kayil was a short, evil-faced man of middle age. He had served 
a term at Billibid, not many years ago, for a knifing and when he 
came to Jo’s side, with a smile on his pock-marked face, the Island 
detective thought of the knife that had been flung at him. He 
smiled, knowing Kayil would never have missed at such a short 
distance. 

Kayil said in Filipino: “I have not seen you in a long time, 
Senor Gar. It is good that you come again.” 

The Island detective nodded. He looked beyond the Malay, and 
as his eyes became accustomed to the bad light, he watched a man 
eating alone at a small table in a corner. Kayil spoke of the 
coming typhoon and said he did not think it would be severe; he 
thought the Filipino in charge of the weather reports was no good. 

At intervals Jo Gar nodded, but he watched the one in the 
corner. He was tall and thin, and he had a yellowish face. His 
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cheek bones were high, and though there was much food before 
him and he was making motions with it, he was not eating. His 
gestures were quick and uncertain; he seemed nervous. He never 
turned his face directly towards Jo. 

The Island detective turned his back on the one at the table. 

“That one, facing my back. The tall, thin one with the face of 
a Chinese—his name?” 

He spoke casually, and after he had spoken he yawned. Kayil 
looked over Jo’s right shoulder, and his black eyes flickered with 
recognition, then grew blank. He shook his head. 

“IT do not think I have ever seen him before, Sefior,” he said 
slowly. “I think that he is a newcomer to my place.” 

Jo Gar continued to smile lazily. He said: 

“I am searching for Senor Mallison.” 

Again light flickered in the Malay’s dark eyes. Then he shook 
his head. 

“For many days he has not come here,” he said. “I trust that 
he is not ill.” 

The Island detective spoke with a touch of grimness in his voice. 

“I trust—that he is not,” he agreed. 

Kayil smiled broadly and said: “You will dine here, Sefior 
Gar?” 

He spoke the name loudly, too loudly, but the faint smile did 
not go from Jo’s face. 

“I have already dined,” he said, and turned very slowly so that 
he faced the corner table again. 

His small body stiffened; his gray-blue eyes got very small. The 
chair had been shoved back from the table in the corner, and the 
tall, thin one with the yellow face was gone. Jo Gar’s eyes moved 
to the left; a Malay was coming through a swinging door with 
food on a tray. The Island detective said: 

“The one who was eating there—he has left.” 

Kayil looked toward the shoved-back chair and his eyes widened. 
He spoke to the waiter with the tray, in Malay, and the waiter 
answered that the tall one had paid for his food. Kayil shrugged. 
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“Through the kitchen one reaches the river street,’ he said. 
“Sometimes customers enter and leave in that manner.” 

Jo Gar smiled pleasantly. “But you had never seen this one 
before,” he reminded. “And you see all who enter here. A stranger 
would not be likely to leave through your kitchen.” 

Kayil’s eyes grew small and bright. Jo Gar said: 

“It is wise to be honest. I search for Senor Mallison—and also 
for one named Tavar, who works for Mallison.” 

The Malay looked puzzled. “One named—Tavar?” he said 
thoughtfully. 

Jo Gar said: “I think it was Tavar who just left, through your 
kitchen.” 

Kayil shrugged and said: ‘“‘Perhaps—I do not know, Sefior 
Gar.” 

Jo Gar smiled coldly. “I shall leave in the same manner,” he 
said. 

He watched the Malay’s expression, without seeming to do so, 
but Kayil was being very careful now. His face was a brown mask 
and only his eyes seemed alive. The Island detective walked to the 
swinging door, pushed it aside and entered a small and not too 
clean kitchen. A cook blinked at him and muttered in Malay. 
Jo Gar went close to the cook and was feeling in his pocket for 
pesos when he heard footfalls behind him. He turned away from 
the cook, only glancing at Kayil. Through another doorway he 
reached an alley. It was very narrow, and beyond it he could see 
the river street and the sampans tied one alongside of another. 

There was a low ’dobe wall running the left side length of the 
alley, and it was very dark. Jo Gar turned and went back into the 
kitchen. Kayil was smiling at him. 

“I have changed my mind,” Jo said quietly. “I will leave as I 
entered.” 

The Malay said: “That way is closer to the Escolta, Sefior Gar.” 

His voice held a peculiar, grimly amused tone. The Island de- 
tective nodded. He went from the low-ceilinged room to the street, 
and turned away from the river. He said very softly: 
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“Twice this evening—I have not followed after—” 

He broke off, shrugging his narrow shoulders. As he neared 
the Escolta, with the gusts of typhoon wind tearing at his duck 
suiting and eddies of dust whirling in the narrow street, he breathed 
again: 

“A swift pursuit is not always wise—” 

He turned back in the direction of his office, and as he neared 
the store front occupied by the chief Filipino paper he saw that a 
crowd had gathered before it. At first he thought that the crowd 
was seeking news regarding the center of the approaching typhoon, 
but when he arrived in front of the pasted bulletin he saw that he 
had been mistaken. The bulletin was a brief one. 

At 9:50 the body of John Mallison had been pulled from 
the Pasig by two Filipino sampan men. Mallison had been alive 
before he was pulled out—the sampan men had heard his weak 
cries for help as his body had drifted down-stream. But he had 
been dead by the time a doctor reached the sampan to which he 
had been lifted, and he had not spoken after being pulled from 
the water. He had been stabbed twice in the throat and several 
times around the heart. The Manila police, working under Lieu- 
tenant Sadi Ratan, were seeking the criminal or criminals. 


It was almost midnight. Sadi Ratan sat in a chair before his 
polished desk in the police office assigned to him, his well-built 
body facing Jo Gar. He looked very handsome; his brown face 
was carefully shaven and his dark eyes held a slightly amused 
expression. 

“He was a fool,” he said with assurance. “To go among river~ 
men after dusk, with a valuable piece of jade on his person—that 
is very foolish. He was murdered for the jade piece, that is all. 
It is very simple.” 

The Island detective said: “Who saw this piece he was mur- 
dered for, Lieutenant?” 

Sadi Ratan smiled. “A Malay by the name of Kayil, who has 
come to me to tell of it. A waiter in his eating place. And a 
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Filipino by the name of Vincente Galo, who was dining there. 
The Malay owner of the place says that the American had been 
drinking.” 

Jo Gar nodded. “It appears to be very simple,” he agreed. 

The police lieutenant smiled broadly. “Very,” he agreed. “You 
waste your time, Sefior Gar.” 

The Island detective shook his head. He spoke pleasantly to 
the man he knew hated him. 

“Mallison was taken from the river at 9:50,” he said. “Shortly 
after ten I talked with the Malay, Kayil. I said that I was looking 
for Mallison and the Malay told me he had not been at his place 
for many days. He said he trusted Mallison was not ill.” 

The lieutenant of police nodded and continued to smile. 

“So he has said,” he replied calmly. “He did not at the time 
he talked with you know that Mallison had been murdered, of 
course. He says that he makes a practice of giving very little in- 
formation about his customers. He has found it is not good for 
his trade.” 

Jo Gar lighted a brown-paper cigaret. “He is very thoughtful,” 
he said quietly. 

Sadi Ratan nodded and showed even, white teeth. 

“He has been of great help to us,” he said simply. “We have 
heard from other sources that the American had been drinking 
heavily.” 

Jo Gar narrowed his almond-shaped eyes and ran browned, 
short fingers through his graying hair. There was a little silence, 
broken only by the sound wind made against screens. Then the 
Island detective said: 

“I have been paid a retaining fee by the dead man. Some five 
thousand dollars’ worth of carved jade had been stolen from him, 
and he suspected an employee. He wished me to meet him at my 
office tonight. He arrived early and left a note. When I arrived a 
knife was thrown at me.” 

Sadi Ratan sat up stiffly. He said: “A knife—was thrown at 
you?” 
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Jo nodded. The police lieutenant relaxed. “It is good that it did 
not strike you,” he said in a not too convincing tone. “But then, 
you have enemies in Manila.” 

The Island detective nodded. “That is so,” he agreed. “But 
Mallison named the employee he felt had stolen his jade, in the 
note he left. It might have been that he was followed, and that 
this employee was afraid of me—and threw the knife.” 

Sadi Ratan said with a smile: “You mean that Mallison’s China 
man, David Tavar, might have thrown the knife?” 

Jo Gar’s thin lips were pressed tightly together. He half closed 
his eyes, and tried not to show the surprise he felt. 

Sadi Ratan was enjoying himself. “Tavar was the one Mallison 
wrote he suspected, I suppose,” he said too calmly. “Tavar came 
to me days ago, telling me that Mallison was drinking heavily and 
that Mallison hated him. He said that he was afraid Mallison might 
attempt to trap him in some way, and that he was acting very 
foolish with his jade.” 

The police lieutenant inspected his fingernails, and yawned. 
Jo Gar said: 

“Yes, Mallison wrote that he suspected Tavar. I have never seen 
Tavar. Is he tall and thin, with high cheek bones—” 

The police lieutenant shook his head, chuckling. “On the con- 
trary, he is short and rather fat. Black hair and a small mustache. 
A very jolly fellow.” 

The Island detective pulled on his cigaret. Wind made hissing 
noise against a screen. Lieutenant Ratan said in a pleased tone: 

“The center of the typhoon will pass to the northward. That is 
good.” 

Jo Gar looked at the mat on which he was standing. 

“You believe Mallison—or Tavar?” he asked. 

Sadi Ratan shrugged. “Mallison made no complaint to the 
police. You are a private detective. He went to you. But Tavar 
came to me. He was with friends from seven until eleven tonight 
—I have their names.” 

Jo smiled a little grimly. “Friends are often kind,” he said. 
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Sadi Ratan spoke in an irritated tone. “John Mallison had been 
drinking heavily. He had been foolish with his jade. He was foolish 
again tonight. He hated an employee, and he wished to hurt him. 
Tonight he talked too much, and he was murdered, knifed for the 
jade pieces he had with him and which several persons saw.” 

Jo Gar spoke thoughtfully. “And he was murdered at a time 
when the man he suspected, or said he suspected of robbery, was 
with friends.” 

The police lieutenant nodded. “Yes,” he said. 

Jo smiled. “Why did Mallison hate this China man of his?” he 
asked. 

The lieutenant smiled back at the Island detective. 

“Because of a woman,” he said simply. “You do not perhaps 
think the reason sufficient?” 

Jo said: “Completely sufficient, Lieutenant. The woman is un- 
named?” 

Once again the amused expression showed in Sadi Ratan’s eyes. 

“I have her name,” he said. “Sorry, Sefior Gar.” 

Jo Gar bowed slightly. “And you will report the murder as one 
growing out of robbery—by rivermen, probably.” 

Sadi Ratan nodded. “Murder because the American was a 
drunken fool,” he said. “Still—we shall try of course to find the 
murderer or murderers.” 

Jo said, nodding: “You place no importance in the note Mal- 
lison left for me, or the fact that he retained me? Or the fact that 
he named this Tavar?” 

Sadi Ratan smiled. ‘“Mallison hated this China man,” he said 
shortly. “I am convinced of that.” 

Jo frowned. “You have released Tavar?” he asked. 

The police lieutenant spoke with impatience. “He was never 
arrested. He came to me of his own accord.” 
~ Jo nodded. “Of course,” he said thoughtfully, and turned to- 
wards the doorway of the office. 

The police lieutenant spoke cheerfully. “Be careful, Sefor Gar, 
I am sorry to hear of that knife that was thrown.” 
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Jo faced the lieutenant, smiling. “You are kind,” he said quietly. 
“I shall be very careful, Lieutenant.” 

He bowed and went from the office. In the street, not many 
feet from the Escolta, he breathed to himself: 

“Very careful, Lieutenant—much more careful, I think, than 
you have been.” 


Music sounded in Kayil’s place—the music of a thin-toned piano 
and a violin. It was a few minutes after one. Jo Gar stood at the 
end of the alley that led to the kitchen for several seconds, his 
expressionless eyes almost closed. The typhoon wind was making 
sound along the river behind him—sampan men were working to 
keep their craft from battering against each other, but there was 
no flare of torches. 

The music died and the Island detective shrugged his narrow 
shoulders. He transferred his Colt to the right side pocket of his 
duck coat, kept fingers on the grip of the weapon. With his left 
hand he pushed open the kitchen door, went inside. 

The Malay chef blinked at him in the glare of heaped coals. 
Jo Gar smiled and went across the dirty kitchen and into the 
room beyond. It was well filled with humans—Malay, Chinese, 
Japanese and Filipinos. They were men of the river, and some of 
them had women with them. They were poor men, and rough 
looking. One very tall Malay stood near the other entrance to the 
room, talking with Kayil, whose back was turned to the Island 
detective. 

Jo Gar let his eyes move about the room; he saw the one he 
had seen earlier, sitting in the same corner, alone. The man was 
watching him; the color of his cheek bones showed yellow in the 
dull light. 

The Island detective moved to the table in the corner, smiling. 
When he reached the table he halted and looked down at the tall, 
thin one. He spoke first in Chinese, very softly and rapidly, and 
when he had finished the thin one shook his head. 
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Joe spoke in Filipino, saying: “I would like to sit with you and 
talk.” 

There was a stupid expression in the dark eyes of the seated 
one. He shook his head slowly from side to side. 

Jo Gar said in English: “I wish to talk with you.” 

The seated one spoke very hoarsely yet softly. “What is it— 
that you want?” 

Jo Gar moved aside, smiling, and pulled over a rough bamboo 
chair from another table. The piano and violin made sound again, 
from a far corner of the room. The Island detective sat down, 
keeping fingers on his gun. He leaned across the table, so that his 
head was not far from the yellow-faced one’s. 

“IT will make a bargain with you,” he said very slowly and 
softly. 

The dark eyes of the thin one shifted away from Jo Gar, looked 
in the direction of the Malay, Kayil, then came back to the Island 
detective’s eyes. 

“I do not know you,” he said hoarsely and slowly. 

Jo Gar nodded. “One does not always know the man he seeks 
to kill,” he said steadily. 

The yellow-faced one’s eyes grew very narrow. His thin body 
was tense; and he sat erect. Jo said: 

“My eyes are very good. Even when there is little light I see 
well. You threw a knife at my back this evening.” 

The one seated across from him said in Malay: 

“You talk like a fool!” 

Jo Gar continued to smile. “I do not see like a fool. You 
waited for me in my office building. And you threw a knife at me. 
You were bare-footed and you wore a coolie hat. You ran up the 
stairs and went over roofs. On a roof you waited for me, with 
another knife. If I had followed you—you would have thrown 
again. And you might not have missed when you found me 
behind you.” 

The one with the yellow face said nothing. He was breathing 
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heavily, and his eyes moved away from Jo’s again, going towards 
the spot where the Island detective had last seen Kayil. 

Jo said: “You did not think you were seen—but I have eyes 
for the dark. I did not shoot at you, though my fingers held a gun, 
as they hold one now.” 

The yellow-faced one made swift, breathing sound. His eyes 
looked downward. Jo Gar nodded his head. The piano and the 
violin were wailing swift, fierce music and in the center of the 
floor a Filipino and a half-breed girl were dancing, whirling about. 
Jo Gar glanced at them, turning his head swiftly. And he saw 
that the Malay, Kayil, was not where he had been. Then his eyes 
were on the dark eyes of the man seated across from him. 

One of the yellow-faced one’s hands was on the table, but the 
other was out of sight. Jo said in a hard voice: 

“Put both hands on the table.” 

The one across from him hesitated. Jo Gar smiled and said in 
Malay: 

“If I shoot you in here it will not be bad for me—it will only 
be bad for you.” 

The left hand of the yellow-faced one came to the table surface. 
There were bef¢el-nut stains on the fingers, red-brown on the 
yellowish skin. The man had long fingers, and the back of the 
hand was scarred. 

Jo Gar smiled. “In Billibid Prison you would work long hours, 
twisting bamboo. You would work for many years. It is very bad 
to throw a knife.” 

The eyes of the thin one showed faint fear. Jo Gar stopped 
smiling. He spoke again in Malay, softly and not perfectly. 

“I will make a bargain with you. If you tell me the truth—you 
will not go to Billibid.” 

The one across from him said very hoarsely: “You are a fool— 
I do not know what you speak about.” 

Jo Gar smiled with his gray-blue eyes almost closed. He said: 

“The gun will make sound and the police will come in. You will 
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not see them. You will be dead. I will have killed the one who 
tried to kill me.” 

He moved his right arm slightly and watched the fear show in 
the yellow-faced one’s eyes. Then he said softly: 

“Or the gun will make no sound—and you will answer my 
questions. You will not go even to Billibid. It is a bargain that I 
will make.” 

The one across from him spoke hoarsely. “I did not try to kill 
you.” He spoke in English, and he accented the word “try.” Jo’s 
eyes widened a little. He was silent for several seconds, then he 
said: 

“So—you threw the knife, but you did not throw well? You did 
not want to kill me?” 

The yellow-faced one said: “It is so.” He was breathing shortly, 
and his eyes were shifting away from Jo Gar’s. 

Jo said: “You wished to frighten me—to make me think that 
an attempt had been made on my life. Who was it paid you to do 
that?” 

The yellow-faced one hesitated. Jo Gar moved his right arm 
again, and his gray-blue eyes were suddenly hard. 

The man across from him said: “The Americano—Mallison.” 

The Island detective sat stiffly, staring at the yellow-faced one. 
Mallison had paid this man to miss him, with a knife. Mallison. 
Was Sadi Ratan right, after all? Had the American hated his China 
man, Tavar, so much that he had planned to trick the detective 
he had retained into believing Tavar was guilty? Had this yellow- 
faced one’s act been the beginning—and then had something gone 
wrong? Or was the one opposite him lying? 

The music died again. 

Jo Gar was silent for several seconds, then he said softly: 

“You did not throw a knife that belonged to you?” 

The other shook his head. “The Americano gave me the knife,” 
he said. “I held black cloth in my fingers when I threw it. That is 
all I know.” 
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Jo Gar’s eyes were slitted on the dark ones of the man across 
from him. He said suddenly: 

“J think that you are lying.” 

The thin one lifted a hand from the table and pointed a thin 
finger across the room. There was a round target, not more than 
a foot in diameter, hanging on a wall across from their table. It 
was such a target as tiny darts were thrown against, for sport. 
It was painted brown and red and black. Smoke drifted before it, 
from cigarets. The yellow-faced one said: 

“I do not miss, with the knife. I am Kanya, of Malay blood. 
I have done no wrong. I will show you. For years I guarded an 
Englishman who had a plantation on Mindoro.” 

Jo Gar gripped his gun more tightly and said: 

“Very well—show me that you do not miss—unless you wish 
to miss.” 

He moved his chair slightly. The Malay made a swift move- 
ment and a long bladed knife flashed in his left hand. The left 
arm came up as he half rose from his chair. His fingers held the 
knife by the blade. The arm jerked forward and the knife sped 
towards the target, turning. 

At the same instant a gun crashed. Jo Gar heard the yellow- 
faced one’s shrill cry as the bullet struck him. And very close to 
the target he saw the one who had used the gun. He was short 
and thick-set, and he had a small mustache. He had come sud- 
denly from a corner thick with smoke, half backing from a table. 
But he had seen the yellow-faced one throw the knife, and he had 
seen Jo Gar. And he had xot thought of the target. 

Jo Gar realized, even as the knife blade quivered almost in the 
center of the target on the wall, what had happened. And he 
knew that the yellow-faced one had lied for Tavar, and that Tavar 
feared he had been crossed—and had thought that the yellow-faced 
one had intended the knife for him. 

Smoke drifted between the Island detective and Tavar. The 
short man’s eyes were staring at the body of the man he had shot, 
half sprawled across the table. Jo Gar rose suddenly. 
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Kayil stood near the entrance of the café, swaying a little, both 
hands at his sides. Everyone was very quiet. 

Jo Gar said: “I want you, Tavar. You stole jade from the 
American, Mallison.” His eyes never left the eyes of the short one. 
“You murdered him, tonight—knifed him. You went to the police 
and said he was drinking heavily, and that he was a fool with his 
jade. He was drinking, that is true, but he was not a fool. You 
said that he hated you, and you were afraid of him. You knew 
he was coming to me, and that he would tell me he suspected you. 
But you prepared for that, and you paid the Malay to throw a 
knife at me, but to miss me. 

“I think that knife was one of yours—and you had intended to 
show that Mallison had it in his possession. You had friends lie 
for you about Mallison showing his jade tonight, and you had an 
alibi—you were with friends. And then, because you thought the 
yellow-faced one was trying to knife you—you shot him. He was 
only throwing at the target—” 

Tavar’s head jerked towards the target. Someone near the yel- 
low-faced one said thickly: 

“He is—dead.” 

Jo Gar pulled his Colt from his pocket. Tavar’s gun hand jerked 
up and both guns crashed at the same time. Tavar fell forward, 
and the left side of Jo’s duck coat jerked as a bullet ripped it. 
Kayil moved his right hand downward and Jo fired for the second 
time. The Malay café owner swore, and gripped his right arm 
near the elbow. Jo backed against a wall and watched the rush 
for the doors. When it was over only four of them remained in 
the room. The dead yellow-faced one; Tavar collapsed on the floor, 
Kayil—and himself. 

Jo Gar watched Kayil closely. Then he said, after long seconds: 

“You are an accomplice—it will be worse for you if you do not 
tell the truth.” 

Kayil shrugged. Jo said: “Move Tavar against that wall. See 
where my bullet hit him.” 

When it was done, Kayil said: “Just under the heart—” 
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Tavar held his eyes open with an effort and said in a weak 
voice: 

“I wanted—money—to get away from these—damned Islands 
—TI knifed him—and tried to fix it—as you said—I knew he’d go 
to you and say—he suspected me—and I wanted the police to 
laugh—at you” 

He closed his eyes. Jo Gar said steadily: “You and I, Kayil— 
we'll go to your telephone. A doctor—and the police.” 

Kayil shrugged. They went towards a telephone. Kayil breathed: 

“That damned target—” 

Jo Gar smiled very grimly as he looked at the target on the wall 
and said in a tired voice: 

“It was a damned one, certainly—for Mallison’s China man!” 
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Death on 
Eagle's Crag 


Now and then a hardboiled detective had a special knack, a 
wild talent. Oliver Quade was a human encyclopedia. Frank 
Gruber often involved his detectives with books in one way or 
another. Johnny Fletcher sold muscle-building books on street 
corners and Simon Lash collected rare Americana. Gruber was 
one of the fastest and most frequent appearing of the pulp writers. 
He has also written a great number of mystery and Western novels. 
He is still active and working in Hollywood. 


MRS. MATTIE EGAN, PROPRIETOR OF EAGLE’S CRAG, WAS THE 
toughest prospect Oliver Quade had worked on in many months. 
For ten minutes he had extolled the merits of the set of encyclo- 
pedias. He had painted glorious pictures for Mrs. Egan, had told 
her of marvelous benefits she would derive from owning the books. 
He had told her all those things in a voice that could be heard 
half-way down the mountain. 

But Mrs. Egan was unmoved by it all. Her resistance was 
summed up in the stubborn, unyielding statement: “I’m fifty-six 
years old, come next January, and I ain’t never owned no books 
of my own and I don’t intend to start buying none now.” 

The word “quit” was not in Oliver Quade’s lexicon. He was the 
best book salesman in the country. He admitted it himself, his 
rivals conceded it. Mrs. Egan may never have bought books from 
any other salesman, but she was going to buy from Oliver Quade. 

He told her: “Mrs. Egan, I’m not trying to sell you books. ’'m 
trying to sell you knowledge. In these twenty-four volumes is the 
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knowledge of the ages; everything that the human race has learned 
since the dawn of time. Everything, Mrs. Egan. Do you know how 
far the sun is from the earth? Do you know that a certain con- 
diment in your kitchen is a better fire extinguisher than any 
chemical?” 

“No,” replied Mrs. Egan. “I don’t know them things but I’ve 
lived fifty-six years without knowin’ ’em and I guess I can struggle 
along a little longer without any encyclepeedies.” 

Behind Mrs. Egan, on the broad porch of the lodge which was 
the main building on Eagle’s Crag, several people were listening 
with various expressions of interest. Oliver Quade appealed to 
them. “Folks, I’m asking you, haven’t I made all of you want to 
own these marvelous books of knowledge?” 

It was a trick on Oliver Quade’s part. He’d made his sales talk 
to the proprietor, Mrs. Egan. The summer guests had heard it 
merely incidentally. Not being canvassed directly, they were wide 
open. They didn’t know that the moment they expressed their in- 
terest Quade would shift the weight of his sales attack to them, 
and then carry Mrs. Egan along on the buying tide. 

A bespectacled youth of nineteen or twenty made an opening 
sally. “I wouldn’t want your books, Mister. I already know all the 
things you’ve asked. The mean average distance to the sun is 
92,900,000 miles. And baking soda is the fire extinguisher you 
referred to.” 

Quade pretended to be disconcerted. Actually, he was delighted. 
He hadn’t counted on the good fortune of having an intellectual 
in his audience. The youth would be a perfect stooge. 

“Ah,” he chuckled. “We have a student with us. Tell me, sir, 
who was the first American born president?” 

The boy’s forehead wrinkled. He thought quickly, then replied, 
“James Buchanan.” 

Quade shook his head. “It was Martin Van Buren. All presi- 
dents previous to him were born English subjects. Here’s another: 
Of which are there more in this country—telephones or auto- 
mobiles?” 
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The student scowled. “You’re asking trick questions. I can ask 
you questions you can’t answer.” 

Oliver Quade pulled a thick roll of bills from his pocket. He 
peeled off two ten-dollar notes. “Mister, you’ve bought yourself 
something. They call me the Human Encyclopedia because I know 
the answers to all questions. I’ve read all the encyclopedias four 
times and I remember all I’ve read. This twenty dollars is yours 
if you can ask me three questions I can’t answer.” 

The challenge aroused the interest of the others on the veranda. 
There was a stout, middle-aged woman with a haughty look and 
a sleek-looking man of about forty. 

“I'd like to ask one of those questions,” cut in the sleek man. 
“If Danny Dale has no objections.” 

The youth shook his head. “No, go ahead, Mr. Cummings. 
You ask the first one. I want to think a moment about my two.” 

Mr. Cummings cleared his throat. “All right, when was the half- 
tone process of reproducing photographs for printing invented 
and who is generally conceded to be the inventor?” 

Quade’s eyes flashed. “You’re a publisher, Mr. Cummings? 
Well, that’s a question ninety percent of the newspaper and 
magazine men couldn’t answer. But I can. George Meisenbach, 
of Munich, patented, in 1882, the process by which the first prac- 
tical half-tones were made, although in 1852 Fox Talbot, of 
England, suggested the breaking up of a photograph by means of 
a screen.” 

Cummings whistled. “Mr. Quade, you’re good! I'll listen to 
Danny Dale’s questions.” 

The cock-sureness had left young Dale’s face. He tried, how- 
ever, to look blasé. “I’ve got a couple of real ones for you. Number 
one, what is an astrolabe? Number two, what are the ingredients 
of gunpowder?” - 

“The astrolabe,” Oliver Quade said, “is the oldest scientific 
instrument in the world. It was invented about 150 B.c. by Hip- 
parchus. The mariner’s sextant is an off-shoot of it. Gunpowder— 
there are many formulas, but all have the same three basic in- 
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gredients: saltpeter, sulphur and charcoal. The most commonly 
used formula consists of seventy-five percent saltpeter, fifteen per- 
cent charcoal and ten percent sulphur. Do I win?” 

Danny Dale looked crestfallen. “Yes, I guess so.” 

Quade slapped his hands together. “Fine; then let’s get back to 
business. All the things I’ve told you are in this set of encyclo- 
pedias. And a hundred thousand more—” 

There was an interruption. Behind Quade, in the two-acre clear- 
ing, a girl came running, her short bobbed hair tossed to the winds, 
her lithe figure covering the ground in long strides. Behind her a 
few feet, running more easily, was a tall young man of about 
thirty. 

It was the girl’s cry that had interrupted Quade. “Mother! Mrs. 
Egan! Mr. Thompson—he’s dead!” 

The stout woman on the veranda let out a frightened “eek.” 
Cummings and Danny Dale rose from their seats and came quickly 
down the three-step flight of stairs. 

Quade was watching Mrs. Egan’s face and he saw her eyes blink 
behind her thick glasses. Then a shudder ran through her. 

“What do you mean, Mr. Thompson’s dead,” she said, sharply. 
“I saw him only fifteen minutes ago.” 

The young man who had been outdistanced by the running 
girl was within talking distance now. “He is dead,” he confirmed 
the girl’s hysterical announcement. “He’s been killed by a rattle- 
snake.” 

Quade stabbed a lean finger at the man. “He was alive fifteen 
minutes ago and now he’s dead from a rattlesnake bite?” 

The young man shrugged. “I know what you’re thinking. That 
a rattlesnake bite seldom kills inside of two or three hours. But, 
you see, the fang marks were plain and Thompson killed the 
snake with a club before he succumbed himself.” He jerked his 
head in the direction of the roadway. “Down there.” 

Mrs. Mattie Egan dropped her triple chins upon her bosom. 
“Miss Judy,” she said to the girl, “you stay here with your mother. 
She looks kinda sick. The rest of you can come if you like.” 
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She started determinedly across the clearing to the road leading 
down the mountain. The men followed her. They descended a 
hundred yards down the steep slope, then rounding a turn came 
abruptly on the body of a man. He lay at the side of the crushed 
rock road, his arms flung out on either side of him, his right hand 
clutching a thick stick. Five or six feet away, lay a dead rattle- 
snake, its back broken in three or four places. The deductions of 
the girl and the young man were sensible—but Quade shook his 
head. 

“This man didn’t kill that snake,” he said, “and the snake didn’t 
kill him.” 

Gasps went up around the circle. Martin Faraday, who with the 
girl, Judy Vickers, had discovered the body of Harold Thompson, 
challenged Quade’s statement. ““How can you know?” 

Quade pointed down at the dead man. “The stick is in the right 
hand. But this man—Thompson you say his name was—was left- 
handed!” 

The amazing announcement resulted in a stunned silence. Quade 
broke it myself. “Mind you, I’ve never seen Thompson before. 
But I can see that his belt end is facing to the right; only a left- 
handed man would wear his belt like that. His tie also goes to the 
tight, exactly opposite of the way an ordinary man ties it. And 
the thumb and forefinger of his left hand are ink-stained, proving 
that he was not only left-handed but that he wrote a great deal 
with pen and ink. My guess is that Mr. Thompson was a book- 
keeper. No, he wouldn’t have been up here on a bookkeeper’s 
salary. Accountant, then.” 

“TH be damned,” swore Frederick Cummings. “He told me 
only yesterday that he was an accountant. Said he was from Buf- 
falo. And I saw him writing left-handed.” 

Quade nodded. “Left-handed people are commoner than the 
average person suspects. In fact, one of every eight people is 
left-handed.” 

“Some more encyclopedia stuff,” scoffed Danny Dale. 

Quade ignored the jibe. “We’ve got to notify the sheriff.” 
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“The sheriff?” cried Mrs. Egan. “What for?” 

“J just got through saying that this man was—murdered!” 

Mrs. Egan winced. The others took the startling announcement 
with more fortitude. 

Faraday said, “Then no one had better touch anything.” 

Quade turned to the proprietor of Eagle’s Crag. “Mrs. Egan, 
you've a phone at the lodge?” 

Mrs. Egan shook her head. “No, I ain’t. Young man, d’you 
realize we're thirty-three miles from town by road, sixteen from 
the main highway, thirty-two hundred feet up on a mountain-top. 
The bloomin’ phone company wanted more to run a line out here 
than Eagle’s Crag is worth.” 

“You can send someone to town though?” 

The owner of Eagle’s Crag frowned. “This is kinda early in 
the season and I ain’t got my full crew yet. Only McClosky, the 
cook. Him and me been runnin’ things. But I guess he can take 
the station wagon and run down to Hilltown.” 

They left the dead man where he lay and climbed back up the 
steep road to the lodge. 

“Mac!” yelled Mrs. Egan. “Where are you?” 

A bandy-legged man in bibless overalls and a patched flannel 
shirt came out of a shed near the lodge. ‘Here I am, Miz Egan,” 
he said meekly. His long, handlebar mustaches drooped down to 
the receding chin. 

Mrs. Egan looked suspiciously at him. “Mac, you’ve been 
drinking again!” she accused. 

McClosky wiped the right side of his mustache with the back 
of his hand, giving the lie to his denial. “No, I ain’t, Miz Egan, 
honest I ain’t. I was fixin’ up the autymobile in there, that’s what 
I was doin’.” 

“You're a liar, Mac,” Mrs. Egan said. “But pull out the wagon 
and head for town. Tell the sheriff one of my guests had been bit 
by a rattlesnake—only some folks here,” she looked pointedly at 
Quade, “are tryin’ to make murder out of it.” 

“Murder?” yelped McClosky. “Mr. Thompson’s dead?” 
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“How'd you know it was Thompson?” Quade cried. 

McClosky took a quick step back and his eyes rolled. “Why, 
he’s the on’y one ain’t here, so natcherly I figured . . .” his words 
trailed off. 

“That was quick work, McClosky,” said Oliver Quade. 

“So was yours,” cut in Cummings. 

“He’s right, Quade,” said Martin Faraday. “If it is murder as 
you claim, none of us here is above suspicion. Remember, Quade, 
you passed us on the road coming up ten minutes before we dis- 
covered Harold Thompson’s body.” 

“The man’s a perfect stranger to me,” said Quade. “He wasn’t 
a stranger to any of you though.” 

“A man doesn’t have to know a man to kill him,” Cummings 
looked down at his well manicured nails. “Robbery is sometimes 
a mighty good motive for murder.” 

Quade’s mouth became grim. He looked toward his battered 
flivver over near the lodge. “All right, I’m a suspect, too. But so 
is McClosky and everyone here. I don’t think anyone should leave 
here. Not singly, at least.” 

“I know Mac better’n any of you,” cut in Mrs. Egan. “Some- 
one’s gotta go to town and I vote for Mac, suspect or no suspect. 
He’s too dumb to make a getaway anyway. G’wan, Mac, get out 
the wagon.” 

McClosky popped into the garage and backed out an ancient 
looking station wagon. He whirled it around the clearing, headed 
toward the descending road, then suddenly braked the car to a 
stop. 

“Car comin’ up, Miz Egan,” he called. 

Mrs. Egan frowned. “Why, I wasn’t expectin’ any more guests 
until next week. Wonder who it could be?” 

Quade could hear the automobile, coming up in second gear, 
grinding furiously for it was a long, steep ascent to Eagle’s Crag. 
A moment later it nosed up onto the plateau. It was a big black 
touring car with side curtains. The driver slewed into the path of 
the station wagon and stopped. 


? 
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Men began climbing out, four in all. 
“Oh-oh,” Quade said softly. 


The newcomers spread out in fan shape and leisurely ap- 
proached the summer resort crowd. One of the men walked a 
little ahead of the others. He was of slight build, under middle 
height. He wore an unmatched coat and trousers and a vest that 
was open. He was hatless, his eyes oddly cold and calculating and 
he had a two days’ growth of black beard. 

He said in a toneless voice: “Who runs this shebang?” 

“I do, Mister,” Mrs. Egan snapped. 

The slight man continued to come forward. Quade could see 
his eyes then; they were the coldest he had ever seen in a human. 
They were a pale, washed-out blue, steady and unblinking under 
heavy, bushy eyebrows. 

“Me and the boys figure on stoppin’ here a while,” the man 
said. 

Mrs. Egan fidgeted. “Well, the lodge ain’t rightly open for an- 
other week yet and I don’t know as how I can accommodate 
you.” 

One of the other men, a giant who stood six feet five and 
weighed close to 250 pounds, sneered. “G’wan, chief, tell her. 
What the hell!” 

The slight man was unmoved by his friend’s urging. His voice 
was still toneless as he said, “You'll put us up. And you better 
have your man run that buggy back in the garage.” 

Then Mrs. Egan flared up. “Say, listen, who are you to tell me 
what to do around here? I said I couldn’t accommodate you and 
I meant it.” 

“There’s a dead man down the road,” the leader of the four 
said. “Have you called in the law yet, or was this old coot just 
goin’ now?” 

“What'd you call me?” cried McClosky. 

The newcomer turned leisurely toward McClosky, who was 
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climbing belligerently out of the station wagon. “I said you was 
an old coot,” he repeated. “And my name is Lou Bonniwell.” 

“Bonniwell!”” cried Danny Dale. “You’re Lou Bonniwell?” 

“Yeah, sure, that’s him,” boasted the giant. “And me, I’m Jake 
Somers. Big Jake.” 

Quade took a deep breath. “Welcome to Eagle’s Crag, boys. 
Me, I’m a stranger here, too.” 

“Who’re you?” demanded Bonniwell. 

“Oliver Quade, the Human Encyclopedia. The man who knows 
the answers to all questions. I know—” 

“Do you know where the law is right now?” asked Bonniwell. 

Quade cocked his head to one side. “Far from here, or you 
wouldn’t be here. You came here to hide out, didn’t you?” 

“Yeah. Monk was raised hereabouts. He claims you can see 
seven States and six counties or something like that from this 
mountain-top.” 

A squat man with long arms grinned vacantly. “Three States 
and six counties, Lou. And you saw the road yourself. We could 
hold off an army.” 

Bonniwell nodded. “The layout’s all right, Monk. But they'll 
get us sooner or later.” 

“Not me they won’t get,” boasted Big Jake Somers. 

Bonniwell looked bitterly at his big henchman. “You're big, 
Jake, but if one forty-five slug doesn’t cut you down, two will.” 
“A twenty-two in the right place will do it,” Quade offered. 

Big Jake said savagely, “Who the hell asked you?” 

Quade grimaced. “Pay no attention to me. I talk too much.” 

“You do at that, pardner,” said Bonniwell. “Jake, take one of 
the guns and sit down over there by the road. Monk, you and 
Heinie look through things here. Gather up all the artillery.” 

Like a general Bonniwell dispatched his forces, and like obedi- 
ent soldiers his men obeyed. Jake Somers brought a vicious look- 
ing submachine gun from the touring car. He walked with it to 
the head of the road leading down from Eagle’s Crag and seated 
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himself upon a boulder. No one could now leave or enter Eagle’s 
Crag without his permission. 

Monk Moon, the squat man, and Heinie Krausmeyer, a roly- 
poly blank-faced man, frisked the Eagle’s Crag guests. Then the 
two disappeared into the lodge. 

Mrs. Egan, who had been quiet for a little while spoke then. 
“That Monk man,” she said. “I recognize him now. He’s Tim 
Moon’s boy, Alfred. He was raised down there in the valley.” 
She shook her head. “I never liked him even as a boy. Too sly 
and sneaky. I allus said he’d come to a bad end.” 

“Quite right, ma’am,” agreed Lou Bonniwell. “Monk’ll get 
hanged some day, if he don’t get shot first.” 

Danny Dale stepped forward brightly. “Say, Mr. Bonniwell, I 
was listening to the radio last night. That was some escape you 
made from the penitentiary.” 

Bonniwell looked at Danny. “Sonny, I was hopin’ there wouldn’t 
be no kids here. Always complicates things.” 

Danny Dale reddened. “I’m not a kid. I’m twenty and I’m a 
university graduate. I even have a master’s degree.” 

A fleeting smile crossed Bonniwell’s face. “Is that so, now? 
Well, bub, you just watch your p’s and q’s and you won’t get hurt. 
I never went to college myself, but I been around.” 

Danny Dale retreated. Quade looked around at the others. 
Besides himself there were Frederick Cummings, Marty Faraday, 
Judy Vickers and her mother, Mrs. Egan and McClosky. Plus four 
escaped convicts and killers. And one dead man down on the road 
—murdered by someone on Eagle’s Crag. 

“Just so there won’t be no mistake, folks,’’ Bonniwell said, ‘‘we 
killed two guards when we made the break yesterday morning. In 
the afternoon we knocked off a cop when we got the guns and 
stuff at the police station. You can imagine what the law’s gonna 
do to us if they catch up. Now, I got no quarrel with any of you 
here. I’m only here because this is a good hide-out. We may be 
here a day or a week. Maybe, two. Until we leave you folks are 
gonna stay put. Understand?” 
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After a while Monk Moon and Heinie Krausmeyer came out of 
the lodge, carrying three shotguns, two rifles and a small pistol. 
“We found ’em here and there, boss.” 

“My husband was a huntin’ man,” said Mrs. Egan. “Them shot- 
guns and rifles was his’n. The pea-shooter, I dunno.” 

“That’s mine,” said Cummings. “I—I always carry it with me 
when I’m traveling.” 

“Yl mind it for you, Mister,” said Bonniwell. “O.K., Monk, 
toss °em in the car. Then git out the glasses and kinda look out 
over them six States and seven counties. The rest of you,” he 
turned to the Eagle’s Crag folk, “just go about your business. 
Only don’t get too close to Jake’s machine-gun there.” 

Monk Moon brought a big pair of military field glasses from the 
car. He started toward the rear of the lodge. Quade followed him 
leisurely. Monk chuckled as he fondled the glasses. “I never had 
nothin’ like this when I was a kid. Boy, I bet I see four States.” 

Behind the lodge the mountain fell away in a sheer precipice. 
Quade approached it gingerly. “A drop of over two thousand feet,” 
he grimaced. 

“On practically three sides,” said Monk. “Only way up or down 
is by that road.” 

“Hey, you!” called Bonniwell, coming up. 

Quade turned. “I wasn’t intending shoving him over,” he said. 

“I know you wouldn’t commit suicide by a stunt like that,” 
Bonniwell said. “Couple of the folks back there say you said that 
bozo down on the road was murdered instead of bit by a snake. 
What’s that—a bit of malarkey? You got plenty of it.” 

“I have at that,” admitted Quade. “I wouldn’t be the book 
salesman I am if I didn’t have it. But I was telling the truth about 
that chap. He was murdered. Someone killed the rattlesnake with 
a club then put the club in this fellow’s hand after killing him— 
only he didn’t know the man was left-handed and put it in his 
right hand to make it look as if he’d killed the snake. Aside from 
that, take a look at the man’s calf, where the snake was supposed 
to have bitten him.” 
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“I think I will,” said Bonniwell. “The thing kinda makes me 
curious. Come along.” 

They walked past Jake Somers sitting on the boulder with his 
machine-gun. Bonniwell casually dropped behind Quade then, 
keeping one hand near his waist-band in which was stuck an auto- 
matic. When they reached the body of the dead man Quade pointed 
to Thompson’s left leg. The trouser leg was pulled up part way 
and two angry red spots were plainly visible. Quade pointed at 
them. “See how far apart the punctures are? And how deep?” 

“No rattler ever did that,” Bonniwell laughed shortly. ““There’s 
a murderer in your crowd. I’m kinda curious to know which of 
you gazabos had the nerve to pull a job like this. Off-hand, I'd 
say it was you.” 

“Not me,” denied Quade. “I’m just a book salesman who hap- 
pened to drift up here thinking I could make a couple of sales. I 
never saw any of these people before today.” 

“Hmm,” mused Bonniwell. “A while ago you were shooting off 
about how smart you was. You claimed to know just about every- 
thing.” 

“That’s right. I’m the Human Encyclopedia.” 

“But you don’t know who killed this guy?” 

Quade shrugged. “I’m more interested in knowing why he was 
killed. ’'ve been playing with an idea how to find out.” 

“What is it?” 

“Well, Cummings, the fat play boy back there, says Thompson 
told him he was an accountant. Often accountants have oppor- 
tunities to get their hands on large sums. My guess is that Thomp- 
son stole a wad of money and came here to hide out until the 
smoke blew away.” 

“T think you got something there, fella. Say, ride this hunch of 
yours and find out how much dough this bozo had and maybe 
where it is.” 

Quade knew that the escaped convict was exceedingly eager to 
acquire a large sum of money. It would be mighty handy for a 
quick getaway once he left Eagle’s Crag. It might even persuade 
him to leave sooner and Quade desired that very much. 
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They went back to the lodge and Bonniwell herded all those on 
Eagle’s Crag, with the exception of Jake Somers, into the big 
livingroom. 

“Folks, there’s a murderer among us,” Bonniwell began and 
Danny Dale promptly snickered. The escaped convict stared at 
him coldly. “Sonny,” he said. “I’m trying hard to remember you’re 
just a kid and my mother told me always to treat women folks and 
kids with kindness.” He gestured to Quade. “You carry on.” 

“Have you thrown in with them?” asked Judy Vickers, 

Quade looked steadily at the girl and she flushed. He said then, 
“Harold Thompson was murdered. I’m sure of that. ’m also 
pretty sure that he was a fugitive from justice, an absconder. I be~- 
lieve he had his loot with him and was killed for it.” 

The crowd began murmuring and looking at one another. Quade 
continued, “Mr. Cummings, you say Thompson told you he was 
from Buffalo. I imagine, therefore, that he was actually from the 
opposite direction, New York, I’'d say. You’re from there. Have 
you heard of anyone recently who ran off with a large sum of 
money?” 

Cummings puckered up his mouth. “Mmm, in New York there’s 
always someone stealing from his firm. The biggest one I heard of 
lately was a trusted employee of the Horgan Packing Company 
who ran off with eighty thousand dollars. But the man’s name was 
Miller, I believe, not Thompson.” 

“It’s him!” cut in Mrs. Mattie Egan. “I mind only last week 
when I was—well, sorta looking through his stuff that I found 
some handkerchiefs with the initial M on them. I thought it funny, 
seein’s how his name was Thompson.” 

“Then Thompson was Miller,” said Quade. “And he brought 
with him eighty thousand dollars.” 

“Eighty grand,” Bonniwell mused. “That’s a pretty good haul. 
Why with eighty grand I could—” He broke off, but his eyes re- 
mained speculative. After a moment he jerked his head toward 
Heinie and Monk. “Boys, let’s start on a treasure hunt. Eighty 
grand makes a pretty big package and it’s somewhere in this 
shebang.” 
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The trio started eagerly up the stairs to the bedrooms. Quade 
watched them go. They would make an intensive search of every- 
one’s room. If the money was upstairs they would certainly 
find it. 

Judy’s mother, Mrs. Vickers, broke the silence that fell on the 
group when Bonniwell and his men went off to make the search. 
“How long is this going to go on? Isn’t there some way we can 
get aid?” 

“If we had some sleeping powders or knockout drops we might 
put in their food—” suggested Faraday dryly. 

“‘There’s a medicine chest in the bathroom,” said Mrs. Egan. “T 
guess it’s got some chloroform or ether in it.” 

“Marty,” said Judy Vickers, “Stop joking. This is a serious 
matter.” 

Mrs. Vickers looked coldly at Martin Faraday, then turned to 
Frederick Cummings. Her face softened. “Have you any sensible 
ideas, Frederick?” 

Quade got the picture then. Mother Vickers favored Frederick 
Cummings, but the daughter preferred Faraday. It gave Quade an 
idea. Mrs. Vickers probably wasn’t as well off as she tried to give 
the impression. Cummings was wealthy—or Mrs. Vickers thought 
he was. Faraday? Probably a clerk or some sort who had saved 
for a year or more to have this outing. Faraday would like a large 
sum of money. It would remove parental objection. Then, too, 
perhaps Cummings wasn’t as well off as he pretended to be. He, 
too, could use a large sum of money and he seemed to have been 
better acquainted with the dead accountant than any of the others. 

But then the others would all do considerable for eighty thou- 
sand dollars. Mrs. Egan’s entire property was worth only a frac- 
tion of that sum. She was a formidable person, had made her own 
way for years. 

McClosky? Quade couldn’t overlook the cook and handy man’s 
original suspicious reactions to the announcement of Thompson’s 
death. Danny Dale? A twenty-year-old intellectual, he was the 
equal of anyone here, excepting Quade. 
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An hour later the three convicts returned to the livingroom 
and Bonniwell’s calmness was gone. He was scowling and Quade 
knew that the frustration of not finding the money had made the 
killer a dangerous man. 

“We’re goin’ to search down here, now,” he snarled. “But I’m 
warnin’ you all if we don’t find it, ’m going to ask some ques- 
tions. One of you knows where the dough is stashed and he’s 
gonna tell me.” 

They ripped the furniture, tapped the walls and sounded the 
floors while Mrs. Egan shrieked dismay. They pried in every nook 
and corner, but they didn’t find the eighty thousand dollars. When 
Bonniwell finally called off the search it was nearly dark outside 
and he had been compelled to turn on the electric lights. There 
was a portable electric light plant on Eagle’s Crag. 

Bonniwell postponed the inquisition, however. He was too hun- 
gry. He ordered McClosky to cook food. “And you’re eatin’ first 
from everything,” he warned. “So go easy on the rat poison.” 

The three killers wolfed their food. Monk Moon relieved Jake 
Somers then and the giant came in and ate. The guests of Eagle’s 
Crag ate sandwiches that McClosky prepared. Bonniwell herded 
them all together then. 

“Now, folks, let’s find that money. One of you here knows 
where it is. Pll begin with you, smart guy.” He looked at Oliver 
Quade. 

“I came up here exactly fifteen minutes before you did,” said 
Quade. “Do you think I’d have had time to locate Thompson’s 
money, hide it and kill him, besides trying to sell books to these 
folks for almost all of that time?” 

“He did show up just before we found Mr. Thompson,” said 
Judy Vickers. “He passed Marty and myself as we were walking 
down the road.” 

“And how long was I trying to sell you that marvelous set of 
encyclopedias, Mrs. Egan?” Quade asked. 

Mrs. Egan sighed. ‘““Too long, but actually [’d say ten or fifteen 
minutes.” 
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Bonniwell growled and questioned the three women briefly. Mrs. 
Vickers was haughty and indignant, Judy frank and guileless. 
Mrs. Egan was truculent. Finally Bonniwell threw up his hands. 
“You women get upstairs. Go to bed. I don’t want you around.” 

They left and the killer turned savagely to the men. “Now, then, 
one of you killed that gink and swiped his money. You, Cum- 
mings, who the hell are you and why are you here?” 

Cummings flushed. “I’m a publisher of trade journals in New 
York City. I’m here on a vacation. Mrs. Vickers invited me to 
come here.” 

“She’s trying to marry you off to her daughter. Yeah, I got 
that.” 

Martin Faraday snickered. Cummings looked angrily at him. 
“You don’t think her mother would let her marry a poor school- 
teacher, do you?” 

“Perhaps Judy has a mind of her own,” retorted Faraday. 

“And she'll use it,” said Cummings, “when she discovers that 
her mother has already borrowed more than five thousand dollars 
from me.” 

Faraday paled with surprise. 

“Ah, love!” Danny said sneeringly. 

“Bub!” snapped Bonniwell. “Get to bed.” 

Danny Dale glared but when Bonniwell gestured to Big Jake 
he got up hastily and almost ran up the stairs. 

“Now, listen,” said Bonniwell. “You, Faraday, and you, Cum- 
mings, you’re both stuck on the girl and I figure one of you two 
know where the dough is. I don’t give a damn if you knocked off 
a man. I’m not a cop. But I do want that dough and one of you 


is going to tell me where it is. Otherwise. . . .” He left the sen- 
tence unfinished but looked toward the stairs the women had 
gone up. 


A chill ran up Oliver Quade’s spine. Bonniwell had the Indian 
sign on the two men. He was quite capable of harming Judy 
Vickers if he thought by it he could force either Faraday or Cum- 
mings to reveal the hiding place of the money. “T’ll give you until 
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tomorrow morning to make up your minds,” Bonniwell continued. 
“I need sleep myself. Last night was a busy night.” 

Bonniwell first sent Heinie out to stand guard with Monk Moon, 
then he and Somers followed the others upstairs. There was a 
series of bedrooms on both sides of the long hallway. Quade found 
one that was vacant and after locking the door, undressed and 
went to bed. He fell asleep at once. 


The sun shining on his face awakened Oliver Quade. He yawned 
and, getting out of bed, walked to the window. Far in the distance 
he could see a tiny huddle of buildings, a little village. It was more 
than a dozen miles from Eagle’s Crag though and was visible only 
when the sun was strongest and there was no haze in the air, as 
this morning. 

The events of the day before crowded into Quade’s mind. He 
shook his head and went into the bathroom, and as he looked into 
the mirror over the washbowl the Idea struck him. He acted 
immediately. 

Lifting up a thick water glass he smashed it into the mirror, 
then gingerly caught a large section of the mirror that fell out. 
He carried it into the bedroom and found a piece of cardboard. 

He went to the window then and held the mirror, face into the 
sun, letting the rays flash on it. He held it steady, then covered 
it with the cardboard. Quickly he removed it, then covered it 
again. He was about to repeat the operation when there was a 
knock on the door. Quade laid down the piece of mirror and 
cardboard and, walking across the room, unlocked the door. 

Danny Dale, already fully dressed, was in the doorway. “Hello,” 
he said. “Just get up?” 

Quade nodded. “Come in, Danny.” 

Danny came in and Quade locked the door again. Quade went 
back to the window and picked up the mirror and cardboard. 
He operated it a couple of times and Danny Dale exclaimed, 
“A heliograph!” 

“Yep,” said Quade. “I’ve read of them doing this in the South 
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Sea Islands and South Africa. They say they signal fifty and sixty 
miles. All I want to signal is about fifteen miles. There’s a little 
village out there and someone surely ought to know the Morse 
code. They ought to have a telegraph office there, at least.” 

“But look,” said Danny. “If you get a bunch of lawmen up 
here aren’t Bonniwell and his gang going to turn on us first?” 

“Look, Bonniwell’s going to want that money today so he can 
get away tonight. Even if he gets the money I hardly think he’ll 
care much about leaving anyone behind here to tell he’d been 
here. And if he doesn’t get the money he’ll kill us. So. . . .” Quade 
went on signaling with his home-made heliograph. 

Ten minutes went by and there was no answering signal. Quade 
sighed, ‘““You’d think someone would have seen the flashes.” 

“It’s only a little after six,” said Danny Dale. “Maybe they’re 
not up yet over at that tank-town.” 

“That’s an idea. Well, I'll try again.” 

He rested ten minutes, then tried again. And suddenly he caught 
a flash of light from the distance. 

“They're answering!” Quade exclaimed excitedly. “Look, there’s 
another flash.” 

“TI saw it,” said Danny Dale. “It came from that little town.” 

“Here goes the message then,” said Quade grimly. He operated 
the heliograph swiftly and surely, spelling out the message in the 
Morse code of long and short flashes. At length he finished and 
said, “Now, we'll see if they answer.” 

He leaned out of the window, Danny Dale beside him, breathing 
hard. It came then—a bright flash of directed light. Then others. 

““Y-e-s,” Quade spelled out. “They got it!” 

“What'd you tell them?” 

“About Bonniwell and the boys. And after a while—” 

There was a violent explosion outside the door. Quade, whirl- 
ing, saw splinters sticking out from the panels. 

“Bonni—” began Danny Dale and then a bullet smashed the 
lock. Danny Dale yelped, and dropped to wriggle under the bed. 
Quade paled but held his ground. The man outside smashed in 
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the door with his foot. Then he stood in the doorway. It was 
Bonniwell, with a huge automatic in his fist and a snarl twisting 
his mouth. 

“You sneaking double-crosser!” he said, his tone cold with 
intense fury. 

Quade backed a couple of steps until he collided with a chair. 
His hands went behind his back and caught hold of it. “What do 
you mean, Bonniwell?” he asked thickly. 

“That mirror stuff. You think I didn’t see the flashes. Yah, I 
ain’t that dumb. I know you was signaling and—” His face 
worked and then Quade brought the chair up and around in a 
violent swing. He anticipated Bonniwell by a fraction of a second, 
but of course he couldn’t beat a bullet. 

The chair was off the floor, beginning its arc when a bullet 
smashed against Quade’s left shoulder like a giant fist and hurled 
him back against the wall. He ricocheted from it to the floor, 
landing on hands and knees. A thousand Niagaras were suddenly 
roaring in his ears, a red haze swirled before his eyes. Quade 
fought to retain his grip on things. He half lifted himself up on 
his hands and then one of the Niagaras burst over his head and 
he fell. . . down... down... . into oblivion. 

The roaring was the last thing he heard when he passed out. 
Water was the first thing he felt when he came to, dripping water, 
cool and soothing on his fevered brow. 

Quade opened his eyes and looked up into the white face of 
Judy Vickers. He grinned. “I’m still here.” 

“With a bullet in your left shoulder,” she replied, soberly. “And 
if Bonniwell discovers you’re not dead he’ll put another bullet in 
you.” 

Quade sat up and fought giddiness for a moment, Gingerly he 
felt his left shoulder with his right hand. There was a thick bandage 
already wrapped around it. “You did this, Miss Vickers? Thanks. 
Where are the rest?” 

“Bonniwell and his men are getting ready for a siege.” 

Quade frowned. “I had hoped they’d light out instead. But out 
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there he couldn’t possibly hope to last another day or two. The 
mountains are swarming with posses. He figures this is as good a 
place as any for the last fight. And he’s right, of course.” 

““You’re very lucky, you know,” said Judy Vickers. “McClosky 
—wasn’t.” 

Quade exclaimed. “Bonniwell killed him?” 

She shook her head. “He says not, but this morning McClosky 
was found in the kitchen with his head smashed in with a stove 
poker.” 

“Stove poker? Bonniwell or his men wouldn’t have bothered 
with that. I guess the same man who got Thompson finished Mc- 
Closky. He knew something. I suspected it.” 

“There was a hypodermic needle in his pocket.” 

“Ah? That’s what made the rattlesnake punctures in Thompson. 
McClosky found the needle and knew who had thrown it away.” 

“Miss Vickers!” called a voice from out in the hall. “Judy 
Vickers!” 

“Here,” replied Judy. 

Danny Dale bobbed into the room. He grinned when he saw 
Quade sitting up. “I knew it was just a shoulder wound, but I 
didn’t tell Lou, He would have slipped you a couple more.” 

“That was mighty decent of you,” said Quade dryly. “How 
come you didn’t get one yourself? You were in here with me.” 

“Oh, I talked him out of it,” said Danny Dale glibly. 

“From under the bed?” Quade rose to his feet. ‘““What’s going 
on downstairs?” 

“Lou wants everybody down there. He’s plenty burned up 
about things and my hunch is that it’s going to be an interesting 
session.” 

Judy Vickers looked at Quade, her forehead creased. ‘‘He’s 
been after Marty and Mr. Cummings all morning.” 

Quade sighed. “I guess we’d better go though, or he’ll be com- 
ing up here.” 


Everyone on the mountain-top, with the exception of Jake 
Somers, was gathered in the livingroom. Lou Bonniwell’s eyes 
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flashed when Oliver Quade came in with Judy and Danny Dale. 
“My aim’s gettin’ lousy,” he said, “but I'll talk the thing over with 
you again in a little while. Right now,” his tone became brittle, 
“I want to find that roll!” 

Frederick Cummings was jittery. Martin Faraday was trying to 
be calm, but not doing a good job of it. The women, even Mrs. 
Egan, were frightened. 

“The cook,” said Bonniwell. “None of my boys finished him. 
So it was one of you birds. I figure McClosky knew something and 
one of you shut him up. Now which one was it?” 

“Not me,” cried Frederick Cummings, trembling visibly. 

Faraday looked scornfully at him. He remained quiet. 

Bonniwell gestured in a frenzy. He looked suddenly like a dog 
gone mad. Quade could understand now why the man was such 
a cold-blooded killer. 

“Monk, grab the girl and give her a working over. One of them 
will talk or else.” 

Mrs. Vickers shrieked. The perspiration rolled off Cummings’ 
face, but he made no move. Faraday did. He stepped up beside 
Judy Vickers. “Keep your hands off her,” he said to Monk who 
was advancing, his long gorilla-like arms swinging at his sides. 

Roly-poly Heinie Krausmeyer grinned vacantly and stepped up 
to Marty Faraday. The gun in his hand swished up and clouted 
Faraday along the right side of his face. Faraday yelped in pain 
and went down to his knees, Heinie struck him again, on the top 
of his head. Faraday fell flat to the floor and lay still. 

“You fool!” snarled Bonniwell. “How can he talk now?” He 
looked at Cummings. “You white-livered coward,” he sneered. 
“You wouldn’t talk even if I cut off her nose.” 

Judy Vickers dropped to her knees beside Marty Faraday. 
“Mother, get some water. He’s hurt, badly.” 

It was Quade who got the water. He had to step over Mc- 
Closky’s body which lay in the kitchen just inside the door. 

Water did not help Faraday. He revived partially but he merely 
moaned and cried out incoherently. “Judy!” He called her name 
over and over. 
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“His skull’s fractured,” Quade said. “I don’t think he’ll do any 
talking today.” 

Bonniwell turned toward Heinie. The roly-poly killer ducked out 
of the door. 

“Get out your medicine chest,” Quade ordered Mrs. Egan. 
“Otherwise there’ll be one more dead man at Eagle’s Crag.” 

Bonniwell made no objections. In fact he furthered Quade’s offer 
of treating Faraday. “Patch him up so he can talk by tonight. I’m 
sure he’s the guy.” 

They moved Faraday to the couch and Quade treated the 
schoolteacher’s wounds. Judy Vickers hovered anxiously nearby, 
despite her mother’s sighing and muttering. Mrs. Egan’s medicine 
kit was a good one and Quade was able to help the injured man. 

By that time Bonniwell and his men were searching outside for 
the hidden treasure. They ransacked the garage, the outbuildings 
and even moved boulders that lay here and there in the clearing. 

Quade moved McClosky’s body out of the kitchen and Mrs. 
Egan cooked for everyone. Quade spent most of his time going 
back and forth, examining Faraday and soothing Judy Vickers. 
“He'll be all right by this evening,” he assured her. 

“And then those killers will start all over on him,” sobbed Judy. 
Quade couldn’t assure her about that. He knew that when the 
posse came he would himself be in vital danger. 

It happened shortly after twelve o’clock. The mountain-top was 
still one moment; the next the quietness was shattered by a thun- 
dering roar. Jake Somers’ machine-gun. Bonniwell and the others 
immediately rushed to their car and began hauling out guns. They 
ran to join Jake who was standing up behind the boulder at the 
head of the road, still sending an occasional burst down the hill- 
side. 

Even before the first burst from Somers’ gun had ceased Oliver 
Quade was down from the veranda and walking toward Bonni- 
well’s car. He walked softly but with a determined step. He was 
a dozen feet from it when Bonniwell suddenly turned around and 
saw him. 
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“You!” he cried. “Your posse’s here, but you’re not going to 
welcome them.” 

He had picked up a twin to Somers’ tommy gun from his car 
and he held it facing Quade, as he walked back toward him. 

“Are you sure it’s a posse?” Quade asked quickly. “It might be 
some tourists?” 

“Two cars full of them,” replied Bonniwell. “With rifles and 
tommy guns? Tourists, yeah!” 

“But Jake fought them back!” cried Quade. “No harm done.” 

“They went back around the turn, that’s all,” said Bonniwell. 
“You know what I promised you—” 

“Wait!” cried Oliver Quade desperately. “I can tell you how to 
get away!” 

The muzzle of Bonniwell’s gun did not waver. His eyes flashed 
though and Quade knew that he had struck a responsive note. 

He said quickly, “Make a deal with them. You can’t take us 
all along as hostages, but you can tell ’em if they don’t let you go 
you'll kill all of us up here. They couldn’t allow that.” 

“What makes you think I’m not going to kill all of you any- 
way?” asked Bonniwell. 

“Because you'll die then yourself. My way you'll have a chance. 
The posse came a long way. There won’t be any of them down 
below. Make them come up here and give you a head start. That’s 
all you'll want, isn’t it?” 

“Yeah, that and the eighty grand. But they won’t miss a lousy, 
double-crossing book peddler!” 

Quade knew that he had never been closer to death in all his 
life. “The money!” he cried. “I'll find it for you!” 

“Then it was you!” snapped Bonniwell. 

“No, of course not. But I can find the money for you. I know 
I can. Give me twenty minutes—fifteen. Think of it, Bonniwell. 
A head start and eighty thousand dollars. What more can you 
want?” 

“Tl bite once more,” said Bonniwell. “But it’s the last time. 
I'll make the deal with the posse and I'll give you exactly fifteen 
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minutes to find the money. If you don’t find it I'll leave without 
it, but you won’t be alive then.” 

“And if I do find it?” 

“Then I'll let you live.” 

“Give me your word?” Quade asked eagerly. 

Bonniwell hesitated a moment, then shrugged. “All right. I 
promise. You’ve got fifteen minutes.” He turned back to his pals 
and yelled down the mountain-side. 


Oliver Quade turned toward the lodge and saw Judy Vickers 
running toward him. 

“IT heard!” she cried. “He'll kill you if you can’t find the 
money.” 

“TI made the best of a bad deal,” said Quade. “But [’ve got to 
find that money.” 

“But ’m sure you—it wasn’t you!” exclaimed Judy Vickers. 
“Can you find it in fifteen—thirteen minutes?” 

Quade looked at his watch. “It’s 11:12. [ve got until 11:25. 
Please go back to the veranda. I’ve got to think—fast.” 

Cummings was coming down from the veranda, Judy headed 
him back. 

Quade looked around the two-acre plateau, the house, the 
garage and the outbuildings. He sighed and seated himself upon 
the ground. Eighty thousand dollars. Did it even exist? If it did, 
where was it? 

Harold Thompson had been at Eagle’s Crag a week. He’d had 
ample opportunity of finding a good hiding place. The house? 
Bonniwell and his men had searched it thoroughly. Quade could 
forget it. They'd searched the other buildings, too. 

The ground? Thompson could have come out one night and 
buried it in the ground, But if he had, Quade would never find it. 
Not in fifteen minutes. It would take six men many days to dig up 
every foot of the plateau. 

Quade looked at the persons on the veranda. They were all 
there now—Mrs. Egan, Cummings, Judy, her mother and Danny 
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Dale. Faraday was inside the house, injured and sleeping a drugged 
sleep. 

One of those six was a double-killer and knew where the money 
| was. One of them couldn’t talk, the others wouldn't. 

Quade shook his head. “Damn! Where would I hide eighty 
thousand dollars?” 

Quade put himself in the place of Harold Thompson, Thompson 
was a fugitive from justice. He would be skittish. His two great 
concerns would be his own safety and the safety of the money. 
He wouldn’t take any chance of anyone stumbling on the money. 
He’d give considerable thought to a hiding place. He’d find a 
safe place, one where no one would think of looking. And people 
seldom looked in the most obvious place. Quade leaped to his feet. 
Quickly he approached the veranda. 

“I think I know where it is!” he announced, 

“Where?” everyone on the porch cried. 

Quade looked at his watch. “I’ve got eight minutes left. I want 
everyone to remain here. When I come back, you'll see the 
money.” 

Quade passed into the house. He looked at Martin Faraday and 
saw that he was sleeping peacefully. Then Quade picked up the 
medicine kit. He carried it with him to the kitchen. He opened it 
up and looked over the bottles in it. He picked up one labeled 
ether. His eyes gleaming, he opened a cupboard door. Quickly he 
looked over the cans and bottles and packages in it. He took down 
one or two, also a china mixing bowl. 

He began pouring things into the bowl and biting, acrid fumes 
stung his nostrils. He worked with difficulty because of his 
wounded, bandaged shoulder, but he persisted. And finally he 
poured a half gill or so of a yellowish liquid into a bottle and 
corked it. He slipped it into his pocket and went back through 
the house to the veranda. 

The moment he stepped out of the house he saw Lou Bonniwell 
out in the clearing. The escaped convict was carrying a tommy gun. 

“Quade!” the killer called. 
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Quade descended the short flight of stairs to the ground. “Did 
you make a dicker with the posse?” 

“I did. But—your time’s up!” 

“I found the money,” said Quade. “‘At least I think I did. If I 
guessed wrong—” 

Quade dropped to his knees beside the little three-step flight of 
stairs leading up to the veranda. “I figured this was the most 
obvious place on Eagle’s Crag,” he said. “So obvious that no one 
would look here. If I were hiding something. . . .” He reached 
under the stairs, rummaged about for a moment, then brought out 
both hands. There was a package in them; a package wrapped in 
oil cloth, about five inches square. Quade rose to his feet and 
handed it to the outlaw chief. 

Bonniwell put the gun on the ground at his feet. He ripped the 
oil cloth from the package. Inside the contents were wrapped in 
newspaper. Bonniwell tore away a corner, looked and nodded. 

“You win, Quade,” he said. 

Feet pounded down the stairs behind Quade. It was Danny Dale 
and there was a .32 caliber revolver in his hand. 

“Bonniwell,” he said, “that’s my money and I’m going with 
you.” 

Bonniwell gave a start. “Where’d you get the popgun, kid?” he 
asked. 

“The hell with that kid stuff,’ snarled Danny. “I’m as tough as 
you are. If you don’t believe it, reach for that gun.” He gestured 
with his gun to the automatic that was stuck in Bonniwell’s waist- 
band. 

Bonniwell shifted his glance from Danny to Quade. “So this— 
this punk is the rattlesnake killer!” 

“He is,” said Quade. “I figured the minute the money showed 
up he’d reveal himself. He’s killed two men for that money al- 
ready and he’d want to go where that money went.” 

“And Ill kill some more if I have to,” sneered Danny. “T out- 
smarted the whole gang of you and I’d have got away with it if 
you hadn’t found that money.” 
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“You see,” Quade said to Bonniwell. “He’s a smart kid. Too 
smart. He finished university at the age of nineteen and found 
himself mentally the equal of many men years older. But physi- 
cally he was still a boy, and business men offered him a boy’s job 
and a boy’s salary. I imagine Danny’s father told him after he’d 
put him through college he’d have to shift for himself. But Danny 
didn’t like the idea of a boy’s job and boy’s salary. Somehow or 
other, probably by accident, he got wind of Thompson and—” 

“Accident, hell!” snarled Danny Dale. “I used my head. My 
father’s bookkeeper with the Horgan Packing Company himself. 
I heard all about Harold Miller and I outsmarted the cops. I went 
to Miller’s rooming house and went through the trash bins in the 
basement. I found a map of this section, torn into bits. I came to 
Hilltown and did some asking around, I found this joint. Accident, 
hell. I used my brains,” he bragged. 

“Was it necessary to kill him, though?” asked Quade. 

“Of course it was. The fool recognized me. He’d seen me only 
once, two years ago when I visited the old man at the office. I had 
to knock him off.” 

“Just like that, Danny?” asked Quade. “Then why the hypo- 
dermic needle? Did you just happen to have that with you? And 
did the snake just happen to come around conveniently when you 
killed Thompson—or Miller?” 

“I figured it all out before I came here. Even the stuff in the 
needle, It’s not snake poison either. Something like it but faster. 
McClosky, the lousy old snooper, found the hypo in my room so 
I had to knock him off.” 

“You’re very handy about this knocking off business,” said 
Quade. 

Danny Dale whirled on Quade. “I’ve had about enough of you. 
I'm giving you the—” 

He never got out the last word. He had made a fatal mistake. 
He had challenged Bonniwell to go for his gun and then had taken 
his eyes from him. No one could be that careless with Lou 
Bonniwell. 
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The outlaw chief dropped the package of money and in the 
same movement went for his automatic. Danny saw the quick 
movement and tried to turn his gun back on Bonniwell, He was 
too late. Bonniwell’s gun thundered. 

The big slug lifted Danny clear off his feet and hurled him back 
to the ground, his head almost blown off. 

“He was too young to be that mean,” said Bonniwell, softly. 

Oliver Quade walked away from the veranda. Bonniwell fell in 
beside him. 

“It’s all fixed,” he said. “The posse’s coming up here with their 
guns in their fists. They’re going to give us three minutes head 
start.”” He raised his gun in the air and fired three shots. 

Almost immediately Quade could hear automobile gears grind- 
ing. A moment later the nose of a car showed around the turn in 
the road. It came up in second gear. Behind it came another car. 
Both of them came into the clearing, but drew off to one side. 

Men began climbing out, all of them armed to the teeth. Bonni- 
well and his men gathered cautiously at the side of their touring 
car. Their own guns were in their hands. Quade stood beside them. 

Bonniwell counted the members of the posse. “Twelve. That’s 
right.” 

The leader of the posse, a stocky man with a badge on his vest, 
said, “After you git in your car you got three minutes head start.” 

“Three minutes?” Bonniwell chuckled. He reached into his coat 
pocket and brought out a large, egg-shaped object. 

“A hand grenade!” cried the sheriff. 

“Don’t get your dander up, Sheriff,” cut in Bonniwell. “This 
ain’t for you. Just for the road—after we pass it. I figure we need 
more’n three minutes start. Wanta break the agreement?” 

The sheriff looked at Bonniwell and his men, then at the re- 
sorters to one side. “No,” he said thickly. “Get going!” 

Monk Moon climbed in behind the wheel. Heinie slipped in be- 
side him. Over Monk’s shoulder he held a tommy gun, pointed 
at the posse. Jake Somers and Lou Bonniwell climbed into the 
rear of the car. They promptly poked out guns. 
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“So long, everybody,” Bonniwell cried as the car began moving. 

The car rolled over the little clearing and began descending. The 
sheriff and his men did not move until Bonniwell’s car had gone 
around the turn in the road, out of sight. “Let’s go now, boys!” 
he cried. 

Then there was a thunderous explosion down the mountainside. 

Then all of them heard what Quade had been waiting for—the 
screams of several men. They came from down the mountain. 
Almost immediately afterward there was the crash of tin and 
metal, silence for a moment, then another terrific crash. 

“They went off the road. They’re finished!”’ 

“Went off the road?” cried the sheriff. ‘““What kind of fool 
driver—” 

“Not his fault,” said Quade. “The road’s steep and he was 
hurrying. One of the tires blew out.” 

“How do you know a tire blew out?” 

“Because I poured some stuff on it. A little mixture with an 
ether base. Ether dissolves rubber and a couple of simple ingredi- 
ents make it work faster. Lord, I was afraid you’d hold him here 
too long.” 

“Gawdalmighty!” The sheriff looked in awe at Oliver Quade. 
“You deliberately killed them?” 

“They were killers,” said Quade. “They would have killed sev- 
eral more people before they were killed or taken. So I had to do 
it. Now I can get back to the encyclopedias. . . .” 


e RICHARD SALE e 


A Nose tor News 


Every pulp detective magazine had at least one newspaperman 
detective. In Detective Fiction Weekly, the most popular was 
Richard Sale’s Daffy Dill. Sale, after a spell as a reporter in New 
York state, began writing for the pulps in the early 30’s. He soon 
became one of the chief contributors to the Red Star chain (DFW, 
Argosy and Double Detective). Sale also wrote novels, several of 
them becoming movies. One was turned into Strange Cargo. Cur- 
rently Sale does movie and TV scripts. His most recent novel, The 
Oscar, has just been made into a motion picture. 


THE TELEPHONE ON MY DESK RANG, SO I STOPPED BANGING OUT 
the lead of the double suicide story I had just covered and an- 
swered it. It was Dinah Mason, who is decidedly bad for my heart. 
She was the reception girl for the Chronicle, and she had buzzed 
me from the outer office. 

“Hello, Garbo,” I said. 

“Listen, Daffy,” she said in a low voice, “a lunatic just went by 
here yelling your name. He looks angry. I couldn’t stop him.” 

“Thanks for the warning, gel,” I said. “But I’m not on the spot 
for anything—as far as I can recall.” 

“O.K.” She sounded funereal. “He sure looks mad.” 

She hung up as did I, and no sooner had I shoved the telephone 
back where it belonged than the door to the city room burst open 
and the maniac stalked in. 

He was a little guy, well dressed, with a black derby perched 
on the top of his skull. He was waving a home edition of the 
Chronicle in his right hand like a red flag. He kept saying: “Which 
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one of you is Joe Dill? Which one of you pencil-pushers is Joe 
Dill?” 

I kept my mouth shut, waiting for him to reach me before iden- 
tifying myself, and hoping that by that time some of the hot blood 
would have cooled off. 

The rest of the staff, in the tradition, kept their pans a perfect 
blank. If I wanted to make myself known, that was my business 
alone. 

But just then Harry Lyons, the rat of our sheet, who had been 
sore at me since I got his job, gave me a dirty look and pointed 
at me. His biggest aspiration, you see, was to find me flat on my 
face with a knife between my shoulder blades. He said: “Here he 
is, mister. Meet Daffy Dill, the world’s worst newspaper man.” 

I snapped: “Button your lip, Lyons!” 

But he saw trouble for me. He smirked broadly, got up, and 
took the maniac by the arm. He pulled the guy right over to my 
desk and put a chair there for him. 

“Here,” he said, motioning at me, “is the Cyrano de Bergerac 
of the newspaper racket. All nose—no news! Ha-ha!” 

“Ha-ha!” I said sadly, surveying Lyons’ face for the exact spot 
where I was going to hang a haymaker very shortly. I picked his 
eye. That was the most ignominious spot. 

“Are you Joe Dill?” the maniac asked loudly. 

“I am,” I said, “Joe Dill. Sit down, my fran. What’s wrong?” 

“What’s wrong?” he bellowed with new fervor, slapping his 
copy of the home edition on my desk and hurling the chair aside. 
“He asks me what’s wrong. Du lieber Gott!” 

I got more and more puzzled. 

“Mr. Dill,” he said sibilantly, “do you know who I am, hein?” 

I said: “You’ve got me there, mister.” 

“I am Adolph,” he went on. “Adolph, America’s premier chef! 
Do you know what you have done?” 

“Adolph?” I echoed. “Well, I'll be damned! Adolph, the chef 
of the Grenada Hotel? Well, what in hell are you sore about? 
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Didn’t you see that swell feature I wrote about you in the second 
section today?” 

“Swell feature,” Adolph moaned. “Mr. Dill, you should be 
arrested! Verdamnt—you should never be allowed to write again. 
You have libeled me! You have been malicious! I will sue this 
damn paper to heaven!” 

He turned stoically to Lyons and asked with dignity: “Where is 
the editor?” 

“Right this way,” Lyons said, smiling sweetly at me. “Tl take 
you right in. Don’t blame you a bit. Newspaper men shouldn’t libel 
their readers. You’re absolutely right. This way.” 

When he had gone in the vague direction of the Old Man’s 
office I grabbed a stray copy of the Chronicle and hurriedly 
thumbed through it to my story, which had made a big enough hit 
with the Old Man to net me a by-line. I read it through carefully. 
Near the end I groaned. It went like this: 

“Adolph was famous long before he entered the cuisine of the 
Grenada Hotel. For ten years before the war, he was the most 
famous of all the crooks of Vienna.” 

Libel? It was dynamite, fuse lighted and all! I had meant to 
say that he was the most famous cook in all Vienna. But somehow 
my typewriter must have slipped in that wandering r while I was 
pounding the keys. I groaned. I locked my desk, got up, and found 
my hat and coat. I knew right then that I had joined the legion 
of the unemployed, but somehow that word crook still rankled me. 
I was damn positive that I hadn’t written crook for cook. And if 
I had—why hadn’t the copyreader picked it up and fixed it? Sus- 
picion grew, and in five short minutes I realized that Harry Lyons, 
C. T. (Cut-Throat), had pulled a sandy on me. So I waited for 
him. 


In a little while, Adolph came out of the Old Man’s office with 
a happy expression on his face—as though he had just seen my 
corpse. He sneered a sneer at me and left the city room. No sooner 
had he gone out than Lyons came to my desk. 
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“Why, hello, Daffy,” he said. “The Old Man wants to see you 
right away.” 

“You don’t say,” I said, “And some one wants to see you right 
away too.” 

“Who is it?” he asked. 

“Your favorite doctor,” I said. 

With that I let him have a short sweet haymaker right under 
his eye, which spot I had chosen previously. There was a pleasant 
crunch. His teeth clicked together neatly. His eyes closed with a 
snap you could hear on West Street. He went down and—out. 

McGuire, the sports editor, looked up from the story he was 
writing about Lou Gehrig and yawned: “Nice punch, Daffy. Bet- 
ter see the Old Man anyway. He may have mercy on your soul.” 

“Thanks, Mac,” I said. “Ill see him.” 

I went to the Old Man’s office and knocked. Then I opened the 
door and stuck my head in, weaving in case he started to throw 
things. 

“Come in here, Daffy,” the Old Man ordered. “Sit down a 
second.” 

“On the level?” 

“Why, Daffy, did I ever—” 

“O.K.,” I growled. “Ixnay on the pathos. Let’s get it over.” 

He nodded and I sat down. 

“In the first place,” he said, “you are fired.” 

“T knew that,” I said. 

“Listen, Daffy,” the Old Man said suddenly. “I hate like hell 
to do it, but I’ve got a boss too, the guy who publishes this sheet. 
I couldn’t let you stay.” 

“T know, I know.” 

“I had to settle with that frocked cook for one grand. He 
wouldn’t take a cent less for release of that libel.” The Old Man 
shrugged. “I have to fire you. Can’t do anything else. But I wanted 
to speak to you about those gambling exposé articles you’ve been 
writing, the ones you left with me for safety.” 

“They’re mine,” I said. “I did them on my own time.” 
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“T know it,” he said. “But I want them. They'll blow Cantrey’s 
graft organization wide open when I break them. 

“Now Ill tell you what Pll do. Pll keep ’em here. You go out 
and run into the prize scoopy of the year. Itll have to be an 
exclusive. Then I'll just be forced to hire you again, over the’ 
publisher’s head, to get your yarn. And all will be serene once 
more.” 

“You mean,” I said, “that I've got to scoop the A. P., the 
U. P., the Metropolitan News Service and every other rag in this 
city to get my job back?” 

“Yeah.” 

I sighed. “The day of miracles is past, my fran.” 

The Old Man shrugged. “You'll have to do it. I can’t take you 
back otherwise. I’ve got to protect myself. I want you. You’re a 
good newspaper man, Daffy. And I want that gambling exposé too. 
Make a try anyhow. You’ve got thirty bucks due on salary. How 
about it?” 

“Slave-driver,” I said, “I will try. Pil do my damnedest, even if 
I have to steal or murder myself. So long. When you see this in- 
telligent phiz again it will hold in its mind the greatest circulation 
yarn in days.” 

I went out. I felt enthusiastic and fine. The Old Man was a 
prince. He liked me—or my gambling story. When I reached the 
street, I went limp. Where in hell could you get a scoop in a 
modern newspaper day like this? I began to feel down. So I took 
the subway up to Times Square, which is my happy hunting 
ground. And then I went to the Hot Spot Club to drown my sor- 
rows for awhile. 


Two 
The Hot Spot is on West Forty-third, and it is owned by Mike 
Cantrey, alias the Brain. Cantrey headed just about every racket 
on the main stem. No murder, beering or bootlegging. Not crude 
stuff like that. He just took suckers. He ran machines, gambling 
houses, spots like this one, which were blinds for his crooked 
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wheels in the rear. And it was Cantrey I had written my exposé 
about. 

I went in and took a seat by myself in one of the oaken stalls. 
A waiter came over and looked questioningly at me. I said: “An 
Old Fashioned, garsong, as ever.” 

While I was waiting for him I lighted a cigaret. A shadow fell 
across my table. I looked up. A girl was standing in front of my 
stall. She had corn-hair, a smooth-looker, and was dressed like the 
Queen of Sheba. 

“I know you,” she said, pointing. 

She was a little bit tight and she was holding a rye highball. 
I thought I’d seen her before somewhere, but I played safe. I said: 
“You’ve got the better of me, Garbo.” 

“You're Daffy Dill,” she said. 

“Right the first time,” I said. 

“You're a reporter on the Chronicle.” 

“Wrong there,” I said sadly. “I was a reporter on the Chron- 
icle. I just lost my job. That’s why my tears are staining my best 
shirt. Sit down and put up your hair and have a good cry with 
me. Who are you?” 

“Tough,” she said—about the job, and then added: “I’m Clare 
Gordon.” I didn’t look bright. ““You know—Pemberton Gordon’s 
daughter. You interviewed him at the house last week on the 
N.R.A. He’s in the cloak and suit end as administrator.” 

“Hell, yes!” I said, shaking hands with the gel. “But I didn’t 
see you there or I would have stayed longer.” I surveyed her. 
“You make pretty good copy yourself. Been in any more scrapes 
lately? I haven’t seen a yarn about you since you forced down 
the police plane when it tried to get you for stunting over the 
city.” 

She made a face. “That was a jam. They cracked up in landing. 
Ive reformed. Dad played hell with me on that one.” 

The waiter brought my Old Fashioned. 

“Have one?” I asked. 

“Sure,” she said. “Thanks.” 
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“Another,” I told the waiter. He left. 

“How’d you lose your job?” 

I said: ‘I happened to have a guy in the office who hates my 
nerve. He had my job but he couldn’t deliver. They promoted me 
to his forty fish a week and he’s been sore at me ever since. He 
fixed me into a libelous story. Changed one word and got the 
paper in a jam. It looked as though I'd written it—and so I am 
fired.” 

“Tsk, tsk,” she said, shaking her head. “Bad, bad. Daffy, am I 
a pal?” 

“My fran,” I said, ‘I have known you for years.” 

“You help me out,” Clare said, “and Pll get you back your 
job.” 

“Why not?” I said. “Consider yourself helped.” 

She handed me a slip of paper. It had a list of figures on it 
which added up to five grand. “Know what that is?” 

“I. O. U.’s, probably,” I said. “Been playing the wheel?” 

“Not me,” she said. “I’m not that dumb. But my brother has 
and he’s in a real spot. Dad’s cracked down on him lately. Won’t 
give him money. Dick was playing the wheel here at Cantrey’s. 
He lost. He gave them an I. O. U. each time. Now they want to 
collect. They’re going to go to dad and I know it'll get Dick dis- 
owned or something. I told him Id fix it up. I saw the Brain. He 
said no.” 

“Five grand,” I mused. “O. K., girlie. You sit here and devour 
your drink. Pll be right back.” 


I got up and went to the back door. Rigo, the Brain’s right-hand 
man peered out at me through the barred door. 

“Oh, it’s you,” he said, and opened up. I went in. 

The tables were all getting a good play, even for daytime. 
Suckers were plunking down the coppers and having them swept 
away without a bit of return, but they kept right at it. I asked 
Rigo: “Where’s the Brain?” 
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“In his office,” Rigo said. He was a little guy with black hair, 
black mustachio, and squinty eyes. “Want to see him?” 

‘eal’ 

He took me in. The Brain was sitting behind his desk, smoking 
a cigar. Luke Terk was sitting with him. Luke was the Brain’s 
muscle man when customers were broken-armed about paying up. 
Rigo closed the door behind us. 

“Hello, Daffy,” said the Brain. ““How’s tricks?” 

“Fair,” I said. “I want to ask a favor.” 

“Anything for a pal,” said the Brain, smiling, and I shivered 
because I knew damn well he would have liked to have had my 
throat slit. “What is it?” 

“There’s a guy named Richard Gordon,” I said. “A good pal 
of mine. He owes you five grand.” 

“That’s right.” 

“Tear up his I. O. U.,” I said. “He’s a personal friend, you see. 
He didn’t know your wheels were crooked.” 

Luke Terk jumped around and stared at me. “Listen, birdie, 
button your lip or—” 

“Why, Luke!” the Brain said. “Don’t speak like that. Daffy’s 
my best friend, aren’t you, Daffy?” 

“How about it?” I asked. 

“Afraid the answer’s no,” the Brain said. “Five grand is five 
grand.” 

“I see,” I said. “Mind if I use your phone?” 

“Go ahead.” 

I called the Old Man at the Chronicle. The three buzzards 
watched me carefully. The Old Man said irascibly: “Yeah.” 

“Chief,” I said, “this is Daffy Dill. ’'m at the Hot Spot seeing 
Mike Cantrey. He just refused to do a favor for me. Don’t you 
think it was about time the Chronicle ran that series of articles 
exposing his crooked gambling joints all over the city?” 

“Hell, no!” the Old Man said. “You haven't finished them up 
yet.” 
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“Fine,” I said. “I'll tell him he can read all about it in tomor- 
row’s editions then.” 

“Wait a second,” the Brain said. 

“T get you,” said the Old Man. “You're baiting him. Keep talk- 
ing if you want. I'll play along from this end.” 

“Nice going, chief,” I said. “But wait a second.” I put my hand 
over the mouthpiece and asked: “What is it?” 

The Brain studied me. “Is that on the level?” 

“You bet your sweet life it is!” 

“It can’t hurt me. I’ve got the political boys greased.” 

“Yeah,” I said, “but you haven’t got the public greased. You 
take their money and they'll be sore when they read about it. 
They'll put the blame for any time they’ve ever been gypped on 
you. Maybe there’ll be a Federal inquiry. And in two months 
there’s an election coming up. The people won’t elect your political 
boys unless they clean you out.” 

Luke Terk snapped: “This is one guy we oughta cook, Brain.” 

“Let me do it!” Rigo growled. 

“Boys, boys!” I said. “Don’t be silly. You don’t kill a reporter 
who has just written an exposé of you. That adds murder to the 
other crimes.” 

The Brain said: “He’s right, you lugs. Call off your dogs, Daffy. 
It’s a deal. Pll give you the I. O, U.” 

“Chief,” I said into the phone, “it’s all off. You’ll have to hold 
those articles for another favor. So long.” 

I hung up. The Brain opened his desk, took out a note, handed 
it to me. 

“I’m on the short end,” he said. “You've still got those articles 
for publication. How much for them?” 

“Tm not blackmailing,” I said. 

“You mean you'll run them sometime anyhow?” 

“Yeah,” I said. “But you'll have time to get your affairs to- 
gether and start a new racket, Brain. Gambling’s dead from now 
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Luke Terk growled: “Get outta here, you rat, before I forget 
myself and blast you.” 
I got out. 


THREE 

Clare Gordon had finished her Old Fashioned when I went 
back to the stall. She was a little tighter. She laughed at me and 
asked: “How’d you make out?” 

I handed her the I. O. U. “Is this your brother’s signature?” 

She nodded. “That’s it.” 

“Then you're all set.” I took out a match and burned the note. 
“Tell him he’s in the clear. Also tell him to lay off crooked joints. 
Now, how about my job?” 

“That’s right,” she said. “I told you [d get it back. I’ve got a 
swell plan. I’m going to be kidnaped.” 

“What?” I cried. 

“Sure. ’'m going to be kidnaped tomorrow night at eight o’clock. 
By airplane.” 

Rigo went by the stall at that moment. 

“Shh,” I said. “Not so loud. Now, what in hell is this?” 

“I just figured it out,” she said, “sitting here. You write my 
folks a threatening letter, saying P’ve been kidnaped and that the 
ransom—” 

I sighed. “Did you ever hear of the Lindbergh Law?” 

“Sure, but what’s the difference? All right then. Pll write my 
own letter. Pll say that I’ve been kidnaped and the ransom is 
two hundred thousand. I'll name you as go-between. Then I'll take 
off from home in my plane tomorrow at 8:00 P.M. and fly up to 
Binneybunk, Maine, where dad has a cabin. It’ll be deserted there 
now. After a week or two, while you bask in the publicity of go- 
between and your paper cries for your services, I'll come back and 
tell a wild story.” 

“You're hopped,” I said. “You’re staggering. Forget it. I 
wouldn’t go in on a plan like that for money.” 
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“But I want to help you!” 

“Help me? You want me to become a lifer in a Federal jug!” 

Clare wrinkled her nose. “All right. But you can’t stop me from 
doing it. And Pll write the ransom note and still name you as 
go-between.” 

“Tl blow up the story.” 

“And they'll pinch you for conspiracy or something. I’m telling 
you, Daffy. Tomorrow at 8:00 P.M. I hop off for Maine and kidnap 
myself. Them’s the kind words that gets back your job.” 

Well, she meant what she said. I was sitting in my apartment 
the next night around eight thirty, bemoaning the lack of scoops 
in this dazzling world. I had had a hard day trying to find a story 
which would yank back my job, but no luck. My nose simply 
wasn’t in the news. I was washed up. Then my telephone rang. 

I answered it with: “Your nickel!” 

It was my heart, Dinah Mason. She thrust aside the usual sen- 
timental amenities and said: “Daffy, hell’s broken loose!” 

“Somebody bomb the office?” I asked cheerfully. 

“It’s Clare Gordon,” Dinah said. “She’s been kidnaped. Half 
an hour ago. She was taking off from her father’s estate out near 
Huntington, Long Island. Three men jumped her. At least that’s 
what the chauffeur says. The snatchers piled into the plane and they 
all took off for points unknown.” 

I chuckled. “Damn the gel! Any other fine points?” 

“There was a ransom note left behind. It names you as go- 
between! The bulls have been here for you. They’re on their way 
up there now! The Old Man is frantic, trying to find you. The 
last place we looked was home. You’re seldom there.” 

“Listen, Dinah,” I said, “don’t get excited. The Gordon skirt 
framed this whole thing. I'll tell the Old Man when I see him. 
It was put-up.” 

“Are you sure, Daffy? It doesn’t look like a frame.” 

“It’s a frame, my chickadee,” I said. “Forget it. Who’s covering 
for the paper?” 
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“Harry Lyons.” 
“Oh me, oh my,” I gloated. “What glorious fun! Abyssinia, my 
hour-glass. Look me up in Atlanta.” 


I hung up, threw on my hat and coat and took a powder before 
the police reached my place. I wasn’t any too soon either. They 
roared up the street to the door, sirens going, just as I went down 
the block. I caught a cab, said: “Headquarters, Mac,” and settled 
back on the cushions to enjoy the ride, which cost me seventy-five 
cents when I finally paid off in front of the Centre Street building 
at the other end. 

I went up to see Captain George Shane, who, I figured, would 
be in charge of the case, even if it had taken place on Long Island. 
They centralize things like kidnapings, because one man has to 
stand in with the Federal authorities when they come searching. 
Inspector Calloran and Sergeant Bill Hanley of the Homicide 
Squad were both on the out in this snatch. 

I was right. Captain Shane was my man. Every newshound in 
the city was outside his door, pounding on it, trying to get in and 
get hold of some facts. A cop—lI recognized him as Curly Newton 
—was pushing them aside. In the midst of the holocaust I saw 
Harry Lyons. He had a bad eye where I had brushed him off. 
I said: “Gentlemen of the Press!” 

There was sudden silence. They stopped pushing and turned 
around. Lyons yelied: “Daffy Dill!” and that started it. I forgot 
for a moment that I had been named go-between in Clare Gor- 
don’s screwy ransom note. I was a public figure in the case. They 
mobbed me for a statement while Curly Newton tore into Captain 
Shane’s office. In a second or two, before I could say a word, 
Newton came out again and dragged me through the mob into 
Shane’s office. He closed the door and I liked the quiet for a 
change. 

Captain Shane was pacing the floor in front of Pemberton Gor- 
don, Clare’s father. He recognized me easily since I had inter- 
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viewed him for the paper only the week before, as Clare had said. 

There were two other men in the room too. They were Federal 
operatives. I could see it as plain as day. 

“Daffy,” said Captain Shane. “You heard what’s happened?” 

I nodded. 

“You heard you’ve been named go-between?” 

I nodded again, looking at Pemberton Gordon’s face. He was 
scared to death. His hands were trembling. I could see a vein in 
his temple throbbing like hell. I felt sorry for him. 

“Listen, Captain,” I said, “I just heard about it and I came 
right down to blow it up. It’s a fake.” 

“A what?” 

“A fake, a pushover, sandy. It’s a frame. The kid did it on pur- 
pose to help me get my job back.” 

Captain Shane stared at me. “Daffy, are you on the level?” 

“You know me, Captain,” I said. “I don’t lie to you.” 

“Then start talking,” he snapped. “Let’s hear this one.” 

I talked and told him all that had happened, how Fd done the 
gel a favor (I didn’t say what it was because her old man was 
there) and how she wanted to do something for me. I told how 
she said she’d kidnap herself, name me as the go-between so’s I'd 
get the job back. Shane listened without saying anything, just 
nodding now and then, but I saw that Pemberton Gordon was 
regarding me with the kind of a look he’d give Frankenstein’s 
monster. And the Federal dicks were giving me the kind of eye 
which meant a rubber hose. I prayed. 

When I had finished, Captain Shane shook his head. 

“Daffy,” he said, “it sounds fishy. ’'ve known you a long time 
and all that, but it sounds fishy. I don’t like to say it—but it does. 
Now come clean.” 

“Chief,” I said shortly, “that’s clean. I wouldn’t fool you.” 

“He’s one of the gang!” Gordon exclaimed. “I know he’s one 
of the gang. That’s why he was named as go-between. He knows 
where Clare is! I want him arrested!” 
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One of the Feds said: “Don’t worry about that none.” 

“Wait a second,” I said. “Take it easy, boys. I’m telling the 
God’s honest truth.” I was sweating like a soda glass. “The girl 
is up at her father’s cabin at Binneybunk, Maine. Why don’t you 
check on that and see if I’m right.” 

Shane nodded. “That’s sound.” 

“We'll do that little thing,” one of the Feds snapped. 

“Meanwhile,” said the other, “you’re being detained as a mate- 
rial witness or suspicious character or anything you’d like. Put 
him in the can, Captain.” 

“That’s what I’ll have to do, Daffy,” said Shane. “Sorry.” 

“QO. K., chief,” I said. “Just so we clear the thing up. I told that 
scatterbrained frill I wasn’t in on it. She said that wouldn’t stop 
Nets 

“We'll wire the Binneybunk sheriff,” said Captain Shane. “Sit 
tight in the jug. You'll know in an hour.” 


FOUR 

They put me in a cell. The minutes took a hell of a long 
time to pass. I smoked. I got to smoking so much I used a whole 
half-pack of cigarets and my tongue felt like the Russian army 
had walked across it with bayonets fixed. I kept sweating and my 
hands were trembling. I don’t know why, but I felt damned uneasy. 

At ten o’clock Captain Shane came to see me. 

“Did they find her?” I asked. 

“Daffy,” he said slowly, “I hate like hell to do this. But Pem- 
berton Gordon just swore out a warrant for your arrest. You’re 
charged with aiding in the kidnaping of one Clare Gordon, and 
anything you say from now on can be used against you. They’re 
setting your bail at twenty-five grand.” 

“Twenty-five grand!” I yelled. “Arrest? Chief, for God’s sake, 
listen. The girl—” 

“She wasn’t there,” Captain Shane said. “The cabin hadn’t been 
opened since Gordon was up at Binneybunk last summer.” 
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I wilted. “Oh,” I said. “Oh, thanks.” I was croaking, not talk- 
ing. “Thanks, chief. I—I guess I’m in a jam. Do me a favor, will 
you?” 

“Sure,” he said. 

“Get me some cigs, please?” 

“Sure. Anything else?” 

“Telephone—telephone the Old Man. Tell him J want to see 
him.” 

Captain Shane shook his head. “No need of that, Daffy. The 
Old Man’s here. He wants to see you.” 

“Can he?” 

Captain Shane shrugged. “O. K., I guess. But only for five 
minutes.” 

“Thanks,” I nodded. I felt better somehow. The sweating 
stopped. The suspense was killed. I knew where I stood. He went 
away. In a few seconds the Old Man puffed up to my cell and 
stared at me. 

“Daffy, you old jailbird,” he said, “when I told you to go 
scoopy, I didn’t say get a life sentence doing it. Is it a story?” 

“It’s a story,” I said. “But I’m the fall guy.” 

He looked me straight in the eye. 

“Tell me one thing,” he said. “One thing, Daffy. You’re clean 
on this thing?” 

I said: “I’m clean, chief.” 

“Good.” He chuckled. “Then spill it.” 

I spilled it, the whole damn thing, and he listened, taking in 
every news angle it had. When IJ finished he remarked: “It’s a 
lulu, all right. It'll make us dust off the type we used for the 
Armistice. But can you write it? If I get a machine up here, can 
you write that yarn? Can you—” He stopped and glanced warily 
at me. “Wait a second. If you—hell’s bells! The girl wasn’t at the 
Maine cabin. That means she’s really been snatched!” 

I nodded. 

“Daffy,” he said, watching my face, “do you know who did it?” 
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“ve got a good idea,” I said. 

The Old Man got pale. He paced back and forth a few minutes. 
Then he called: “Be right back,” and left. I felt for a cigaret, but 
I didn’t have any. Captain Shane came along and slipped me a 
pack. I paid him for them; they hadn’t taken my belongings yet. 
“Thanks,” I said. The Old Man showed up just at that instant. 

“You're free, Daffy,” he said. “I called up Kennril. He said 
that with the yarn behind it the Chronicle was going to post bond 
for your bail. That’s legal. All O. K., Captain?” 

“Hell, yes,” Shane said. “The Chronicle is good for twenty-five 
grand. Have you signed the papers?” 

“No, but I will now. Let the boy out.” 

“Not till the bond is posted.” 


They went off and fixed that business up while I jiggled on pins 
and needles. Every minute was precious. After an awfully long 
wait the turnkey came and let me out. The Old Man and Shane 
were waiting for me in Shane’s office. Shane gave me a card, in 
case other bulls tried to put the bite on me. 

“Judas,” I said to the Old Man, “thanks! Thanks for everything! 
Pil never—” 

“Wait a second,” he said. “You’ve got to earn that bond. Go 
out and after them, Daffy. And try to break it right for the noon 
edition.” 

“Say,” asked Shane suspiciously, “does he know the snatchers?” 

“I don’t know a thing,” I said. “See my lawyer. O. K. ’m on 
my way.” I shook hands with the Old Man. “I mean it, chief. 
Thanks.” 

“Get to hell out of here,’ the Old Man snapped. 

I had a gun permit for a .32 Colt, but I never carried the rod. 
I figured I needed it tonight, so I took a cab uptown to my place. 
There was a cop out front. I didn’t want trouble. I went in the 
back way and upstairs. I found the rod all right, primed and ready 
to go. I slipped it in my coat pocket and went out the back way. 
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Then I headed for the main stem, crossed it, and went into the 
Hot Spot. I called a waiter. “Is the Brain in?” 

“No.” The reply was surly. 

“Rigo? Luke Terk?” 

“Naw, they’re all out.” 

“O. K.,” I said. I went out and turned into the back alley. 
I knew if any one of the three came they'd go into the Brain’s 
office the back way. I took up a spot in the shadows and waited 
with my right hand wrapped fondly around my gun. 

I waited about fifteen minutes. It was ten after eleven by the 
Paramount clock. I heard footsteps come along the street. I 
ducked back farther into the shadows. A man turned into the 
alley. He was all alone. I recognized him. Rigo, with his short- 
stepped gait. I let the Colt go. I reached in my pocket and took 
out my penknife and snapped open the blade. 

Rigo was careful. He took a good look around himself, but it 
was damn dark where I stood. He missed me. He aimed for the 
side door of the Hot Spot, and for one second he turned his back 
to me. 

I jumped out of the shadows, threw my left arm around his 
neck and jabbed the knife into his back, just enough for him to 
feel the cold steel. 

“Hello, Rigo,” I said. ‘Nice seeing you again.” 

He was breathing hard. He gasped: “Who is it?” 

“Daffy Dill,” I said. “An old friend.” I sneaked my left hand 
into his shoulder holster and put his gun in my pocket. “Don’t 
move, you rat,” I snapped, “or Pll give you the length of this 
blade.” He didn’t move. He asked: 

“What're you after, Dill?” 

“Clare Gordon,” I answered, “and the boys who snatched her.” 

He shuddered. I could feel it. He said: “Wrong alley. I don’t 
know nothing about it.” 

“Listen, you crumby little bun,” I snapped, “come clean. ’'m 
not kidding now. The Brain engineered this. You overheard the gel 
say she was going to stage a fake. You were taking it out on her 
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because I got that I. O. U. of her brother’s back. That and the 
fact that I wrote those gambling exposé articles which will blow 
your business to hell. You needed a new racket, and the Brain 
chose this one.” 

“You're crazy!” he said. 

“Rigo,” I said coldly, “where is she?” 

“T tell you I don’t know.” 

I took the knife and cut him deep across the back of the neck. 
The blood started running down over his shirt. 

“Rigo,” I said, “you’re going to tell me or I'll cut your head off. 
Come clean. Where is she?” 

“T tell you I don’t—know!” His voice was shrill and he was 
breathing hard from the pain. That pup was scared to death. 

“Want another cut?” I asked. 

“Leave me alone! For God’s sake, leave me alone. I don’t know 
anything about it. I told you—” 

I cut him again on the back of the neck, deeper this time. He 
winced and began to half sob from the pain. “For God’s sake, 
Dill, are you crazy? Leave me alone!” 

“Where is she?” 

“I don’t—” 

I put the edge of the blade across the front of his throat. I 
tightened it there. 

“Rigo,” I said, “I’m going to tell you a little secret. I’m out on 
bail. I’m charged with Clare Gordon’s snatch. If I don’t find out 
from you where she is I’m due for either a death sentence or a 
lifer term.” 

“I don’t know where she is!” 

“I haven’t got much to lose, Rigo,” I said coldly. I pressed the 
knife harder. “Your jugular vein is right there. If you don’t spill 
her location in ten seconds I’m going to slice your throat wide open 
and let you bleed to death.” 

“That’s murder, Dill!” 

“Sure,” I said. “But what have I got to lose. Your ten seconds 
are up. Here goes. So long, Rigo.” 
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I cut him slightly. He half screamed and tried to break away 
from me. I listened to his shrill words as he got hysterical with 
terror. ““She’s at the Brain’s place! She’s at the Brain’s place!” 

“Take it easy,” I said, easing up on the blade. “What do you 
mean?” 

“The Brain’s place!” he babbled. “Uptown. Ritz Towers! The 
Brain’s penthouse!” 

It’s funny how fear will make a guy squeal on his own mother. 
I kept the knife on him but just enough for him to feel it. “How’d 
she get there?” I asked. “You snatched her when she was taking 
off in her plane from Huntington, Long Island!” 

“The Brain and Luke Terk engineered the snatch over there! 
I waited up at Yonkers with a speedboat!” 

“Who piloted?” 

“Cantrey! The Brain!” He was gasping. 

“What then?” 

“Cantrey set the crate down in the Hudson. He had flares.” 

“Was it an amphibian?” 

“Yeah. Land and water. We broke the pontoons and let the 
crate sink. Then we came down the river in the speedboat. I had 
left the Brain’s Lincoln by the Fifty-seventh Street pier. We tied 
up the boat and got in the car. We took the Gordon doll up to the 
Brain’s place. I came back here to make things look right.” 

“Thanks,” I said, “for the interesting lecture.” 


FIVE 

I took out his rod and cracked him on the skull with it. 
He went out like a light and sagged to the alley floor. I figured 
him cold for at least an hour. I ran down the street to a cigar 
store, stuck a nickel] in a telephone and called Dinah Mason. 

“Hello?” she said. 

“It’s Daffy,” I said. 

“Darling,” she said, “what’s happened to you? The Old Man 
got word that you were being held in connection—” 

“Listen, my little rattlesnake,” I said. “I just put the bite on 
Rigo. You know Rigo—the Brain’s right or left hand. I forget 
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which. Anyway, he opened up and squealed beautifully. Now get 
this, because I’m on my way. Clare Gordon is being held captive 
at Mike Cantrey’s penthouse apartment at the Ritz Towers. In 
case they should bury me before you see me again, tell some one 
else that pertinent information and write the story along with my 
obit.” 

“Check,” she said. “Be careful, you lunatic. Don’t get killed 
just when I’ve got you that way about me.” 

“I’m not going to try,” I said, “but you never can tell.” 

I hung up and hooked a cab for uptown. We made the Ritz 
Towers in nothing flat. I paid off the driver—four bits, it was— 
and I went in. I found out how the Brain got Clare up there with- 
out suspicion. He had a private elevator to his place. I said 1 
wanted to see him. They made a call upstairs. 

“The answer,” said the desk clerk, “is no. Mr. Cantrey is seeing 
no one tonight.” 

“Tell him,” I said, “it’s about some gambling articles a fellow 
once wrote.” 

“He'll see you,” the desk clerk said after relaying the kind 
words. “Take that elevator.” 

I took it. It was a non-stop at that time of night and we went 
up so fast I felt as though I’d left my stomach on the first floor. 
I got out. I didn’t have any plan. I was just planning on inspira- 
tion. There were only two of them. I knew that. The Brain didn’t 
go in for mobs. 

I rang the bell. Luke Terk opened the door. 

“Hello, rat,”’ he said. 

I went in. He had a gun in his right hand. With the other, as I 
passed him, he frisked me. He found my Colt and made me take 
it out. “Drop it on the floor.” I dropped it. I felt sort of empty. 
I had counted on that gun for a jam. “O. K.,” Luke Terk said 
then. “Go on in. One funny move and I give it to you.” 

His voice was cold and low. He meant it. 


The Brain was sitting in the living room. It was a swanky spot, 
all furnished modernistic, the way the furniture looks when you 
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wake up with the jitters and a bad hangover. He smiled at me in 
a self-satisfied way. I had a feeling I was in for it. 

“Come to the point,” he said “Never mind the gambling stories 
stall.” 

“All right,” I said. “You snatched Clare Gordon. The gel’s here. 
I want her.” 

“You want the moon,” said the Brain softly. 

“Maybe so,” I said. “But I want her.” 

“She ain’t here.” 

I laughed nervously. “You're stalling now, Cantrey. I hopped 
Rigo in an alley. He squealed.” 

“I know,” the Brain said. “You cut him with your knife. Sorta 
nasty trick, wasn’t it, Daffy?” 

I felt icy. “So he came to and called you?” 

“Yeah. He’s got a tough skull. Sorta nasty, wasn’t it?” 

“Not for a rat like Rigo,” I said. “He had it coming. I don’t 
like snatchers, Brain.” 

“My, my!” Luke Terk exclaimed. “He don’t like snatchers.” 
His voice went taut. “Well, I don’t like guys with knives, Dill!” 

“He had it coming.” 

“And so have you,” said the Brain. “Ever had your teeth burned 
with matches? Ever had needles stuck through your skin? We do 
that with welchers, Daffy. I think we’ll stretch a point. Maybe you 
ain’t a welcher. But you was pretty rough on Rigo, And Rigo is 
a pal of mine, see?” 

““You’re running a sandy,” I said. “You can’t scare me now. Go 
ahead, torture me. Then bump me off. The Feds are still after 
Clare Gordon. They don’t miss out on their cases, Brain.” 

“She ain’t here.” 

“Sure,” I said, “she’s flew away with a little birdie. Don’t kid 
me. She’s in the Ritz Towers somewhere. Rigo squealed once. 
He'll squeal again.” 

“The Feds don’t carve guys’ throats,” snapped Luke Tert. 

“Rigo’s O. K.,” said the Brain. “But you’re not, Daffy. You’re 
washed out. You’ve poked that big nose of yours into trouble this 
timc,” 
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“Into news,” I said. ‘“‘A nose for news.” 

“You stuck it into a coffin,” said Luke Terk. “Only this time 
the lid’s on it and you can’t pull out.” 

I waited for a second and din’t say anything. They had the 
drop on me coming and going and there wasn’t a thing I could do 
except bluff and stall a little. 

“TI want Clare Gordon,” I said. 

“Nuts,” Luke Terk growled. “O. K., chief?” 

The Brain nodded. “O. K., Luke. Give it to him, And make it 
hurt.” 

Luke Terk jabbed his gun in my ribs. “Get over to that sofa,” 
he said. “And lie down.” 

I started for the sofa. Simultaneously, there was a hell of a 
racket in the streets below. We were up some sixteen floors, but 
we could hear the police sirens as plain as day. They were scream- 
ing and I could hear the cars grinding up to the curb. 

The gun in my ribs loosened. Luke Terk tensed and turned. 

“Chief,” he snapped. “Bulls! This lug must’ve tipped them off!” 

“Take it easy,” the Brain said. “Maybe they’re not for us.” 

“They’re for you,” I said. “I tipped them.” 

Luke Terk cried: “Chief—what’ll we do with him?” 

“Take him along!” the Brain said. “You take him down where 
the doll is. I'll stay here and parley with the cops. You—” 

Now was the time for all good men to come to the aid of their’ 
party. I spun around, swinging with my right. It was a good swing, 
but I hit without a target, since Luke Terk and his rod were be- 
hind me. I heard the Brain yell. I missed Terk’s chin and hit him 
on the left shoulder. 


Six 
The punch hurt my fist. It hit solidly. Luke Terk went down, but 
I had fired the arm so hard I fell right on top of him. I hit him 
again as we sprawled. This time I caught him on the beak. It 
spouted blood. He tried to bring his gun hand up. 
The Brain yelled again. Then there was a shot. The bullet went 
over my back with an angry whine. If you don’t think slugs make 
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noise, you want to get that close to one of them. I shot out my 
foot and smashed it down on Luke Terk’s hand, Terk yelled with 
pain and his fingers shot open. The gun dropped to the rug. 

Another shot from the Brain. The rug in front of Terk’s head 
jumped as the slug dug into the floor. 

“For God’s sake, chief!” Terk screamed. “Go easy!” 

I dove for the gun Terk had dropped, keeping low and not 
giving a damn whether the Brain hit me or not. I got into the 
spirit of the thing. I reached the gun, picked it up. I wheeled on 
my belly, firing twice. The slugs never went near the Brain, but 
they scared him. He let go another wild shot at me that missed 
by feet and then tore out of the room into the hall. I could hear 
the front door slam. 

Luke Terk was struggling to his feet. On my knees, I covered 
him with the gun. He was reaching into his coat pocket. 

“Cut it!’ I snapped. 

He must have figured that I was bluffing. He kept right on into 
his pocket. I saw his hand come out. He had the .32 pistol in it, 
the rod he had taken from me in the entrance hall when he 
frisked me. 

“Cut it,” I snapped again. 

He raised it for a shot. I yanked the trigger of his own gun. It 
jumped in my hand. It made an awful racket. He fell over back- 
wards as though I had hit him with a sledge-hammer. The .32 
flew up into the air and smacked a picture on the wall, knocking 
the glass pane to bits. 

I got to my feet and looked at him. There was a hole in his 
right lung. His chest was bleeding. He was conscious, his eyes 
were open and his lips kept moving as though he were trying to 
say something. Nothing came out. He’d live. Sawbones can fix 
up wounds like that one. 

I stepped over him and started for the entrance hall. At the 
same time the front door burst open. I turned around and ran 
for the bedroom, the gun still in my hand. The window there was 
open. I shut the window after me and started down the fire 
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escape. I knew if the police caught me there with Luke Terk 
wounded and no Clare Gordon to show for it I would be in a 
worse jam than ever. I had to get the Brain and the gel. 

I went down two floors on the fire escape when I heard the window 
of the Brain’s bedroom open. I hugged the wall of the building and 
stopped moving. Then I heard him say: “No one down there,” and 
he closed the window again. It was Captain Shane. 

I took a breather and wondered what in hell to do. I was 
marooned on the fire escape. The only chance I had of getting off 
it and trailing the Brain was by going through a window, into an 
apartment, and then out into the hall and down, dodging cops all 
the way. It was a small chance, but the only one. And it wouldn’t 
do to have Luke’s gun on me. 

Glancing down into the street, I saw it was pretty deserted. 
This was the side of the hotel, not the front where the cops were. 
I heaved the gun out and away. I could hear it hit, just dully. 

I tried the window in front of me. It was locked. Swearing 
softly, I went down another flight of the fire escape and tried the 
next one. It was unlocked. I opened it softly. The shade was down. 
It was dark green. I pushed it aside and stepped into the room. 
The lights were out. It was dark as hell. I stood there for a few 
seconds, trying to adjust my eyes. There wasn’t a sound in the 
room. But in the one adjoining I could hear some one walking 
around. I started across the room. A floor board creaked. I 
stopped, stiffened. 

Suddenly I gasped. The bed in the room was squealing loudly 
as some one moved on the springs. 

“Take it easy,” I whispered. “I’m a friend. I won’t hurt you.” 
I felt like a fool, but what else was there to say under circum- 
stances like that? 

The bed squeaked more and more. Some one was bouncing up 
and down on it. I had a hunch. I walked over to it and struck 
a match. 

Just like I thought. There lay Clare Gordon... 

She was bound with thick adhesive tape both on her ankles 
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and her arms. Her hands were spread out flat against each other 
and taped. There was a wad of tape across her mouth. Two ropes 
stretched across her body and under the bed prevented her from 
rolling off. 

She looked at me pleadingly. The match went out. I lighted 
another and went to work on the tape over her mouth, motioning 
her to keep quiet when she could speak. I pulled off the tape. 
They had stuck a lemon in her mouth. I took it out. The first 
thing she said was: “Judas Priest! Pm nearly dead!” 

“Shh,” I said. 

I took off the rest of the tape and she sat up. She had to rub 
her legs to bring back the circulation. I said: “Well, you sure 
did it.” 

“Thank you, my fran,” she said, grinning. She had what it 
takes. You couldn’t keep her down. “They jumped me. They 
must have overheard me at the Hot Spot yesterday. Just when I 
was taking off they jumped me and flew off with me in the plane. 
Landed the plane in some river. Then a speedboat. Finally a car. 
Then here.” 

“Were you upstairs first?” I asked. 

“Uh-huh. But somebody named Rigo telephoned and that oyster, 
Luke Terk, took me down here for safety. Thanks for saving me. 
It was good fun while it lasted, but I was getting stiff. How’s 
your job? Get it back yet?” 

“Listen, hare-brain,” I said, “‘you’re not saved yet. In the next 
room there’s a mug with a gun and he’s just aching to kill me.” 

“What are you going to do then?” she asked. 

I shrugged ruefully. “I don’t know. I haven’t a rod. Damn it!” 
I sat down on the bed a second. “Guess we’d better go up by the 
fire escape. The cops are up there.” 

“That’s safe and sound,” she said. “Only you sound disap- 
pointed.” 

“I am. I'd like to get the Brain myself. It'd make a better news 
story for the Chronicle.” 


So —————————— i eS 
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“Then get him. Pick up a chair or something. Get behind the 
door. Til yell help or something. He'll come in.” 

“Wahoo,” I said, “that’s an idea.” Picking up a brass candle- 
stick from the mantel, I went over behind the door. “Let go in 
your best soprano,” I said, “but make it muffled, like your gag 
has worked off.” 

“Help! Help! Save me!” she half moaned. 

Next door there was a strident curse. Heavy footsteps pounded 
across the floor. The door flew open. 

“Shut your mouth, damn you,” the Brain greeted, “or Dll cook 
you right now!” 

Clare had nerve. She repeated: “Help Help!” 

He came in. There was a gun in his hand. The light from the 
other room fell square on his head. It was all I needed. I brought 
the candlestick down with a swish. He half turned, firing his gun 
just once. Then he flopped over cold and pieces of plaster from 
the ceiling caromed onto my hat. I snapped on the lights. 

“My hero,” Clare grinned. 

“My God!” I sighed, sitting down. “What a night...” I 
paused, a brilliant thought pervading my struggling mind. “Listen, 
heiress,” I said, “your old man had me arrested. Now I saved 
your brother five grand, didn’t I?” 

“You did.” 

“Do you think, then, your old man would have any objections 
to a five grand pay-off out of court?” 

“Out of court?” 

“Sure, instead of defending himself against my suit for false 
arrest.” 

“Daffy Dill!” she exclaimed, laughing, “it’s a lulu. Itll do my 
heart good to see him sign your check!” 

The door was being knocked down. I let them knock it, I 
was too tired, and cops have nervous trigger fingers anyway. In 
a few seconds Captain Shane, the two Feds, and half the police 
force came in. 
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“There’s your package,” I said. “And here’s the wrapper- 
upper.” 

Captain Shane grinned. “That cleans you, Daffy. Thanks. Your 
better-half called me up after your tip-off.” 

“Did you hear the shot in here?” 

“Yeah. That’s what brought us in.” 

I sighed. “‘Where’s a telephone?” 

“Wait a second,” said Shane. “What in hell happened? Spill it.” 

“Uh-uh,” I said, shaking my head. “See the patient.” 

‘How about it, Miss Gordon?” Shane asked. 

“You can read the exclusive story,” Clare said, “in tomorrow’s 
edition of the Chronicle.” 

“Listen—” Captain Shane roared. 

“Hello, Dinah?” I said in the telephone. 

“Howdy, my cherub,” Dinah said. “All serene and sound?” 

“Not serene,” I replied, listening to Shane, “but quite sound.” 

“Good,” said Dinah. ‘‘So what?” 

“Get out the cold cuts,” I said, “and the beer and potato 
salad. Daffy’s on his way up to see you.” 


e LESTER DENT e 


Angelfish 


Early in his writing career Lester Dent realized that most pulp 
writing was formula. He worked out a master fiction plot and 
used it to turn out and sell several hundred pulp stories, including 
over a decade of monthly Doc Savage novels. But he had a 
special reverence for Black Mask and in the few stories he wrote 
for the magazine, while he didn’t abandon his formula completely, 
he did write with a special intensity. He later called this story 
an example of “the word savagery Black Mask brought out in its 
writers.” 


SHE WAS A LONG, BLUE-EYED GIRL WHO LAY SQUARELY ON HER 
back with the sun shining in her mouth. Her teeth were small 
and her tongue was flat, not pointed, and there was about two 
whiskey glassfuls of scarlet liquid in her mouth. 

As she turned her head slowly to the side, the scarlet emptied 
out on the black asphalt walk, splashing her tan columnar neck 
and the shoulder of her white frock. 

Oscar Sail stood beside her and kept looking at the gun in his 
hand. It was a long, black gun. Sail was a long, brown man, 
dressed in black—black polo shirt, black trousers and black 
tennis shoes. 

They were very alone, the two of them. The sky overhead was 
queer, with too much clarity in it. There was no air stirring. The 
palm fronds, the hibiscus leaves all around were as still as if 
painted on glass. Seagulls in the air-were the only moving things. 
And they were not circling. They were flying silently inland, flee- 
ing. 

Sail ran thin fingers slowly through his hair and down hard 
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over the back of his neck. Weather and salt water had not left 
much color in his hair. 

The girl coughed, hackingly. 

Sail’s mouth looked as if he were holding his tongue with his 
teeth as he bent to get at her brown leather bag. A chain con- 
nected the bag to the girl’s wrist. The bag was locked, and Sail 
opened his pocket knife, punctured the bag and made a slit. His 
long forefinger raked out loose greenbacks, a flat package and 
a letter of credit which bore the girl’s name, Nan Moberly. 

The package was not quite as large as a box of kitchen matches. 
Sail took it and left the other stuff. 

Nan Moberly coughed once more. 

“Darn it!” she said. “Some of that red stuff went down the 
wrong way.” 

Sail said darkly, “I still think this stunt takes the goofy prize.” 

“I didn’t hire you for your advice. I hired you because you are 
an honest private detective.” 

“The advice is thrown in. Nobody in his right mind is going to 
think you’ve got a bullet in the lung.” 

“Put some of that red stuff on the bosom of my dress.” 

Sail did so. The hole was already in her dress. He pocketed the 
bottle. 

She said, “O.K. Pve got a doctor hired to swear I’ve been shot.” 

“Take some advice, lady. This—” 

“Save it. On with the act.” 

Sail said, “I like to know what I’m mixing in.” 

“You know what you’re getting paid to do. That’s enough.” 

The girl ripped out a long terrible scream. 

Sail fired the gun in the air. Its report made the passing gulls 
dodge wildly. Sail dropped the gun and galloped off, carrying the 
package. 

When he had covered fifty yards, he ducked behind a clump of 
shrubbery and waited, making a small hole through the leaves so 
he could watch Nan Moberly. 

The shrubbery was thick all around. It was planted shrubbery, 
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but had not been getting much attention. The spot was not a 
park, but undeveloped real estate in the north end of Miami Beach. 
A few houses were scattered about. The sidewalk on which the 
girl lay led to one, the roof of which was visible. 

A man came from the house. He was a dark man, not much 
more than half as tall as Sail, but very broad. He wore a checked 
sport coat, a white towel tucked in the collar, and black bathing 
shorts. His legs were almost black with suntan and built like the 
front legs of a draft horse. 

He reached the girl, stared at her. 

“Caesar!” he yelled. “Caesar!” 

Another man came loping from the house. A young man in a 
red bathing suit, very blond, very fat and very blistered by the 
Florida sun. 

Sail made a whistling mouth, but no sound, when he saw the 
two shiny revolvers the blond man carried. 

The blond young man reached Nan Moberly. 

“Yay, Sanders!” he boomed. “Nan Moberly!” 

Sanders got down on his draft horse knees and jammed a hand 
into the brown leather bag. He groped in the bag for a moment. 

“Somebody hijacked her!” he gritted. 

Caesar screeched, “Yee!” 

Sail backed away from his hiding place, keeping down. He 
covered another fifty yards, and by that time he was perspiring 
and had hold of his lower lip with his teeth. He set himself, but 
hung on his mark like a sprinter waiting for the gun. Finally, he 
muttered, “The things some guys do for money!” and launched 
himself into the open. 

Caesar saw him, bawled. Sanders yelled, “He’s got it in his 
hand!” 

Caesar’s guns scared the seagulls. Sail got behind more brush. 
And bullets swatted through the leaves. 

Sail’s lips were off his teeth. He breathed hard, although he was 
not yet winded. With long-legged, desperate haste, he went over 
everything that was not too high. He came to a long white wall 
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around a house and vaulted into a yard and pounded across it. 
Two men were nailing boards over the windows of the house and 
a woman was handing them nails. They stopped work and gaped. 

Sail took the other wall, turned his right ankle on one of several 
coconuts under a palm tree, favored the leg for a few yards, and 
got speed again. There was a street on the right, and when he 
saw a taxicab cruising along it, he veered over. 

Sail overhauled the cab, opened the door and got in with a 
radio that was saying, “—has requested that citizens fasten se- 
curely or place in a sheltered spot all loose objects. Another 
bulletin from this station will follow shortly.” Music started. 

The taxi driver had been listening to that with a rapt grin. 

“Swab my deck, mate!” he chortled gleefully.. “We’re gonna 
get it!” 

Sail, leaning forward to tell him where to go, saw a clumsy 
looking wooden peg leg lying on the seat beside the driver. 

Sail said, “Sail her hard, John Silver. Miami, the nearest way.” 

The driver said, “John Silver is the name, believe it or not.” 

All the way, houses were being shuttered and boards nailed 
over windows, and an attendant was taking down a swinging sign 
on a filling station on Biscayne Boulevard. Trucks were peddling 
lumber from house to house; passenger cars traveling the streets 
had planks tied on the fenders or sticking out of the windows. 
Radios in almost every house poured out static noise as if it were 
broken glass. 

“Aye, aye, mate,” John Silver chuckled. “I can nearly smell it.” 

At Biscayne and Miami Avenue, Sail paid off John Silver and 
went into the nearest hotel. 

Sail consulted the lobby clock, appeared surprised that it was 
only ten-thirty, and lost his haste. He bought Irish pipe tobacco 
from the girl at the stand. 

The girl said, “Pll bet you have trouble buying your clothes.” 

Sail gave her a stock grin. People didn’t say it was a nice day 
or a bad day. It was, “My God, you’re tall!” or, “You’re about 
two men high and half a man wide, aren’t you?” 
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He tamped tobacco into a pipe that was as black as his clothing 
and pulled long, bubbling drags of smoke out of it. A knot of 
people stood at the end of the lobby and Sail went over, to stand, 
a foot taller than any man in the group, with them. Over their 
heads, he could see the barometer they were watching. 

“It’s pumping,” a man said, pointing at the barometer. 

Sail smoked, consulted the clock from time to time. He was 
stared at. 

When the clock said eleven, he looked up the Ocean Blue Hotel 
in the telephone book. Getting into a pay booth to call the num- 
ber, he had to stoop. 

“Miss Nan Moberly,” he said. 

The hotel operator rang three times before the receiver came 
off. 

Then there was a long pause. 

Nan Moberly’s voice said, “Yes?” strangely. 

Sail put the pipe on the small shelf under the telephone, used 
the hand which had been holding it to keep sound out of his 
other ear. 

Then he asked, “It go off all right?” 

Nan Moberly cleared her throat. “Yes.” 

Poune?* 

“Yes.” She cleared her throat again, hesitated. “I got to my 
car. The doctor I had hired was waiting in it. He brought me to 
my hotel. Told them I had been hurt. Yes, we put it across.” 

Sail did not speak, He had been straining to get every inflection 
of her voice. 

Nan Moberly said, “Everything is fine.” 

Sail said, “Somehow you don’t sound that way.” 

The telephone wire was unnaturally quiet for a moment, as if 
she had put her hand over the mouthpiece. Then she began 
speaking. 

“It’s fine. Absolutely fine. Sanders telephoned, and I told him 
I got to my car while he and Caesar were chasing you. I told 
him I was not badly hurt. I put Doctor Smith on the telephone— 
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Doctor Smith is the one I hired to help me fake this—and he told 
Sanders I would pull through. Sanders said he was very sorry I 
had been robbed, and that he would call on me tomorrow, if 
Florida was still on the map.” 

“Then the fake robbery went over?” 

plzetiectly.- 

She was speaking faster than Sail had heard her speak during 
the four hours he had known her. 

He asked, “What about the package?” 

“Oh,” she said queerly. It was a full minute before she added, 
“Where can I have someone pick it up?” 

“TI can deliver it to you.” 

“No. Someone might see you. I'll have a boy get it.” 

Sail made a thoughtful mouth. “I'll be aboard my bugeye, Sail, 
for the next hour.” 

“Tl send a boy.” 

Sail took his hand off his ear, hesitated, put it back again. 

He said, “Td still like to know why you went to all of that 
trouble. You wanted someone to think you had been robbed. 
Moreover, you wanted them to think you were too badly injured 
to leave town.” 

“Forget it,” the girl said tightly. “You’ve been paid for what 
you did.” 

She hung up. 


A police traffic car equipped with a radio was parked in front 
of the City Yacht Basin. The speaker was bellowing: 


“A tropical disturbance is reported to be approaching this sec- 
tion. All boats are advised to seek adequate shelter afforded by 
the Miami River and adjacent canals. Drawbridges over the river 
are electrically operated and cannot open if the power supply fails. 
Please move your boats at once.” 


Sail made for his boat with long-legged speed. 
The bugeye, Sail, was a Chesapeake Bay five-log, thirty-four 
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foot water-line. With the look of having been built last week, she 
was sixty-eight years old. Her beam was twelve feet, she drew two 
feet with the center-board up. She was black—hull, stays, sails, 
sail covers. All black. 

Sail swung aboard by the stays, stood looking at the pile of old 
auto and truck tires on the cabin. 

John Silver sat on the tires, stuffing a cob pipe. He did not look 
up until he had struck a match on his wooden leg and set the 
tobacco afire. 

He said, “I like her, Cap’n.” 

Sail said, ‘“You’ll like the dock better.” 

“Look, now, mate, I put my hack in a nice stone garage until 
this is over. I haven’t anything to occupy myself with as the saying 
is. Having seen this sweet ship around here and having seen you 
aboard her and having seen and heard things—” 

“What things?” Sail asked harshly. 

John Silver squirmed uneasily. “Gee, mate, don’t get the idea 
I_—” 

Sail said, “A woman may push me around, but no man—” 
and started forward. 

John Silver scrambled wildly on to the dock. 

Sail said, “And take your tires with you!” and began throwing 
the old auto tires on to the dock. 

“You'll need them things for fenders, mate,” John Silver said 
mournfully. 

Sail kept on heaving the tires. 

The little wooden-legged man said lugubriously, “John Silver 
has been misunderstood, mate.” He hobbled off. His peg leg had 
a rubber tip and his departure was surprisingly silent. 

Sail slung the last of the tires on the dock, dry-washed his palms 
and went below. The cabin was neat and contained a great deal 
of gear cleverly stowed. A sailor’s knife with a long blade stood 
in a leather sheath fastened to the side of a locker where it could 
be reached from the cockpit. Sail used the knife to cut the cord 
around the package he had taken from the girl’s leather bag. 
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Long, tightly rolled photographs were inside the package. Six 
of them. They were not pictures of persons, but of scenery, flat 
country taken from the air. Approximately in the center of each 
picture, running the full length of it, was a regular line of rocks. 
By placing the pictures together, Sail saw he had an area some 
fifteen miles long by ten wide, the line of white rock forming a 
perfect ellipse in the center of it. 

After he had looked at the pictures for a while, Sail took them 
into one of the bugeye’s two small cabins. Stowage space here was 
given over almost exclusively to books. He got out a volume of 
the encyclopedia and looked under “Geology.” 

There was a page of pictures showing an oil field from the air. 
Sail compared the pictures with those from the package, The 
same sort of stuff, probably, though he was not geologist enough 
to be sure. 

He replaced the pictures in the package and tied it with a string 
exactly like the one he had cut. He put the packet in his pocket, 
then turned on the radio in the cabin. 

The cover of the motor-box in the cabin served as a table. He 
lifted it and began getting the small Diesel motor ready to run. 
The jets needed cleaning. He removed them, got a jet tool and 
worked with the concentration of a man pulling snake teeth. 

The radio warmed up and said, “—edge of the disturbance now 
reported passing Bimini, where the wind has attained the velocity 
of ninety miles an hour.” 

Feet landed on the bugeye cabin top. They landed hard, the 
way landlubbers somehow always land when they jump on to a 
boat. The feet shuffled aft, knocking against cleats, fairleads, hand- 
rails, and got into the cockpit with a careful slowness that showed 
the owner either wasn’t accustomed to boats or was an old man. 

He was about old enough to vote. 

He peered at Sail and said, “You’re sure a tall booger.” 

He had brown eyes and the plumpness of a duck. His shirt and 
breast pocket handkerchief were ox-blood red. His socks were 
ox-blood red. The rest of his garments were very white. 
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He scaled a white envelope down to Sail, not saying anything 
more. The envelope was unsealed and the enclosure read: 


Please give the bearer the package. Thanks, 
Nan Moberly. 


Sail read that. 

He said, “Guess I'll have to get my glasses before I can read 
it.” 

He put aside the Diesel jet, the jet tool, an S-wrench, then 
stood. If the cabin headroom had been two feet more, he could 
have stood straight. 

The messenger sounded like a pig squealing as Sail got him by 
the leg and hauled him down into the cabin. The plump boy 
loosened up and fell slackly, the way people fall who know how 
not to get hurt. He looked startled. Sail reached for his collar. 

The kid got Sail’s arm. He got it as a cat gets a mouse. 

Sail said, “Hooo!” painfully. 

White paint in the bugeye cabin was clean and shiny enough 
to show a shifting, spooky reflection of their fight. No sound they 
made was louder than the “in the town ... in the town,” from 
the radio. 

Pain gave Sail’s mouth the shape a rubber band takes when it 
lies loose on a desk. He perspired. He got down on the floor on 
top of the kid. 

The plump boy worked on nothing but the arm. He hissed, 
““How—you—wise—beyond me!” and sounded like a small bull- 
dog with a bone. 

Sail finally got two forefingers of his free hand in the boy’s 
nose. He pulled, got the kid’s head back. The kid’s mouth strained 
wide open and he sounded as if he were gargling water. Then he 
came loose. Sail hit him, then got away from him, The boy lay 
on the black battleship linoleum and trembled. 

Sail’s right hand, the one the boy had worked on, was out of 
shape, thumb bent back unnaturally at the second joint. 

He shuffled in agony to the companionway and put his head 
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out and looked around. Two men were aloft on the spreaders of 
a schooner lying at a nearby pier, stripping her of everything— 
tops’ls, topmasts, halliards, even halliard blocks and chafing gear. 
Having seen no one around who did not look worried about a 
boat, Sail backed into the bugeye cabin. 

He said, “You tried it alone, eh?” 

The plump boy did not answer. He had stopped trembling and 
was feeling of his jaw where Sail’s fist had hit. 

Sail gripped his own right hand with his left hand, set himself 
and jerked hard. He said, “Sh-h-h-h!” windily as the thumb went 
back into joint. 

He sidled around, put a foot on the small of the boy’s back, 
mashed him out flat and searched him. He collected a dog track 
dope sheet, bet stubs from Hialeah, four dice—two of them loaded 
—over a hundred dollars in money and a letter which began, 
“Sonny Dear:’ and said that Dad was out of a job again and 
couldn’t send any money just now. The letter hoped Sonny Dear 
would soon make some money, although admitting it was hard 
for a new osteopath doctor to get started. 

“What put you wise, tall stuff?” Sonny Dear snarled. 

Sail said, “Nan Moberly didn’t sound quite right over the tele- 
phone. But I wasn’t sure until you cut up.” 

The plump boy showed his teeth fiercely. “You mean I gave it 
away?” 

“You didn’t do anything else.” Sail looked at him darkly. “Nan 
Moberly was scared when she talked to me over the phone. What 
was wrong there?” 

“You slay me, long fellow. Nothing was wrong.” 

Sail said, “Damned if I’m not going to take time off and find 
out.” 

He got a ball of Italian marlin, stripped off an ample length, 
doubled it several times and lashed the plump boy’s wrists and 
ankles. He used cotton waste and friction tape for a gag. He 
dipped his fingers in some oil and made the marlin knots too 
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slippery to be untied. His right arm was of little use and the 
thumb joint was beginning to puff. 

He put the plump boy in the oil-skin locker, which had air 
vents, and locked the door. 

When he reached the shore end of the dock, John Silver hailed 
brightly, “Rent a shore cruising craft, Cap’n?” 

Sail narrowed his eyes. “Thought your hack was in a stone 
garage?” 

“I got it out, mate.” 

Sail said suspiciously, “What’s the attraction around here, fel- 
low?” 

John Silver gulped, “You got me wrong, mate!” and backed 
away. 

Sail stared after him indecisively, shrugged impatiently and 
lengthened his stride over to another cab, got in, said, “Ocean 
Blue Hotel at the Beach.” 


The steel shutters they were putting on the Ocean Blue win- 
dows were new and modernistic like the hotel. A desk clerk with 
a gardenia looked up at Sail and said, “Miss Moberly says you 
can go right up. Six-O-Nine.” 

Nan Moberly’s voice said, when Sail flipped finger-nails against 
the door of Six-O-Nine, “Come in.” 

The room was a delicate, lovely red, and all the furniture in it, 
of metal, was the same hue, except for judicious touches of 
chromium. 

“Men,” Nan Moberly said, “are so full of chivalry they make 
me itch.” 

She lay on the bed. All of her except her head was under the 
covers, There was no one else in the room. 

Sail went over and drew up a chair and sat on it beside the 
bed. He did not say anything. 

Nan Moberly asked, “What is eating you?” 

Sail said, “Imagination.” 
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Nan Moberly tried to swallow twice before she made it. She 
was keeping a small smile on the corners of her mouth. 

“What do you mean—imagination?” 

Sail said, “The trick you pulled. Faking that robbery. It was so 
melodramatic it was a laugh. It couldn’t work.” 

“It did work.” 

SOure?? 

The smile on her lips slipped, but she jerked it back in place. 
“Of course. Admittedly, it was a bit wild. But I got what I 
wanted; that package stolen. And I wanted it to appear that I 
would be laid up for a few weeks.” 

“The idea being that someone would then lay off you?” 

“Maybe.” 

Sail said, “Sanders and Caesar?” 

She was too prompt with her, “No!” 

Sail, by looking straight ahead, could gaze across the park, 
across the beach, and across a dozen miles of ocean to an un- 
natural looking horizon. 

He said, “The name of the doctor you hired to help you out in 
this was—” 

“Doctor Smith,” she said shortly. “I told you that.” 

“Osteopath?” 

“No,” she said, and looked so puzzled at the question that he 
knew her answer was truth. 

Sail got up and put his left hand on the edge of the bed and 
aimlessly moved his right hand the small amount it would move 
without hurting. Nan Moberly returned his gaze for a moment, 
then fixed her eyes on the ceiling. Her eyes were blue, not actually 
dull; the effect of dullness was lent by the almost drugged lifeless- 
ness of the flesh around her eyes. 

Sail said, ““You’re a geologist, aren’t you?” 

PCS. 

“I looked at the pictures. That’s how I knew. They’re pictures 
of the rocks on the surface of as sweet an oil structure as I’ve 
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seen in many a day. Why, if there is oil there the pool must be 
all of fifteen miles long. If I knew more about it, I could talk on 
and on.” 

She said barely audibly, “You’re doing well enough. But you 
don’t have to broadcast.” 

Sail said, “At first, I thought it was screwy. But the answer has 
got to be oil. Air photos frequently locate dome structure favor- 
able to the presence of oil. But they don’t guarantee that oil is 
down there. That’s where I’m stumped.” 

She whispered, “A lake of oil. My company has tapped one 
end. We don’t know which way the lake runs. The pictures show 
that. They show us where to lease land that will have oil under it.” 

Sail’s, “Hm-m-m,” was understanding. “Knowledge that’s worth 
a million—could be several million.” 

She nodded, went on whispering. “They’re the only pictures that 
have been shot. It takes weeks of work. Before any other company 
can work the country, we'll have the land bought or leased. That 
is, if the wrong people don’t get my pictures and make me tell 
exactly where they were taken. I’m the only one who knows that, 
because the pilot of the plane is dead.” 

“There’s no oil around Miami.” 

“My boss is en route here from South America, ’m to meet 
him.” 

Sail leaned over her. ‘“‘What’s wrong with the setup?” 

“Go away,” came past her motionless lips in the faintest of 
whispers. “You can’t help now.” 

Sail took in air, let it out and complained loudly, “It’s things 
like this that women get when they try to wear pants. Women 
doctors! Women lawyers! Women this and women that! Scheme 
and connive and finagle, and they think because they don’t get 
hurt that they’re good. They don’t stop and think that men don’t 
like to push them around. By God, there’s too much chivalry in 
this world!” 

In his emphatic earnestness, his fingers clutched the bed cover 
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and dragged it down a bit, as if by accident. The girl’s wild look, 
her cry, “Don’t!” would have tipped him off, even if his moving 
the covers a trifle had been an accident. 

He whipped the covers back. 

The girl was bound hand and foot with thin white rope. 

Sail pivoted, lunged to the nearest door and gripped the knob. 
It was locked and he gave it two hard wrenches, then spun back 
to the bed. ‘“‘What’s in there?” 

“It’s another room,” she said. 

“¥t’s a narrow door,” Sail said. “So it’s a closet door.” 

Her skin was the color of milk and her lips were an icy blue. 
Her small teeth, upper and lower, showed, and they were dry and 
her tongue was also dry. Her eyes began to fill and she blinked, 
forcing drops out on her lashes. She did not say anything. 

Sail looked at the room’s third door. His shoulders crawled up 
in his coat as if something heavy pressed down on the back of his 
neck, and his hands turned slowly until the palms were forward 
and the fingers curled slowly, the right ones not as much as the 
left. 

He said violently, “We'll forget the whole thing!” and started 
for the corridor door, but lifted up silently on his toes, veered 
over to the room’s third door, at the same time fishing a fat blue 
revolver out of his left trouser pocket. 

He broke the gun open while in motion, looked at the car- 
tridges. The cylinder held five shells. Two of them had red paint 
on their rumps. He set the cylinder so the hammer would fall on 
a red cartridge, closed the weapon and sat down on the floor. 

It was a bathroom door, and there was about an inch of ven- 
tilating space between the bottom of the door and the floor. The 
door opened outward. Sail silently put both feet against it. He 
shoved the barrel of the gun under the door and pulled the trigger. 
The report sounded as if he had broken a very old egg. 

He sat there, holding the door -so it could not be opened. But 
no one tried to open it. Some of the tear gas he had fired under 
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the door came out of the crack and smarted his eyes. He leaned 
back, turned his head away from it. He saw under the bed. 

Sail straightened up slowly, went to the bed and got one of the 
covers which he made into a long hank and placed it against the 
bathroom door, nudging it snugly against the crack with a toe to 
keep less of the gas from coming out. 

He went back, got the dead man by the hand and dragged him 
out from under the bed. 

The corpse had gray hair, average height, neat clothing. There 
seemed to be nothing at all wrong with him, except that his neck 
was broken. 

Sail said, “Who is it? The doctor you hired to help you fake 
your story over? Smith—or was that his name?” 

Nan Moberly surged up violently on the bed, straining against 
the white rope until her arms and legs trembled. 

She gasped, “Get out of here!” 

Sail said, “They weren’t fooled by your story. They came here 
to get you. The doctor put up a fight and the osteopath fixed his 
neck. They made you tell where the pictures were. Now, where 
are those men?” 

She didn’t hesitate. “Your boat. They went to see what had 
happened to the osteopath. He went for the pictures and didn’t 
come back.” 

“Sure they’re not around here? I thought they were in the bath- 
room, at first.” 

“Tm sure,” she said levelly. 

Sail used his sharp pocket knife on the white ropes which tied 
her, then said, “Go to the Floridan and register as—Mary Dallas 
will do. Stick there until you hear from me or decide you’re not 
going to. O.K.?” 

Her “O.K.” was with her lips alone. 

Sail said loudly, “You know why I’m doing this?” 

“No.” 

“I don’t either,” he growled. 
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He swung towards the door. 

The closet door which had been locked clicked. It whipped 
open and two fat men tried to get out at once. They stuck. But 
they had their right arms out and their right hands held guns. 

“Alley oop!” they said together. 

Sail stopped. His gun was in his trouser pocket, and would 
probably stick on the cloth, and if it didn’t, they could still shoot 
him before he got his hand in his pocket. He held his arms out 
straight. 

Both fat men had nice suntans, healthy looking skins and good 
clothing. There was nothing else nice about them. 

One said: — 

“Back up, Tom.” 

“Back yourself. You’re the biggest.” 

They were almost exactly the same size. They got out of the 
door and Tom said, “You feel him, Doll.” 

Doll walked over, his hip movement that of a goose, and felt 
of Sail’s clothing. He collected the gun, the pocket knife and the 
packet of films. Backing away, he began opening the package. 

Sail looked at the girl. “Your stock goes up, Nan.” 

Tom smirked. “She told you that one about us going to your 
boat to get you clear of the room. She was trying to do you a 
favor.” 

Doll said, “But you walking around loose ain’t no favor to us.” 

Then Doll got the package open, held the pictures up to the 
light and smacked his lips. “This is them.” 

Tom looked at Sail and said, “If Sonny Dear was here, it’d 
make it real simple. He ain’t a hell of a good osteopath, but he 
sure twists a mean neck when somebody knows too much.” 

Through the window Sail could see something coming out in 
the east, far over the Atlantic Ocean. It was not nice. The sea as 
far as the eye could see was greasy smooth, but heaving up in 
great swells which marched up to the beach and climbed the sand 
for a hundred feet and more, turning into acres of slavering foam. 
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There was not enough breeze to stir the most fragile palm 
frond. 

Sail said, “Who are you working for?” 

“For us,” Doll said. 

“Probably for Sanders, the guy with the pony legs,” Sail cor- 
rected. 

Tom and Doll looked at Nan Moberly. “Who’s Sanders?” 

The girl wet her lips. “Someone I know.” 

‘He interested in this in any way?” Doll demanded with sud- 
den suspicion. , 

“No,” the girl said. 

Tom said heartily, “Now that we’ve got a man named Sanders 
all settled, what say we matriculate from this place, as it were.” 

Knuckles tapped the door twice. 

Tom and Doll swapped eye flickers. They put their guns in their 
pockets and kept their hands in the pockets with them. 

Doll called, “Yeah?” 

“The storm shutters, Mister,” a drawling cracker voice ex- 
plained. “We’re puttin’ ’em over the windows.” 

Doll smirked. “Just a minute until my wife gets her clothes on.” 

He seized the body of Doctor Smith, hauled it to the closet, 
dumped it inside and locked the door. Looking around for give- 
aways, he saw the ropes which had bound the girl. He chucked 
those out of the window. Then he made his gun and his hand big 
in his coat pocket. 

He told Sail, “They killed Rothstein in a hotel, if you remember 
back that far. Now, get moving.” He moved the pocketed gun. 

To the men on the other side of the door, “All right, now.” 

Two men came in, struggling with a steel shutter. 

One of them peered sleepily at Sail and mumbled cunningly, 
“Gee whillikers, Mister, do you feel any wind up there yet?” 

Doll said, “Hah, Florida humor!” and went out. Sail and Nan 
Moberly followed, then Tom. The elevator operator who took 
them down showed no interest in anything but Sail’s height. 
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In the lobby, a man with white whiskers was demanding quer- 
ulously if the hotel was safe in a hurricane and the other persons 
there were showing much interest in the desk clerk’s reply. Only 
one small boy stared at Sail. Doll kept close with his gun. Sail 
didn’t pay any partciular attention to either Doll or his gun; he 
went on with a docileness that suggested he was willing to go 
wherever the two men planned to take them. 

Tom and Doll stopped the silent march at a gray sedan. Sail 
and Nan Moberly sat in the rear. Doll turned down the folding 
seat and sat on that. Tom turned on the radio and drove. 

The radio warmed up and began, “Jt is advised that all citizens 
fill available containers with water to avoid discomfort in case the 
city water supply should be interrupted. The following hotels have 
extended an invitation to the public to seek shelter during the dis- 
turbance.” Names of the hotels followed. 

Doll declared hilariously, “It sounds as if the circus was coming 
to town.” 

Sail asked quietly, “Ever attended that special kind of a circus?” 

“INO. 

Sail said, “It'll probably tickle hell out of you.” 

The car ran silently, and they could hear the sound of hammers 
at times. At one house, a woman was taking in her lawn furniture. 

Doll looked at the girl. “It'd simplify things if you’d cough up 
now, honey.” 

The girl said nothing. 

Doll shook his head. “We’re boys who didn’t go to Sunday 
School, you know.” 

Nan Moberly said, “What do you take me for? Regardless of 
where I told you I took the pictures, you would hold me. I think 
you would torture me, just to make sure I had told the truth.” 

The car made a corner and Sail swung against Nan Moberly, 
then straightened himself. He said, “A goofy business, all of it.” 

Doll shouted to Tom, ‘“‘Did you hear that? He calls a million or 
so queer business!” 

“Pipe down, fat,” Tom advised. “Here we be,” he said. 
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They were close to Biscayne Bay and a boathouse. A scabby 
looking boathouse, green around the bottom with moss, more 
black than white. 

“Out,” Doll ordered. 

Nan Moberly quitted the car listlessly and following, Sail tried 
to look sleepy and resigned. 

Tom had a key to the boathouse. Two boats were inside. One 
was a twenty-two foot speedboat which could probably do fifty. 
The other was a yard or two longer, a job for Gulf Stream fishing 
—two maple chairs on fixed mountings in the cockpit, a small 
cabin forward. It might do fifteen knots if pushed. 

“In,” Doll ordered. 

Nan Moberly said swiftly, “If I tell you exactly where I took 
the pictures, will you let this man go?” 

She meant Sail. 

“Sure,” Doll said. 

Sail shook his head at her. “Don’t. I’m not sure that you’ve got 
what they want. Evidently it’s more than the pictures. But you 
know they killed Doctor Smith, and they won’t let you or me go.” 

Tom came up behind Sail and hit the back of his head with his 
gun. Sail’s knees hinged, his arms hung down, but it did not seem 
he was going to fall. Then he did, suddenly. He stood very close 
to the water, on the edge of a concrete slip wall. He started in 
head first, and Doll leaped and grabbed his legs. 

Sail’s head and shoulders were in the water. His arms groped, 
found a projection in the slip wall. One of the board forms had 
bulged when they poured the wall. He tried to pull himself under 
the water. 

Doll pulled to prevent him. 

Doll groaned, “Shoot him!” 

Tom yelled, “Where?” and leaned over the edge of the slip. 
Sail gave a jerk, and got into the water, pulling Doll after him. 
He expected Doll to let go. Doll didn’t. Sail swam madly, pulling 
Doll after him. He came up against the bottom of the fishing boat, 
and lack of breath began to bother him. 
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Doll still hung to his ankles. Sail doubled, got hold of Doll. 
The man felt spongy. He still had his gun. The grip he had on 
Sail’s ankles was a hug. Sail concentrated on getting the gun. It 
exploded, and for some time thereafter he heard nothing. But he 
got the gun. 

He came to the surface on the other side of the fishing boat, still 
fighting with Doll. He got air in his lungs, then clubbed Doll once 
and Doll relaxed. 

Tom came sidling cautiously around the end of the slip. Sail fired 
at him. It was a good gun, and had not split its cylinder when it 
went off under water. The bullet broke on one of the boathouse 
tiles behind Tom and he leaped back. 

Sail yelled, “Doll is dead!” for the effect. He hardly heard him- 
self, due to the effects of the shot underwater. 

During the next few seconds, he did not hear anything. Then 
he felt a throbbing in the water and knew the speedboat motor 
had started. The speedboat was on the other side of the fishing 
boat and he could not see it. 

Doll was senseless, drowning noisily, although Sail still held 
him, Sail swam quietly, dragging Doll, but the man made enough 
noise to betray their position. Sail was on the point of abandoning 
him when the speedboat scooted out of the end of the boathouse 
open to Biscayne Bay. 

Tom, driving the speedboat, and facing back and holding Nan 
Moberly up in front of him as a shield, fired twice at Sail. The 
bullets tore splinters out of the fishing craft. Sail did not fire back. 
The speedboat went towards Miami with no more than its rear 
third in the water. 

Sail hauled Doll out and dragged him, more drowned than not, 
to the gray sedan and slung him into the front seat. 


When Sail bumped the sedan against the curb in front of the 
City Yacht Basin, there was no other car in the street and no 
other boat except his black bugeye, Sail, at any of the piers. Only 
one man was visible and he was locking up the lunch stand near 
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Pier Five. Sail got his dripping wet man out of the car. Doll could 
walk, although he coughed intermittently. Their feet sobbed in 
their shoes, and Sail’s hearing had improved enough to get that. 

They went out on the dock. 

A puff of air hit the left sides of their faces. It died away 
quickly. There was not a bird in sight. 

Something large and black was in the eastern sky. 

The bugeye cabin hatch was open. Doll had a spasm of cough- 
ing—he was still getting a little water out—as Sail pushed him 
aboard, Sail gave him a chance to climb down into the cabin, 
but he slipped and fell headlong. 

The port cabin kerosene lamp was knocked out of its gimbal 
mounting and broken. Cushions were off the seat and lay on the 
floor. 

John Silver looked at Sail and made a noise that might have 
been made by a large, disturbed bumblebee. 

He was gagged and roped to the mast, which extended down 
through the cabin. The knots in the rope had been greased. 

Sail removed the gag, but did not untie the ropes. 

The peg-leg taxi driver hocked out his mouth, then said, “They 
greased the knots. Who ever heard of such a thing?” 

Sail opened the oilskin locker. Sonny Dear, the osteopath, was 
not in it. Sail looked in the staterooms, forward in the tiny fo’castle 
with its one pipe berth and stowed gear, then into a clothes locker, 
into the head, into a lazaret aft under the cockpit flooring. No 
osteopath anywhere. 

Doll sat on the cabin floor where he had fallen, coughing in 
long, excruciating spasms, keeping his mouth wide open and taking 
air in with an “Uh-h-h-h!” between spells. 

John Silver stared at Doll and said, “It was another fat craft 
like him that moored me to this mast. That one was called Tom.” 

Sail said, “So now you are going to explain?” 

John Silver knocked his wooden leg against the mast as he tried 
to make himself more comfortable. 

“Tm cured, mate,” he said. “I want to say that right now. I 
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don’t do any more favors. Not for anybody except myself. I’m 
scuttled, keelhauled and deckwiped if I ever help my fellowman 
again.” 

“Wouldn’t it make sense if you told it another way?” Sail de- 
manded impatiently. 

“T come down here in the cabin. I hear a noise. It’s a man tied 
up in the oilskin locker. I lay him on the floor and untie his hands. 
He takes me by the leg and I never seen such a swab. He almost 
gets me leg. Then he ties me up. How’s that, mate?” 

Sail said, “Keep it up.” 

“Look, mate, if you’d untie me—” 

“Try talking yourself loose from that mast,” Sail suggested. 

“Well, break my keel, how was I to know better? He looked 
like a kid, and I thought I could man a craft like him. How was I 
to know he could tie reef knots in my arms and legs?” 

“What else happened?” 

“Well, a fat guy named Tom came in a speedboat. Him and this 
arm-twisting swab was shipmates. They went away together. I 
think from their talk there was a girl in the speedboat. And that’s 
the whole story, except that they went south in the speedboat.” 

Sail said, “Go on. Why did you come aboard in the first place?” 

John Silver sighed deeply. “I don’t know if you’re gonna be- 
lieve this. But every time I see a boat, I have to stop and look at 
it. I like to get on a boat every chance I get. All the boats had 
left the yacht basin. This one was still here. I couldn’t bear seeing 
such a sweet craft wrecked. I came aboard to take her up the 
river myself.” 

Sail remained silent. 

The peg-leg man gulped, “A woman wouldn’t leave a little 
strange baby out in a storm, would she?” 


Wind went, “Whooo-o-o!” softly in the rigging and the halyards 
popped against the varnished masts and the boat leaned over 
slightly. The puff died quickly, and the bugeye straightened and 
sat calmly in the little waves that fluttered against the hull planks. 
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Unseen hooks seemed to take hold of the corners of Sail’s mouth 
and pull them back until the lips were taut, blue. Then he swung 
back suddenly and put his foot on Doll, held him down and began 
tying him. He finished off the rope ends with a crabber’s eye knot 
which was harder to untie than a bowline. 

Sail got a slim red bottle of tobasco sauce out of the refrigerator 
and unscrewed the top. He leaned down quickly and shook a drop 
of the stuff in the fat man’s mouth, and the fellow jumped as if it 
were a globule of molten lead. 

Sail said, ““You ever have this stuff in your eyes?” 

Doll’s eyes popped and parts of his torso bulged as he strained 
at the ropes. 

“Hell, Jack!” he gurgled. “Have a heart!” 

“Tve got a heart, fat man. That’s why I’m going to put your 
eyes out if you don’t come across with where they took that girl. 
I like that girl. She does cuckoo things, and I wouldn’t want her 
around as a fixture, because she’d probably get me killed in no 
time. But I like her, even if she is funny. And I’m going to bat 
for her. Where is she?” 

Sail spoke slowly and his voice was no less earnest because he 
did not lift it. Then he pried open one of the fat man’s eyes. 

Horror opened Doll’s mouth wide. He started to pump out a 
scream. Sail, grabbing a fistful of the fat lips, held most of the 
sound back. Sail twisted the lips cruelly, ground them against the 
teeth, pounded the man’s head on the floor. 

“Where,” he pritted, “is she?” 

“Angelfish,” Doll croaked. 

Peg-leg John Silver added, “On a cabin cruiser named the 
Oilman.” i 

Sail came around, grabbed the peg-leg man’s shoulders. “How’d 
you know?” 

“Heard Tom tell the arm-twisting kid as they got in the speed- 
boat,” John Silver said calmly. “They said something about it 
being twenty-five or thirty miles away.” 

“That sounds like Angelfish,” Sail said. 
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“What is Angelfish, mate?” 

“Angelfish Creek. It’s a tide gut between two mangrove keys 
south of here.” 

Wind came again outside. It said, “Wheee-e-e!” this time, and 
the bugeye heeled more. 

Sail said hoarsely, “Angelfish! My God!” 

He lurched, tall and strained looking, to the companion and 
put his head out. The wind took hold of locks of his hair and 
shook them a little. The sky looked unnatural, full of brassy threat. 
The halyards were bowed out and the owner’s flag and club burgee 
were trembling at the tips of the masts. 

Drops of perspiration came out on Sail’s forehead and were 
pushed around by the wind. He slammed back into the cabin, took 
Doll by the throat. 

“You sure about Angelfish?” he gritted savagely. 

Doll looked at the tall weathered man in black and plainly 
couldn’t understand why he was so worked up. 

“Yeah. Angelfish it is.” 

Sail asked, “What kind of a boat?” 

“It’s got a motor in it, and a lot of room. It ain’t cramped like 
one of these damn sailboats. It’s a swell boat. It’s a power boat. 
They’ll be all right.” 

Sail released him and stepped back. He said, “A power boat! 
A gaudy, unballasted, topheavy crate with two-inch ribs and three- 
quarter inch planking.” He stopped and breathed deeply. “Swell 
for what they’re intended for! Sundays on the Sound or the Bay, 
or day trips outside.” 

Doll mumbled, “A little wind. What the hell?” 

Sail shook his head slowly. “You’re the guy who never saw 
old man Whee! doing his stuff. It’s too bad you never went down 
to Matecumbe Key to see the railroad rails tied in knots half a 
mile back in the mangroves, or the tug that was put three-quarters 
of a mile inshore on Knights Key.” 

Outside, the wind suddenly stopped, went absolutely dead. The 
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bugeye jumped up and down on little waves. The springlines 
strained and the halyards slatted. 

John Silver asked, ““You’re trying to make up your mind, ain’t 
you?” 

Sail said, “I was waiting for a lull so we can get out of this 
slip,” and bounded out into the cockpit. The Diesel, starter and 
all, was controlled from there. He got it banging over, leaped for- 
ward, flung off the bow springlines, came aft, cleared the stern 
springlines from the bitts that were like little square posts. 

He was about to put the clutch in gear when he seemed to make 
up his mind about something. He left the wheel, let the bugeye bob 
out toward the middle of the slip, and came long-legged down into 
the cabin. 

He got the sailor’s knife out of the sheath beside the companion 
in passing. He slashed peg-leg John Silver loose from the mast. 

“On the dock with you,” Sail said. “You’re not going.” 

“Huh? Listen, mate—” 

“You fool,” Sail said. “Anybody who has been through one of 
these things respects them from that time on.” 

“It ain’t that.” 

“Then what is it?” 

“Ym a company dick,” John Silver said. 

“A what?” 

“A private detective employed by the oil company which also 
employs Nan Moberly,” John Silver elaborated, “I was sent here 
to watch her.” 


The bugeye ran out of the slip between the City Yacht Basin 
piers, clearing the dolphins about equidistant, riding her clipper 
bow high like a graceful black swan. Sail put the wheel over, 
headed her south toward the row of finger-boards that marked the 
dredged channel down toward Cape Florida. He screwed down 
the clamp that lashed the wheel, then galloped forward, unstopped 
the stays’] and yanked it up. He did the same with the fores’l. 
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He started to lift the main, looked back and saw that another 
puff of wind was coming. Leaping to the cockpit, he paid out the 
sheets that led back to cleats around the cockpit. 

The puff hit. The water got varicose veins all around them. The 
bugeye seemed to lift itself a foot and rush forward. 

The first dredged channel marker went past with a sucking 
sound. The wind was almost astern now. It got in Sail’s hair and 
stretched it out ahead. 

Sail yelled, “Get below and make everything fast!” 

John Silver went below, agile on his wooden leg. 

Sail reached forward and jerked the canvas cover off the com- 
pass binnacle, wadded it, and hurled it down the companion. The 
first of the tall, channel range lights went past. The channel dog- 
legged a little there, and he made the turn. 

Spray, picked up by the wind, came aboard, beating his back, 
smashing against the little dinghy, which was lashed to the stern 
davits. 

Then the wind died again. That was the way with some hurri- 
canes when they began. Gusty. 

The bugeye lost headway until the push of the Diesel picked 
up. Sail lashed the wheel again and went to the companionway. 

Voices were below. 

John Silver was saying, “—and you ain’t kidding me any, fat 
boy! Sancaese and Company hired you boys to get those films 
from Nan Moberly. Sancaese and Company, the cheapest scabs in 
the oil business. They haven’t any money to spend on honest sur- 
veys of their own. So they watch my company. They see our 
engineers surveying in New Mexico. If the pictures from the plane 
show oil dome formation we will naturally lease a few sections and 
sink a well. If Sancaese and Company can find out what the pic- 
tures show, they can step in and lease the ground ahead of us.” 
The peg-leg man stopped to snort. “They don’t want to drill them- 
selves. Oh, no! They just want to resell the leases to us at a big 
profit!” 
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Doll said wearily, “Oh, hell! Do you have to stand there and 
gobble at me?” 

“T’ll do more than gobble if Nan Moberly gets hurt!” John Silver 
yelled. “Damn my company! They thought she might sell out to 
Sancaese. So they send me to watch her. And I watch her and 
things begin to happen and before long, damned if I ain’t a 
wooden-legged man who is well mixed up. Now, you tell me—” 

Sail called, “Are you making things fast down there?” 

John Silver was silent for a while, then said, “O.K.” 

Sail went back to the wheel, for the wind had come again more 
slowly than before, which was a bad sign. The bugeye surged and 
began to run like a mad blackbird. 

The peg-legged man came on deck, holding on to things. “How 
long’ll it take us?” 

“Depends on the wind. There’ll probably be too much or too 
little.” 

“Is this the hurricane?” 

The wind made the noises of three or four violins in the 
rigging. 

“That,” Sail said, “is just the little pups that hang around the 
skirts of the mother wolf.” 

The waves came up around them, the short, steep waves that 
make shoal water so deadly. Biscayne Bay, for all its several miles 
of width and its more than a score miles of length, was nowhere 
much more than two fathoms deep. 

This time, the wind blew steadily, with increasing force. The 
waves whitecapped, then began to come to pieces on top. 

Spray lifted up in hissing, twisting sheets and came aboard. 
The scuppers got brimful and the cockpit sloshed ankle deep, the 
self-bailing pipes unable to keep up. The bugeye rolled, pitched, 
bounced, knocked up clouds of spray which the wind caught and 
rushed on ahead. And the sky above was turning leaden. 

John Silver got back beside Sail and hung to the cockpit rail. 
He got his mouth close to Sail’s ears. Then he yelled: 
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“You probably think pictures and what they mean is a hell of 
a thing to fight over, mate. If it was money, that’d make sense. 
But you gotta know the oil business, the way they work it the 
modern way, and then it makes sense.” 

Sail roared back, “Get ropes for us to lash ourselves.” 

“O.K. But I thought—” 

Sail bellowed, “It makes sense. I’ve heard that these airplane 
survey pictures are sent around the oil fields under armed guard, 
to keep rival outfits from coppering them.” 

John Silver nodded, lurched up to get the ropes. The bugeye 
yawed, rolled rail under, sank dizzily in a wave trough and the 
peg-leg man went skidding for the Bay. Sail got him, kept him 
aboard, and fought the boat back on its course. 

John Silver yelled, “I ain’t so spry. You get the ropes. I'll steer, 
mate.” 

Sail said, “You never steered a boat in your life.” 

The peg-leg man looked disappointed. “How’d you know, 
mate?” 

“No sailor,” Sail said, “ever talked quite like you do.” 

John Silver grinned, put his face close to Sail’s and howled, “I 
was practicin’ up on foolin’ people. I’m just an oilfield tool pusher 
who turned half-pants dick after he neglected to keep his leg out 
of a bullwheel.” 

He got the ropes, after some difficulty. They tied themselves to 
cleats, allowing about six feet of play in the line. 

The cockpit got level full of water and the weight helped keep 
the stern of the bugeye down. Waves came up behind and bumped 
the dinghy on the stern davits and before long the davits began to 
bend. Finally, the flat bottom came out of the dink, except for a 
few fragments. 

Two shoal banks crossed the lower end of Biscayne Bay, Sail 
knew. The first had a wide opening, with markers. When he saw 
how high the water had risen on them, Sail didn’t worry as much 
about the next bank, which was Arsenicker and bad. 

But the next bank, the last one they had to cross, was wide, 
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and it was breaking water for half a mile. The fores’l blew out in 
that. One moment it was pulling, the next it was a trembling can- 
vas beard along the spars. 

Rain caught up with them. Sheets of it traveling along above 
the water, seeming never to fall, moving so fast that the eye had 
difficulty following it. Flag and burgee had turned to strings on the 
mast tips. And the American Jack on the stern staff had narrowed 
down until it was not much wider than a hand. 

They kept their hands over their mouths so they wouldn’t breathe 
water and Sail angled in towards Angelfish. 


The cabin cruiser was a forty-two footer, all white and ma- 
hogany, and a sweet thing to tie up to a swanky yacht club dock. 
There was a lot of glass windows around her cabin, and two neat 
little lapstrake dinghies were davited, one on each side. 

The glass had all been blown out of her cabin. One dink was 
gone. The other had come loose from the stern davit, had swung 
over, and was slamming up and down, patting a hole in the cabin 
top. 

There seemed to be about two feet of water inside her. 

She had anchored in a mangrove creek, but the wind had 
pushed her out and she was drifting down on the mangroves on 
the other side. The Sail came in ahead of her. She would never 
come up into the wind under stays’l alone. 

There was no sign of life aboard her. 

Sail left the wheel, raced forward, used his sheath knife on the 
lashings of the heavy anchor. Three hundred pounds of iron, it 
was. Ridiculously large for such a small boat. And the chain was 
heavy in proportion. 

Sail let it go. The chain ran over the winch wildcat and was 
arranged so it couldn’t jump out. The winch had a brake. Sail 
came down on it. 

The anchor took hold; its yank ducked the whole front of the 
boat. Sail reached out with the knife and stuck the stays’. The 
sail went to pieces with a noise like cats fighting. 
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The hooker was the Oilman. And the Sail was hanging directly 
ahead of her by no more than a hundred feet. 

Sail got down on all fours and hung onto things and got back 
to the wheel. He set it to port, locked it. The bugeye swung over, 
for water was rushing past underneath just as air was rushing 
on top. 

He went forward and let out chain until he had the bugeye back 
even with the cruiser. Then he half-hitched the chain over the 
winch niggerheads. 

A boil of water came over the bugeye four or five feet deep and 
left John Silver hanging at the end of his lashing line, Sail hauled 
him back, put his mouth against the peg-leg’s ear. 

“Tl swing her in and board,” he shouted. “You swing her off, 
then bring her back again when and if I clean house.” 

Sail jockeyed the wheel, and the stream of water moving past 
and pressing against the rudder caused the bugeye to swing on her 
chain in towards the power boat. He was facing the wind now. 
His polo shirt and trouser hugged one side of his body and bal- 
looned out on the other. And he could see at all only when he 
held his open hand over his eyes and squinted between the fingers. 

Sail gave John Silver the wheel. He pulled himself amidships. 
The bugeye shouldered against the cruiser. Sail was pitched 
aboard. He got in the deckhouse. 

John Silver sheered the bugeye off. 

The osteopath came clawing up out of the cruiser’s forward 
cabin. 

Sail kicked him in the face. 

Sail thought of the doctor with the broken neck, and of his own 
arm which still hurt, and he kicked hard, permanently altering the 
fat young man’s dentistry and driving him back to land in a water- 
filled cabin. 

Sail followed him down, getting his gun out. Caesar, the very 
fat, very blond Viking, had been bucketing water out through a 
porthole. 
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He dropped his bucket, squawled, “Yumpin’ Yoseph!” and dug 
at his big guns harnessed under his arms. 

Sail shot tear gas in his eyes. Caesar went backward as if it had 
been lead, then began to shoot both his guns aimlessly. 

The boat rolled. Mattresses, folding chairs, canned goods, and 
the osteopath sloshed around on the floor. Sail, looking swiftly, 
saw no sign of Nan Moberly. The gas got to his eyes and he re- 
treated, made it up the companionway. He fell down in the deck 
house. 

The boat, being built for complete privacy, had no means of 
entrance from the deck house into the rear cabin. It was necessary 
to go outside and fight along the rail, dodging the swatting efforts 
of what was left of the lapstrake dink. 

He reached the rear companion slide and jacked it open. He 
put his mouth close to the slide, but not close enough that his face 
could be seen from within the cabin, and screeched, “Hey! Help!” 

Tom, the other fat man, put his head out and Sail was ready, 
although he never did know for sure but that he hit too hard. He 
wasn’t trying to kill anybody, particularly. 

He dived down after Tom. 

There was a port bunk and a starboard bunk. Sanders, the man 
with the draft horse legs, lay on one bunk. His face was a tint of 
green and he had messed up the bed and the jacket life preserver 
he was wearing. 

Nan Moberly lay bound in the other bunk. 

The cruiser jumped up on a wave and shook itself. Tom’s slack 
body got between Sail’s feet and he fell down. Sanders, suddenly 
losing his seasickness, came off his bed and began to stamp and 
kick Sail. 

Sail lost his gun. He rolled to get away from Sanders’ powerful 
kicking. Landing on his back, he drew back his long legs and 
kicked once himself. Sanders took it where he probably felt the 
worst—his stomach. He staggered back against the companion. 

The kick took it out of him. Evidently he didn’t have a gun. He 
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wheeled, scrambled up the companion. Sail lurched after him and 
got one of Sanders’ legs. They had a fight over the leg and Sanders 
won. 

Sail clawed out on the deck after Sanders. The man looked 
back, saw him, and tried to make more speed. He took a chance, 
not holding onto the handrail. 

The first lurch of the boat put him overboard, and the tide 
rushed him away, riding high in his life preserver. 

Sail backed into the cabin, floundered to the girl and was 
pitched into the bunk with her by the motion of the boat. He cut 
her ropes. She could move, and they reached the deck. Sail waved. 

He waved three times before John Silver saw them, and sheered 
the bugeye over and caved in half the side of the power boat. Sail 
and Nan Moberly landed to the bugeye deck. 

The bugeye bounced away, a wave curled over it, broke in froth 
and violence. When Sail looked, the military mast of the cruiser 
was just pulling itself beneath the surface. 

He tumbled into the cabin with the girl, got up, thrust his head 
out of the companionway, looked, and after a while saw Sanders. 
The man had been washed into the tops of the mangroves. He had 
left his life jacket hanging on one of the snags, but was clinging 
to the other, high enough so that only the tallest waves tossed him 
about. 

He saw no sign of the men who had been in the cruiser a little 
while ago. 

He yelled, “Come below!” at John Silver. 

The peg-legged fellow tumbled into the cabin. Sail shut the 
hatch. 

He turned on the radio. 

Doll, still sick, moaned loudly. 

Sail looked at Nan Moberly, at the company detective with the 
wooden leg. He saw what they were thinking. 

“Sanders,” Sail said. “He’s back in the mangroves. We can’t 
help him. Maybe he’ll tough it out.” 
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John Silver peered at Nan Moberly. “What was the line-up, 
Nan?” 

“Those pictures show an oil formation,” the girl said dully. 
“And only I know where they were taken. Sancaese and Com- 
pany—Sanders and Caesar—tried to buy the location from me. I 
refused. They said they’d get it anyway. I hired Mister Sail, here, 
to—” 

Sail said, “Explain that later. The thing you can tell me now is 
why you bore those two punks out when they told me Sanders 
and Caesar were not in.” 

Nan Moberly said, “As long as you didn’t know the truth, I 
thought they might let you off.” 

The radio, cracking and popping, said, “Jt is now evident that 
only the edge of the tropical disturbance is going to touch the 
Florida coast. Reports from Fowey Rocks and elsewhere indi- 
COLE are 

John Silver gulped, “Hully gee—ain’t this thing we been hav- 
ing it?” 

“Only the pups,” Sail said. 

He muttered, “We should try to drift a life preserver to Sanders 
on a long line,” and put his head out of the hatch. 

Successions of brown muddy waves were curling over the man- 
groves, breaking with sudsy turbulence, smashing one after an- 
other upon Sanders, and finally the water tore him loose and bore 
him away. He stayed on top for a while, his head back, his mouth 
wide open. 

He was talking to his mother and his God in a loud screaming 
voice. 

Nan put one ear against Sail’s chest and clapped a hand over 
the other. It kept out that sound. 


e ERLE STANLEY GARDNER e 


Bird in the Hand 


In with all the straight shooting, fist swinging pulp detectives 
were a few who relied on wits and daring. The best of the cerebral 
rogues was Erle Stanley Gardner’s Lester Leith. In the Lester 
Leith stories there is a fusion of hardboiled writing and the Raffles 
tradition, with maybe a touch of Rube Goldberg. Gardner’s pulp 
writing began in the 20’s and he became so successful at it he gave 
up his law practice. He soon dominated the pulp field, just as he 
was later to dominate the hardcover and paperback fields, and 
appeared just about everywhere. Those who know Gardner only 
through Perry Mason will find a different side of him in this story. 


LESTER LEITH SURVEYED HIS VALET THROUGH A FILM OF BLUE 
cigarette smoke. His thought-slitted eyes were brittle-hard with 
interest. 

“Found him dead, eh, Scuttle?” 

“Dead as a doornail, sir,” he said. 

Lester Leith’s eyes became speculative. He inhaled a deep drag 
of smoke which made the end of the cigarette glow like a coal in 
the half-darkness beyond the floor lamp. 

There followed a silence, broken only by the crackling of the 
flames in the fireplace. The valet, poised on the balls of his feet 
like a man about to strike a knockout blow, watched his master as 
a cat might stare at a mouse. But Leith’s eyes were focused upon 
the twisting spiral of cigarette smoke which eddied upward from 
the end of the cigarette. 

“Murdered, of course, Scuttle?” 

The valet wet his thick lips with the tip of a nervous tongue. He 
looked up. 
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“Why do you say ‘of course’?” he asked. 

Lester Leith made a deprecatory gesture with the hand which 
held the cigarette. 

“According to your statement, the man was an international 
gem thief. He’d arrived on the boat with a big shipment of stolen 
gems, or there’s every reason to believe he had them. 

“The customs had a spy planted on the boat, a man who acted 
as room steward. He’d found out that a small steamer trunk, made 
along the lines of a miniature wardrobe trunk, had been cleverly 
designed with a false side that would slip out when one unscrewed 
the lock. And the smuggler evidently realized the steward had 
made the discovery, for he lured him down into a passage back of 
the baggage room, knocked him unconscious, bound and gagged 
him. 

“Then the smuggler landed, got his ingenious trunk through 
customs and went to the Palace Hotel. You tell me that the steward 
regained consciousness, managed to free himself and telephoned 
the police and the customs authorities. They rushed to the Palace 
Hotel and found their man dead. It’s a natural assumption that 
he had been murdered.” 

The valet nodded his head in oily agreement. 

“Well, sir, whether it’s the natural assumption or not, the man 
was murdered. There was a knife driven right through his heart.” 

Lester Leith blew a contemplative smoke ring, watched it as it 
drifted upward and disintegrated. 

“Humph,” he said at last. “Any sign of a struggle?” 

The valet’s voice lowered, as though he was about to impart a 
secret. 

“Now we’re coming to the strange part of it, sir. The man had 
been tied in a chair, bound hand and foot and gagged, and then 
he’d been stabbed.” 

Lester Leith’s eyes became level-lidded with concentration. 

“Yes?” he said, his voice like that of a chess player who is con- 
centrating on the board, “and the trunk?” 

“The trunk, sir—was gone!” 
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And the last two words, coming at the end of an impressive 
pause, were hurled forth like a denunciation. 

Lester Leith’s eyes abruptly became lazy-lidded with mirth. 

“Come, come, Scuttle, there’s no need to be so dramatic about 
it. You’re like an amateur elocutionist at a charity entertainment 
reciting The Shooting of Dan McGrew. Of course the trunk was 
gone. Obviously, the man was murdered by someone who wanted 
the jewels.” 

The valet wagged his head solemnly. 

“No, sir, you don’t understand. The police were right on the 
man’s heels. He hadn’t been in the hotel fifteen minutes when the 
police arrived.” 

Lester Leith let his forehead crease in a frown of annoyance. 

“Well, what of it? Obviously, fifteen minutes was time enough 
for a murder. It should have been time enough for a robbery as 
well. Hang it, Scuttle, what’s the big idea? You’re as mysterious 
about this as an old hen with a choice morsel of gossip. Why the 
devil shouldn’t the trunk have gone?” 

The valet answered with the faintest touch of triumph in his 
voice. 

“Because, sir, every piece of baggage that’s checked into the 
Palace Hotel is listed on their records, and there’s never a piece 
of baggage that goes out that isn’t checked against that list. They 
had too much trouble with baggage thieves and with guests who 
slipped their baggage out of the back door. So they installed a 
baggage checker. 

“Now that trunk of Cogley’s was distinctive. It was striped so 
it could be easily identified in customs. The baggage checker re- 
members it being taken into the hotel, and he’s positive it didn’t 
go out. And the bellboys and the freight elevator man are all cer- 
tain it didn’t go out. The Palace Hotel is run on a system, and it’s 
easier to get money out of the safe than to get baggage out with- 
out a proper check!” 

Leith yawned. 

“Very possibly, Scuttle. The Palace Hotel has several hundred 
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rooms. It’s obvious that the murderer simply took the trunk into 
a vacant room where he could work on it at his leisure.” 

The valet snorted. 

“You must think the police are fools, sir!” he exclaimed, and 
there was a trace of bitterness in his voice. “All that was checked 
by the police. They realized that possibility within five minutes, 
and made a complete check of the place. It was done without any 
confusion or ostentation, of course, but it was done. A bellboy or 
a house detective or a police officer, under one excuse or another, 
entered every single room in the hotel within twenty minutes of 
the time the murder was discovered. What’s more, every nook and 
cranny of the hotel was searched. 

“And the trunk vanished. It simply evaporated into thin air. It 
went in, but it didn’t stay in. Yet it didn’t go out. There isn’t a 
single clue to the murderer, nor to the trunk!” 

And Scuttle smirked at Lester Leith with that exaltation shown 
on the face of a pupil when he asks a question which baffles the 
teacher. 

Lester Leith shrugged his shoulders. 

“Oh, well, there’s an explanation somewhere. Trunks don’t 
vanish into thin air, you know. But why bother me with it? I’m 
not interested.” 

“I know, but you’re always interested in unusual crimes.” 

“Was, Scuttle, was. Don’t say that I am. I admit that I formerly 
took a more or less academic interest in crimes, But that was 
before Sergeant Ackley got the idea I was beating the police to 
the solution of the crime and robbing the robber.” 

The valet’s voice was insinuating. 

“But this is such a very interesting crime, sir. After all, there’d 
be no harm in thinking out a theoretical solution, would there?” 

Lester Leith did not answer the question directly. 

“What other clues were there, Scuttle? How did the police de- 
cide that the murderer had entered?” 

“Up the fire escape and through the window.” 

“The fire escape?” 
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“Yes, sir. The room was locked on the inside, the key was in the 
lock. The window opened on the fire escape and it had been jim- 
mied. The marks of the jimmy showed plainly in the wood, and 
there were traces of prints on the fire escape, rubber heels.” 

Lester Leith tossed away the stub of the cigarette, took out his 
cigarette case, absently abstracted another cigarette. 

“Funny that the murderer could have worked so quickly, and 
it’s strange that of all the rooms in the hotel the man would have 
secured one that opened on the fire escape. Of course, that solves 
the mystery of the trunk. The man took it down the fire escape 
with him—the murderer, I mean.” 

Long before Lester Leith finished, the valet was wagging his 
head in negation. 

“No, sir. In the first place, it was the most natural thing in the 
world for Cogley to have a room which opened on the fire escape. 
The murderer had made all the arrangements. In the second place, 
the missing trunk couldn’t possibly have gone through the window. 
The window is small, and the trunk, although smaller than the 
average wardrobe trunk is, nevertheless, too big to...” 

Lester Leith interrupted his valet. 

“The murderer made arrangements for the room!” 

“Yes, sir. You see, a Mr. Frank Millsap telephoned the hotel 
and said that he wanted two rooms, that they had to be adjoin- 
ing and on the fourth floor. He seemed quite familiar with the 
hotel and suggested Rooms 405 and 407. He said the name of 
the party who would occupy 407 was Cogley. 

“Of course, it’s all clear now. He wanted to get this man, Cog- 
ley, in a room which had the fire escape opening from it. But the 
request didn’t seem unusual then. When Cogley arrived from the 
boat and registered he was shown at once to the room. The clerk 
didn’t ask him about the reservation, he was so certain that. . .” 

Suddenly Lester Leith chuckled. 

“That would be the police theory,” he said. 

“That is the police theory,” said Scuttle with dignity. 

Lester Leith raised an eyebrow. 
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“Indeed!” he muttered. “You seem remarkably well posted 
about it.” 

“I only read it in the newspaper!” said the valet hastily. 

“T see,” murmured Lester Leith, “and who was this Frank 
Millsap?” 

“Probably a fence, a man who deals in stolen jewels on a large 
scale.” 

“And the loot, Scuttle?” 

“There were at least five magnificent diamonds. The customs de- 
tective was certain of that. And then there were some odds and 
ends, amounting in all to rather a goodly sum, but the most 
valuable part of the loot consisted of the diamonds.” 

Leith nodded—a meditative, speculative nod. 

“Are you interested, sir?” asked the valet anxiously. 

Lester Leith sighed. “In spite of myself I’m becoming inter- 
ested.” 

“Ah-h-h!” breathed Scuttle, and his tone contained the satis- 
faction of a salesman who has just secured the name of the cus- 
tomer on the dotted line. 

“Yes,” resumed Lester Leith, “I can almost think of a possible 
solution, Scuttle. That is, you understand, an academic solution. 
And I say ‘almost,’ because I’m afraid to let my mind complete 
the thought and actually secure a solution. 

“This confounded Sergeant Ackley is so obsessed with the idea 
that I beat the police to the solution of crimes, simply by reading 
of them in the newspaper . . . Bah! If I were a policeman, Scuttle, 
I'd hang my head in shame if I were ever driven to make such a 
confession of incompetency.” 

The valet followed the conversational lead. 

“But you yourself have admitted that it’s sometimes possible 
for one to reach what you refer to as an ‘academic solution’ 
through a study of the newspaper reports of crime.” 

“Certainly,” agreed Lester Leith. “Many times all the facts nec- 
essary to solve a crime are in the hands of the police, and in the 
hands of the newspaper reporters. They simply don’t fit those facts 
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together. It’s like one of these jigsaw puzzles. There may be all 
the parts in one’s hands, but fitting each part so it dovetails with 
the corresponding part to make a complete picture is something 
else. 

“What I was commenting on, Scuttle, was the attitude of the 
police. I would be ashamed to admit such a degree of incompe- 
tency as the sergeant admits when he accuses me of doing what 
he thinks I have been doing.” 

The valet nodded, impatiently. 

“Yes, sir. But I’ve always admired your academic solutions im- 
mensely. And you can confide in me quite safely. So, if you have 
any ideas about a solution—er—an academic solution of the 
present crime, sir, I should like to hear them.” 

Lester Leith yawned. 

“You’ve given me all the facts, Scuttle?” 

“Yes, sir. All the facts the newspapers have published.” 

“Let me see the papers.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

The valet passed over the newspapers. Lester Leith read them 
through. His eyes were clouded with thought, his forehead fur- 
rowed in concentration. 

“So the police have been watching everyone who checked out 
of the Palace Hotel since the crime, eh?” 

“Yes. That is, the police have felt that there might have been 
an inside accomplice, If that were the case, it would undoubtedly 
be some transient guest, someone who checked into the hotel 
merely to help in the commission of the murder. And so they’ve 
been keeping an eye on those who checked out to see who they 
are and what they do for a living.” 

Leith nodded again. His eyes were narrowed now. 

“Very interesting about the woman, Scuttle.” 

“What woman, sir?” 

“The kleptomaniac. Didn’t you read about her? The one who 
can’t remain away from department stores and who always tries 
to pick the pockets of her gentlemen friends?” 
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The valet moved his massive shoulders in a gesture of im- 
patience. 

“That just an ordinary case, sir. She can’t be involved in this 
murder mystery.” 

Lester Leith raised disapproving eyes. 

“Scuttle! Are you insinuating that you’d like me to solve this 
murder case and find the missing loot?” 

“Just an academic solution,” muttered the valet. 

Lester Leith let his lips expand into a grin. 

“Well, if I were giving an academic solution—and, mind you, 
it would be strictly academic—I’d get the kleptomaniac and a 
bloodhound-canary, and after that there’d be nothing to it.” 

The spy blinked twice, as a man blinks who has received a 
heavy blow on the head. 

“A bloodhound-canary!” he said. 

Lester Leith nodded. 

“In a big cage, Scuttle. And J should say that the cage should 
be kept covered with canvas or a heavy twill.” 

The sigh of the valet was much like a gasp. 

“And the kleptomaniac. What would she have to do with a 
solution of the case?” 

Lester Leith arched his brows in well-simulated surprise. 

“But she’s a thief!” 

“Well?” demanded the spy. 

“There’s an axiom,” proclaimed Lester Leith, “to the effect that 
it takes a thief to catch a thief. And one can’t disregard axioms, 
Scuttle. You know that as well as I do—or should.” 

The valet shook his head as though he had taken a long dive 
through very cold waters and was seeking to catch his breath as 
well as to clear his vision. 

“A kleptomaniac and a bloodhound-canary,” he said. “I never 
heard of any such thing.” 

Lester Leith nodded. 

“You'll get accustomed to the idea after a while. It’s really 
very logical, Scuttle.” 
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The valet grunted. “But what in heaven’s name is a bloodhound- 
canary?” 

Lester Leith lowered his voice. 

“The bloodhound of the air, Scuttle.” 

“Huh?” said the valet. 

Lester Leith nodded. 

“Tt’s the rarest breed of bird in the world, Scuttle,” he said. “I’m 
not at all surprised you’ve never heard of it. In fact, there’s only 
one specimen in this country. It belongs to a friend of mine who 
lives in the city—he brought it back from a dangerous trip to the 
tropics. 

“The chief trait of a bloodhound-canary is that it can trail 
things through the air—other birds, or airplanes, or falling bodies 
—anything that goes through the air. That’s due to its wonderful 
ability to recognize scents, We have canine bloodhounds that trail 
things across the ground. The rare bloodhound-canary does the 
same thing in the air a bloodhound does on the ground.” 

For a moment the valet was speechless. Lester resumed. 

“And since this trunk vanished into thin air,” he said, “I'd say 
a man would need the help of my friend’s valuable bloodhound- 
canary to trail it.” 

The valet, his face purple now, whirled on his heel. 

“Very well,” he gritted. ““You’ve had your little joke. I tried to 
give you the facts you wanted because I thought you’d be inter- 
ested. But being made butt of a joke!” 

And he strode toward the door which led from the room. 

Lester Leith watched the man with laughing eyes. The valet was — 
huge, some six feet odd of hulking strength, and he moved with a 
ponderous stealth, like a stalking elephant. Lester Leith, on the 
other hand, was closely knit, feline, quick-moving. 

“Scuttle,” he called. 

The valet paused, his hand on the door. 

“I wasn’t making sport of you,” drawled Lester Leith. “And 
since you seem inclined to doubt my statement, I’ve decided to 
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show you just how a theoretical solution could be worked out 
with the aid of this wonderful canary and a kleptomaniac. 

“Would you mind getting a cab, going to a bird store, and get- 
ting me a bird cage? I shall want a perfectly huge cage, Scuttle, 
one that has a diameter of at least four feet. And Ill want a cover 
for it. Have the cover tailored to fit smoothly—something made of 
dark cloth so that the canary will get lots of rest. It’s very delicate, 
you know. 

“Tl attend to getting the kleptomaniac myself, Scuttle. And Ill 
see my friend and borrow his flying bloodhound. And you may 
start now. Of course, you won’t breathe a word of this to Ser- 
geant Ackley.” 

And Lester Leith arose, flipped the cigarette into the fireplace, 
and strode toward his bedroom, leaving a gaping valet standing 
awkwardly, one hand on the door knob. 

“But,” stammered the spy, “I don’t understand.” 

“No one asked you to, Scuttle,” said Lester Leith, and slammed 
the bedroom door. 


Bessie Bigelow glanced up at the man who sat in the taxicab, 
faultlessly tailored, wearing his evening clothes with an air of 
distinction. 

“The bail,” she said, “was five grand.” 

Lester Leith nodded, as though $5,000 was distinctly a minor 
matter. 

“Plus about a thousand to pay the department store,” went on 
Bessie Bigelow. 

Lester Leith nodded again. 

Bessie reached over and placed a hand on his coat sleeve. 

“Now listen, guy,” she pleaded. “I’m a good scout, but I’m a 
shoplifter and a pickpocket, and I ain’t nothing else. Don’t get me 
wrong. You come along and play Santa Claus for me, but that 
ain’t going to get you no place. 

“Tm a crook, all right. ’'ve worked the department stores and 
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pulled the pickpocket stuff for a long time. I ain’t no klepto- 
maniac. Kleptomaniac, my eye! That’s a line of hooey the lawyer 
thought up for the judge, and the newspaper boys glommed onto 
it and made a big splurge about the beautiful woman who was in 
jail because she just couldn’t keep her hands to home.” 

Lester Leith lit a cigarette. He hadn’t even glanced at the blonde 
who was rattling off the conversation at his side. 

“Listen,” insisted the blonde, “if you’re playin’ Santa Claus with 
the idea that you’re gettin’ a blonde lady friend you got another 
guess comin’. And if you’re one of those settlement workers that 
always come around givin’ the girls a chance to reform, you got 
two more guesses comin’. 

“I ain’t going to be a sweetie, and I ain’t goin’ to reform. I’m 
spillin’ it to you straight because you got a chance to go back an’ 
glom the coin you put up for bail and to reimburse the depart- 
ment store. P’ve done lots o’ things in my life, but I ain’t never 
obtained no money from a gent under false pretenses. Pm a girl 
that shoots right straight from the shoulder, that’s me.” 

Lester Leith nodded. 

“Very commendable, your frankness,” he muttered. 

The girl snorted. 

“Listen, guy, what do you want?” 

Lester Leith turned to face her. 

“TI want your help.” 

“In what?” 

“In convincing the police that I am innocent of certain crimes 
they try to pin on me.” 

The girl’s blue eyes widened. 

“Now that,” she said judicially, “is a new one!” 

Leith nodded. 

“And what do JI do?” she asked. 

“You go to a hotel with me, and we get rooms, separate rooms, 
but rooms which adjoin,” said Lester Leith. 

The girl yawned. 

“Pardon me,” she said wearily. 
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“For yawning?” asked Lester Leith. 

“Naw,” she drawled, “for thinking your line was a new one. 
From there on, big boy, I know it by heart.” 

Lester Leith shook his head. 

“No,” he said, “I’m afraid you don’t.” 

“Well, go on,” she said, “and don’t hesitate in the rough places. 
Spill it and get it over with. Exactly what is it you want?” 

“I want you to occupy this room, probably as my sister or 
niece,” said Lester Leith, “and I want you to come and go as you 
please. You will probably be followed by police, but that’s a minor 
matter. And I want you to curb your illicit activities as much as 
possible. Use a certain amount of discretion as to the pockets you 
pick. That’s all.” 

The girl’s eyes were narrow, hard. 

“Listen,” she said, “I hate a damned mealy-mouthed hypocrite. 
Now you been pretty decent to me. So come clean. If that’s all, 
say so, and if it ain’t, say so.” 

“That,” said Lester Leith, “‘is all.” 

She sighed. 

“Well,” she said, “I sure gotta hand it to you. If that’s all, 
you’re sure a new one.” 

“Nevertheless, that is all,” said Lester Leith. “Only I want to 
warn you that the police will be watching you. If you do exactly 
as I say they can’t convict you of anything. If you fail to follow 
instructions you may get yourself into rather a tight fix.” 

Bessie Bigelow nodded. 

“Guy,” she proclaimed, “I like you, and I like the way you 
came across with the bail money. I’m going to do it.” 

Lester Leith’s nod was rather impersonal. 

“Thanks, Bessie,” he said. 

The cab rumbled on in silence. 

“Well,” said Bessie, rather ruefully, “if we’re going to be pals, I 
may as well start shooting square by giving you back your things.” 

Her hand disappeared down the front of her dress, came out 
with something that glittered in the reflected street lights. 
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“Your watch,” she said. 

Lester Leith took it unsmilingly. 

“Thank you, Bessie.” 

She regarded him with a puzzled expression. 

“Didja know when | lifted it?” she asked. 

He shook his head. 

“Within ten seconds after I got in the cab,” she said. “I sized 
you up as a settlement worker that was goin’ to pull a lot o’ hooey 
and wind up by having to be slapped to sleep, so ] made up my 
mind I’d get mine while the gettin’ was good.” 

Lester Leith returned the watch to his pocket. 

“I don’t blame you,” he said. 

Her next sigh was almost a groan. 

“And your wallet,” she said. “It sure feels fat.” 

She passed over his wallet. 

“Take that after the watch?” asked Lester Leith with a note of 
respect in his voice. 

“Naw,” she said. “I took that while you was talking with the bail 
clerk, right after you put up the six grand . . . listen, guy, you ain’t 
lost nothing but a thousand bucks, that’s what the department 
store took to square up the charge account. The rest of the money 
is simply bail, and they can’t make that shoplifting charge stick. 
They can’t identify the goods, I'll stick right around and demand 
trial, and they'll dismiss the case. Then your five grand comes 
back.” 

Lester Leith muttered another word of thanks.. 

“And if you let me work that hotel we’re goin’ to, Pll have your 
thousand back for you inside of a couple of weeks.” 

Lester Leith shook his head. 

“No, Bessie. While you’re with me, your play is to be the sad, 
penitent kKleptomaniac who is taking treatments from a psychia- 
trist, having, however, occasional symptoms.” 

“Okay,” she said. “You shoot square with me and I'll shoot 
square with you.” 

The cab drew up in front of the Palace Hotel. 
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Lester Leith assisted the girl to the ground. He indicated three 
bags to the doorman and stalked into the lobby. The clerk bowed 
obsequiously, spun the register, and handed him the desk pen. 

“I believe,” said Lester Leith, with dignity, “that you have a 
reservation for me?” 

“Yes?” asked the clerk. “What was it?” 

“The name,” said Lester Leith, “is Frank Millsap. I wired 
about rooms. I was to have 407 reserved for me, and 405 for a 
friend of mine.” 

And Lester Leith scrawled a signature across the hotel register. 

Frank Millsap, he wrote. 

Had he slapped the clerk in the face with a wet towel, that indi- 
vidual could not have shown greater astonishment or dismay. 

“Mill... Millsap ... Frank Millsap . . . 405!” he stammered. 

“Yes,” snapped Lester Leith, “Millsap, and I fail to see any 
reason for excitement or comment. I made the reservation over 
the telephone several days ago.” 

The clerk took a deep breath, gripped the sides of the counter. 

“But Mr. Cogley came here...” 

“Mister Cogley!” snapped Lester Leith. “Who the devil said 
anything about a Mister Cogley? The room was reserved for Miss 
Cogley, my niece. And I want to warn you that she’s suffering from 
a certain type of nervous disorder and any commotion is quite 
likely to raise the devil with her nerves. Now get busy and assign 
us to those rooms.” 

The clerk was gaping. 

“You mean to say...” 

“I mean to say,” snapped Lester Leith, ‘‘that I have come here 
to secure treatment for my niece, that she’s highly nervous, and 
that I wanted rooms on the fourth floor because she prefers the 
fourth floor, and that I wanted rooms back from the street to be 
away from the noise. I secured the assurance of the manager that 
405 and 407 would be reserved, and I want those rooms.” 

The clerk nodded. 

“Just one moment,” he said. “I'll have to consult the manager!” 
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“Very well. Consult him then!” said Lester Leith. “While you’re 
doing that Pll bring in the rest of my baggage, a very valuable 
bloodhound-canary, and I don’t want him subjected to any undue 
jar or noise. He’s very delicate. In fact, Pll carry the cage myself!” 

He stalked to the door, where a second taxicab had drawn up to 
the curb. Inside that cab was an enormous cage tightly covered 
with a black cloth which had been tailored to fit over the bars like 
a glove. 

Lester Leith pushed aside the curious doorman, the eager bell- 
boys, gently lifted the big cage from the cab, raised it to his 
shoulder, carried it into the hotel. 

From the interior of the cage came the sound of little fluttering 
noises. 


Sergeant Arthur Ackley, bull-necked, grim-jawed, sat at the 
battered desk at headquarters which had been the scene of many 
a stormy interview. 

The side of the desk bore scratches from the nails of police 
shoes, where they had been elevated from time to time in mo- 
ments of relaxation. The surface was grooved with various charred 
lines, marking the places where cigarettes had been parked and 
forgotten. 

Across this desk, facing the sergeant, was Edward H. Beaver, 
the man who worked under cover as valet for Lester Leith, and 
upon whom Leith had bestowed the nickname of Scuttle. 

“I know a canary has got something to do with it,” Beaver was 
saying. “It sounds goofy, and it is goofy. A bloodhound-canary! 
But when you stop to think it over, it ain’t so goofy after all. He’s 
always getting some fool thing that don’t make sense, and then 
using it to...” 

He broke off as the telephone shrilled its summons. 

Sergeant Ackley grunted in the process of leaning over the desk, 
then scooped the telephone to him. He twisted the cigar to one 
side of his mouth, sighed wearily. 

“Yeah,” he growled. 
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The receiver rattled like a tin can tied to the tail of a fleeing 
dog. Sergeant Ackley gradually hitched himself bolt upright. His 
eyes popped wide open. 

“Huh?” he said. 

The receiver rattled again. 

Sergeant Ackley cleared his throat and by a conscious effort 
tightened his lips. 

“Okay. Now get this straight. Play right into his hands. Let him 
get away with it, with anything. And rush ten of the boys right 
down there. Let ’em register as guests. Stick a dick on the elevator. 
Put one of our men at the desk. But keep the whole thing under 
cover. Don’t let him think there’s a plainclothesman in the place. 
Get me? Let him think he ain’t tailed. 

“But keep a watch on his door, and keep a watch on that fire 
escape. Don’t let him make a move that ain’t reported. And if he 
ever tries to leave that hotel, have one of the boys pretend to be 
a sucker from the sticks that’s had his pockets picked. See? 

“Let him make a squawk and there’ll be a man in uniform 
always within call. Let them hang the pickpocket rap on Leith for 
a hurry-up search. Get me? This is once I ain’t taking no chances. 
Now get busy!” 

Sergeant Ackley slammed the receiver back on the hook, banged 
the telephone down on the desk, and glowered at his undercover 
man. 

“The crust of the damned fool!’’ he exploded. 

“What’s he done now?” asked Beaver. 

“Gone to the Palace Hotel and claimed he was the Frank Mill- 
sap that telephoned in the reservation for Millsap and Cogley, and 
that the woman he’s got with him is his niece.” 

Beaver wet his lips. 

“You mean the kleptomaniac?” 

“That’s the baby. He put up the bail and squared the depart- 
ment store charge account for a thousand bucks, cash money. 
Then he shows up at the hotel and says her name’s Cogley and 
that she’s suffering from a nervous trouble. The clerk stalled him 
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along while he telephoned in, and now I’m going to get enough 
men on the job to cover the case right. I ain’t going to let that 
damned, supercilious, smirking . . .” 

Beaver interrupted. 

‘Has he got the canary?” he asked. 

“He sure has! He’s got the thing all wrapped up in a cage that’s 
big enough for an eagle.” 

Beaver furrowed his brows. 

“What the devil does he want with a canary? And why does he 
insist it’s a ‘bloodhound-canary’?” 

Sergeant Ackley waved his hand, the gesture of one who brushes 
aside an unimportant detail. 

“Forget it! He’s just got that canary to kid us along. He wants 
to sidetrack us. Concentrate your attention on the main problem, 
Beaver. We gotta find out what he’s doing in that hotel . . . Not 
that we don’t know. It’s simple as hell. What I mean is that we 
gotta do like the Japs do with their pelicans.” 

Beaver’s eyes widened. 

“What’s that got to do with it?” 

Sergeant Ackley laughed. 

“Plenty. They starve the birds and then take ’em out on their 
boats. They clamp a ring around their necks to keep ’em from 
swallowing. The bird sees a school of fish and flies over, swoops 
down and scoops up a whole beakful of ’em, an’ a pelican’s beak 
holds a lot. Then the bird tries to swallow ’em, but the ring keeps 
the fish right where they belong. The Jap pries the bird’s bill open, 
spills out the fish, and sends him away after more fish. 

“Now this guy, Leith, has been lucky. I ain’t giving him credit 
for any great amount of brains, but for a lot o’ luck. He’s man- 
aged to dope out the solution of a few crimes from having the facts 
told to him, and he’s always thrown us off the trail by kidding us 
along with a lot o’ hooey. 

“This time he ain’t going to kid nobody except himself. He’s 
got the hiding place of those diamonds figured out, and he’s going 
there to cop ’em off. Well, I’m going to just stick the ring around 
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his neck, and let him cop. Then when he tries to swallow, he’ll find 
that we'll just pry his jaw open an’ make ’m spill the goods. 

“See? He’ll be just like the trained pelican. He'll get the stuff 
for us, then we’ll shake him down and take all the credit for solv- 
ing the case. After that well cinch the stolen goods rap on this 
guy, Leith, and fry the murderer. And if we can’t find the mur- 
derer, we'll just hang the whole works on Leith, frame him for the 
murder, and fry him.” 

Beaver sighed. 

“It sure sounds nice the way you tell it, Sarge, but I wish you’d 
find out what he’s goin’ to do with that there canary before we 
get into this thing too deep. Somehow or other I got a hunch that 
canary is goin’ to be the big thing in this case... .” 

Sergeant Ackley’s face turned red. 

“That'll do, Beaver. You go ahead and obey orders, and don’t 
ball things all up trying to get intellectual. You leave the thinkin’ 
to me. You do the leg work. 

“That’s where you’ve always gummed the works before. You 
let this guy drag some red herring across the trail, and you go 
yapping off on that side trail while Leith gets his stuff across and 
ditches the swag. 

“Now I don’t want to offend you, but I’m in charge of this case, 
and I'll do the thinking. You beat it on back to Leith’s apartment, 
and telephone me whenever anything breaks. I’m going to play 
this hotel end of it my way.” 

The undercover man started to say something, thought better 
of it. 

“Yes, sir,” he said, saluted, turned on his heel and walked out. 


Lester Leith stared around him at the hotel rooms. 

There was nothing to indicate that one of these rooms had been 
the scene of a gruesome murder. Hotels have press agents who 
thrust forward certain favorable facts and keep others very much 
in the background when it becomes necessary. 

The newspaper accounts of the Cogley murder had only men- 
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tioned the location of the crime as having been in a “downtown 
hotel.” They had been indefinite as to the name and location of 
this hotel and none of the accounts had so much as mentioned the 
floor on which the room had been situated, let alone the number 
of that room. 

People have a superstitious dread of sleeping in a bed in which 
a murder has been committed, and some persons shun a hotel 
merely because a crime of violence has been committed under 
its roof. 

The girl stared at Lester Leith with uncordial eyes. 

“You're leavin’ that connecting door unlocked?” 

“Yes. I want to get into this room without going down the hall- 
way. When you are in the room you can lock the door. But when 
you are absent I want to be free to come and go.” 

“And you want me to do my stuff?” asked the girl. 

“Meaning?” inquired Lester Leith. 

“Copping watches and that sort of stuff?” 

He nodded. 

“But you don’t want me to do anything with ’em, hock ’em or 
anything like that?” 

Lester Leith shook his head vigorously. 

“No. I want you to give everything you take to me.” 

The girl sighed. 

“Hell,” she said, bitterly, “somebody’s always taking the joy 
outa life. Here it is!” ; 

And she tossed a hard object to the hotel dresser, an object that 
rattled, rolled, and sent forth sparkles of scintillating fire. 

Lester Leith stared at it. 

“Where did that come from?” 

“The hotel clerk’s necktie, of course,” she said. “You didn’t 
think I’d pass up anything like that, did you?” 

Lester Leith stared at her in appreciative appraisal. 

“Good work! Did you get anything else?” 

She shook her head. 
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“I lifted the bellhop’s watch, but it was a threshing machine 
movement, so I slipped it back again.” 

Lester Leith smiled, crossed the room to the telephone. 

“Can you shed any tears?” he asked the young woman. 

She shook her head. 

“Never shed a sob in my life. I never regretted anything I did 
bad enough.” 

“Can you look meek and regretful?” 

“Maybe.” 

“Okay. Get gloomy then, because I’m getting the clerk up here.” 

Lester Leith took down the telephone receiver. 

“The room clerk,” he said. 

There was a pause, then the click of a connection. 

“A most unfortunate occurrence,” muttered Lester Leith apolo- 
getically into the transmitter. “Please come up right away to room 
407. I'll explain when you get here. Come at once.” 

He hung up the telephone, turned to the girl. 

“Pull out the handkerchief and droop the eyes,” he said. 

She sat down on the edge of the bed, hung her head. 

“Okay, but don’t put it on too thick, or I'll giggle.” 

There was a knock at the door. 

The clerk, white-faced, wide-eyed, stood on the threshold. Back 
of him was a lantern-jawed individual with pig eyes. Out in the 
corridor two men were engaged in a casual conversation of greet- 
ing, exclaiming that it was a small world after all, shaking hands 
with a fervor that was too exclamatory to be entirely genuine. 

The clerk stepped into the room. 

“Meet Mr. Moss,” he said, nervously. 

Lester Leith bowed. 

“The house detective, I take it?” 

The clerk cleared his throat nervously, but the big form of the 
man with the lantern jaw barged forward. 

“Yeah,” he growled, “I’m the house dick, if that means any- 
thing.” 
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Lester Leith was suavely apologetic. 

“So glad you came, so glad we can have this little conference. 
I’m sorry it all happened, but glad we can discuss it privately. 
You see, my niece is suffering from a nervous disorder. In short, 
gentlemen, she’s a kleptomaniac. Her hands simply will not let 
other people’s property alone. She’s particularly hard on depart- 
ment stores.” 

The house detective glowered at the girl who sat on the edge of 
the bed, head hung in shame, her hands clenched. 

““Klepto—hell!” he exclaimed. “What you mean is that she’s a 
shoplifter. ’'ve heard of lots of these here cases of nervous troubles, 
but they’re all the same. Now, don’t you try to pull nothing in this 
hotel, because. . .” 

“No, no!” exclaimed Lester Leith. “You don’t understand. The 
girl has everything she could wish for, everything that money can 
buy. She simply has an irresistible impulse to steal. Now what I 
wish to do is to assure you that if there is anything taken from any 
of the guests of the hotel I will be financially responsible. I will 
make good the loss.” 

The house detective sneered. 

“I had intended,” continued Leith, “to have my niece examined 
by the best brain specialist in the city. But unfortunate symptoms 
have developed which make me realize that an acute attack is de- 
veloping, and I cannot reach the brain specialist. I think, perhaps, 
your house physician would be able to handle the situation until 
we could secure a specialist.” 

The clerk fidgeted, looked at the house detective. 

The house detective yawned. 

Lester Leith extended his hand toward the clerk. 

“Permit me,” he said. 

He opened the hand. 

“Good God!” exclaimed the clerk, his hand darting to the knot 
of his tie, drifting down the glistening silk. “That’s my stickpin!” 

Lester Leith was smilingly suave, 

“Exactly,” he said. 
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The detective half-raised his body from the chair he had been 
occupying, then settled back. The clerk clutched at the diamond 
pin. 

“Now,” purred Lester Leith, “perhaps you will be good enough 
to call the house physician.” 

The clerk and the detective looked at each other. 

The house detective carefully twisted his head to one side and 
closed a surreptitious eyelid. 

“T think,” he said, “I got a friend who’s a specialist on this sort 
of a case. I'd better get him.” 

Lester Leith bowed politely. 

“As you say, gentlemen. I will endeavor to keep my niece under 
restraint until the physician arrives. I hope I don’t have to confine 
her in an institution. In the meantime, remember that I will be 
responsible for any loss which occurs in the hotel. And perhaps it 
would be advisable to notify the occupants of the adjoining rooms 
that there is an...er... unfortunate case located here. They 
could be asked to report promptly on anything they might find... 
ef... misiaid.” 

The clerk and the house detective shuffled out. The door closed. 
The girl raised an unpenitent face and grinned. 

“Now what?” she asked. 

Lester Leith regarded her gravely. 

“If you had to build an ironclad, copper-riveted alibi, what 
would you do?” 

She puckered her lips, narrowed her eyes in thought. 

‘Absolutely ironclad?” she asked. 

Leith nodded. 

“Well,” she said, “I’ve pulled a stunt once along that line that 
ain’t never been improved on. I let a cop who was pretty well up 
in the big time date me up. He was married. It would have been 
a swell alibi if ’'d had to use it; only I didn’t have to use it.” 

Leith took out a wallet. 

“T think,” he observed, “it would be a fine time to start building 
an alibi.” 
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She took the bill he handed to her, whistled, thrust the money 
down the top of her stocking, and grinned. 

“TI like,” she said. ““You’d rate a goodbye kiss if I hadn’t just 
smeared my mouth all up pretty for the clerk. As it is, you’re a 
good guy. G’bye.” 

She went out the door, as graceful as a slipping shadow. The 
hallway seemed to be unduly active. Three men were strolling 
along. A fourth man was arguing with a porter about the cost of 
transporting a trunk. 

Lester Leith smiled. 

He locked the door, walked through Room 407 to Room 405, 
took a small leather packet from his pocket, extracted a tiny drill. 
With this drill he bored a very small hole in the panel of the com- 
municating doorway which led to Room 403. 

When this hole was completed, Lester Leith applied his eye, 
saw that the room was dark and vacant, nodded sagely, and took 
additional tools from the leather case. 

After some ten seconds the bolt twisted and the communicating 
door swung open. 

The room showed that it had been occupied for some time. The 
furnishings were those of the ordinary hotel bedroom, but there 
were individual touches—photographs on the walls, a pennant or 
two, a sofa cushion, and a special reading lamp. 

Lester Leith noted them, noted also that the clothing had been 
unpacked from the suitcases and the bulky trunk, and placed in 
the closet of the room and in the drawers of the bureau. The 
massive trunk was presumably empty, but it was tightly locked. 

Lester Leith nodded, as though he was finding exactly what he 
had expected, and set to work. He dragged the bulky trunk into 
Room 405, then into Room 407. He then went back to Room 403, 
pulled the clothes out of the bureau drawers, took the suitcases, the 
reading lamp, the sofa cushion, even the photographs on the walls. 
He denuded the room of every single item of individual furniture. 

Then he retired once more to Room 405, locked the communi- 
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cating door, applied his eye to the peephole he had gimleted in 
the panel, and waited. 

He had over an hour to wait. 

His room was dark, save for such light as came through the 
windows, light which ebbed and flowed with the regularity of clock- 
work, marking the clicking on and off of some of the neon signs 
which were on the roofs of adjoining buildings. The noise of the 
side street came to his ears in a confused roar. The blare of auto- 
mobile horns, impatiently trying to move traffic, the muttered un- 
dertone which marks the restless motion and conversation of hus- 
tling throngs, all blended into an undertone of sound. 

Lester Leith remained at his post, silently observant. 

His vigil was at last rewarded. 

A key clicked in the lock of 403. The door swung open, show- 
ing light from the corridor, the silhouette of a chunky man. The 
door closed. The bolt clicked, and the light switched on. 

Lester Leith could see the look of stunned amazement on the 
face of the man in the adjoining room as he discovered what had 
happened. 

The man was in his early forties, alert, broad-shouldered, self- 
sufficiently aggressive. But now his self-sufficiency melted away 
from him. His face writhed with conflicting emotions. He glanced 
back of him at the door through which he had just entered, then 
at the doorway where Leith watched. 

For some ten seconds he stood motionless, apparently adjust- 
ing himself. Then his hand slipped beneath the armpit of his coat, 
extracted a snub-nosed automatic, and he tiptoed toward the door 
behind which Lester Leith crouched. 

Softly, silently, he twisted the knob of that door, and found that 
the door was locked. Then he stepped back, letting light once 
more come through the small hole Leith had bored. 

The man walked to the telephone in the corner of the room, 
took down the receiver. 

“Room clerk,” he rasped. 
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The man recounted his troubles to the hotel clerk. Lester Leith 
could not catch all the words, but he could hear the tone, and 
gather the import of the conversation. Then the man in the adjoin- 
ing room hung up the telephone, crossed swiftly to the window, 
pulled down the shade, went to the door, made certain it was 
locked, looked at the transom, making sure it was closed. 

He secured a chair, stood on it, and unscrewed the brass screws 
from one of the wall lighting fixtures. The fixture lifted out, dis- 
closing a cunningly designed hiding place. In that hollowed-out 
hiding place, at one side of the spliced electric wires which con- 
veyed current to the wall fixture, was a chamois bag. 

The man opened this bag with fingers that quivered, and gave 
an exclamation of relief. Then he hastily closed the bag, pushed it 
back into its hiding place, paused for a moment’s consideration, 
and replaced the screws in the wall fixture. He got down from the 
chair, moved it so that its back was against the wall, unlocked the 
outer door, stepped into the corridor, and closed the door, locking 
it from the outside. 

Lester Leith worked with incredible rapidity. 

He opened the communicating door, glided into the opposite 
room, pulled the chair back to the place directly underneath the 
wall fixture, untwisted the screws with a screwdriver, opened the 
chamois bag. 

There were many gems in that bag, gems that sparkled and glit- 
tered. But Leith was careful to take only a limited number—very 
few, but those few the best. Then he closed the bag, pushed it back 
into its recess in the wall, screwed back the light fixture, replaced 
the chair, and slipped from the room into his own room, num- 
ber 405. 

He thrust a cautious head out of the window. 

The fire escape stretched down the side of the building like a 
black ribbon. Three men were seated in the alley underneath that 
fire escape. Another man sprawled on the seat of a truck that was 
parked a few feet to one side. 

Leith abandoned the window. 
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He tiptoed to the door of his room, pulled up a chair, climbed 
on the chair, stared out through a crack in the transom. 

He could see a section of the hallway. 

Two men, wearing the uniform of bellhops, yet seemingly 
strangely mature for bellboys, were walking up and down, their 
manner that of sentries on duty. A burly porter, who would have 
never been taken as a porter save for the cap he wore, was seated 
on a trunk. A well-dressed man with alert eyes was standing far 
down at one end of the corridor. 

There was no possibility of escape from Room 405. 

And, as Leith stared, three purposeful men emerged from the 
elevator and moved toward his room. They were the clerk, the 
house detective, and the self-sufficiently belligerent man who oc- 
cupied 403. 

Even as Leith stood there, they started to knock on the door, 
and, as they knocked, the two mature bellboys crowded forward, 
the porter jumped down from his seat on the trunk, and the gimlet- 
eyed man at the end of the hall moved forward on rubber-soled 
lect 

Lester Leith stepped from the chair and went into action. 

What had been a polite knock was repeated more loudly. Then 
it was repeated again with two fisted emphasis. 

“What is it?” called Lester Leith in the blurred tones of one 
who has been aroused from slumber. 

“Open this door,” said the hoarse voice of the house detective. 
“We want to talk with you. This is Moss, the house dick.” 

“Qh,” said Lester Leith. “Just a minute.” 

And he jumped on the bed to give a creaking noise to the 
springs, then let his feet thud to the floor. 

Yet it was several seconds before he opened the door. 

His hair was tousled. His eyes were blinking. His collar was 
wrinkled and his coat was off. There was an air of dazed per- 
plexity about him. 

“. .. lay down for a minute,” he explained sheepishly. ‘““Must’ve 
dropped off.” 
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He sucked in a prodigious yawn. 

Moss lowered his broad shoulders and pushed past Lester Leith 
into the room. Directly behind the detective, walking with a cer- 
tain cat-footed manner, his right hand hovering near the lapel of 
his coat, his eyes narrowed, came the occupant of 403. The clerk 
was a tardy third in the procession. 

One of the mature bellboys cleared his throat suggestively. 

The house detective turned, called over his shoulder: 

“Come in here, Joe.” 

The bellboy pushed eagerly forward, forcing the clerk into a 
quicker step. 

Lester Leith seemed more awake now. 

‘“What’s the matter?” he asked anxiously. 

The house detective switched on the light, looked the room 
over. 

‘“‘Where’s the dame?” he asked. 

“You mean my niece?” asked Lester Leith, 

“You know who I mean. She went out. Did she come back?” 

It was the oy who answered. 

“Naw,” he said, “she didn’t come back.” 

“Certain?” asked the house detective. 

“Sure,” said the bellboy. 

Lester Leith let his eyes widen. 

“Why,” he exclaimed with a simulation of surprise, “you’re a 
detective!” 

The man who was dressed as a bellboy snorted. 

“Let’s take a look around,” he said. 

They moved forward, a compact knot, save for the squat man 
who occupied Room 403. He gravitated slightly to one side. 

“All the personal belongings from my room,” he said, “have 
been stolen.” 

Lester Leith let his jaw sag. 

“Good heavens!” he said. 

The detectives strode through the connecting bathroom, walked 
into 407. 
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“This the stuff?” asked the man who had posed as a bellhop. 

The occupant of Room 403 stared at the assortment. 

“Good Lord, yes!” he exclaimed. “How did it get here?” 

Lester Leith joined in the exclamation, his tone one of dismay. 

“Good heavens!” he groaned. “She’s had an attack!” 

‘‘Yeah,” sneered the detective. “‘Ain’t that too bad!” 

Lester Leith turned to the occupant of Room 403. 

“But I’m responsible,” he said. “I’m financially responsible. 
Only I want to know just what I am responsible for. Here, in the 
presence of these officers, we will open this baggage and list the 
contents.” 

There was a sudden swirl of motion behind Lester Leith. Two 
hands clamped down on his arms. Glittering bracelets of steel 
clicked around his wrists. 

“Yeah,” sneered the man who had posed as bellhop, “and we’ll 
just keep you out of mischief while we’re making the examina- 
tion.” 

Lester Leith stiffened. His face mirrored dismay. 

“Listen, officer,” he said. “I can’t explain, but you'll ruin some 
very precious plans I have if you do not remove those handcuffs. 
I demand that you release me.” 

The detectives joined in a guffaw. 

“Ruining plans of crooks is one of the best things I do,” said 
the detective. 

“No, no. You don’t understand, Call Sergeant Ackley. Get him 
here at once. I demand that this baggage be opened. And I want 
Sergeant Ackley here. . .” 

The squat occupant of Room 403 moved easily toward the 
door. 

“Pll open it fast enough,” he promised. “But I’ve got to go to 
my room to get my keys.” 

He took swift steps toward the door. 

“No, no!” yelled Lester Leith. “Stop him, Get Ackley! Get 
Ackley. I can’t make any accusation while that baggage is un- 
opened, but I want Sergeant . . .” 
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The detective swung his right fist. 

The blow made contact with Lester Leith on the jaw. Leith 
slumped to the floor, inert. 

“Hell,” said the detective. “I didn’t hit him hard. He must be 
playing possum. I didn’t want any more of his damned bawling. 
Where’s the sarge?” 

“Coming,” said a voice from the corridor. 

A compact body of men moved into the room. 

‘Better frisk him,” said someone. 

“He'll keep,” chuckled one of the detectives. “Let’s look 
around.” 

“Maybe we went a little too fast, Joe,” cautioned one of the 
men. “Orders was to give him enough rope to spring his stuff, 
and then clamp down on him.” 

“Well,” countered the individual addressed as Joe, “che had 
enough rope, and he was pulling his stuff, or I miss my guess.” 

Hands went through Lester Leith’s clothing. 

“Nothing here,” said a voice. 

“Look the room over,” ordered someone else. “Close that door. 
We don’t want a crowd in on this. Where the hell’s the sarge? He 
was Sticking around for a while. Then he said he had a sick friend 
he had to see, and left a telephone number where we could call 
him if anything broke.” 

“You call him?” asked the clerk. 

“Yeah. Soon as the guy from 403 made the squawk. Say, where 
is that bird?” 

“Gone to get his keys.” 

“Well, we better go down there, and .. . here’s the sarge now.” 

There were purposeful steps, the banging of the door as it 
slammed open, then the voice of Sergeant Ackley. 

“Well,” he exclaimed, “what’s up! See you got the bracelets 
on him. Did you catch him with the goods?” 

“We caught him right enough,” said the voice of the man 
called Joe. “I don’t know just what he was pulling, but . . .” 

Lester Leith stirred, moved his eyes, groaned. 
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“Open the man’s trunk,” he said, and then slumped back into 
silence. 

“What happened to him?” asked Sergeant Ackley. 

“Oh, he was squawking, and I cracked him an easy one an’ he 
wilted.” 

Sergeant Ackley grunted. 

“Better be careful. He’s a smooth one. And he keeps a good 
lawyer. If we haven’t got the goods on him.. .” 

“We got the goods on him right enough,” said Joe. 

“Open the trunk anyway,” said Sergeant Ackley. 

“Guy’s gone for the keys,” said Joe. 

There was a period of shuffling silence. Someone scraped a 
match and lit a cigaret. Then someone coughed. 

“Say, where is that guy?” asked someone. 

Lester Leith moaned, twisted. 

“Don’t let him get away,” he pleaded in a groaning whisper. “I 
tried to get you, Sergeant... .” 

Sergeant Ackley suddenly exploded into action. 

“Go grab that bird, Joe! Bill, get that trunk open. This looks 
like a job that’s been bungled. That guy in 403 . . . Get started!” 

There came a scurrying motion, swift voices, shouted comments. 
Then a report was called down the hallway. “Went down the stairs, 
Thought you sent him, Joe. He said you did!” 

Profanity spouted from Sergeant Ackley’s lips. 

“Get that guy! He’s the murderer and the gem thief. Hurry up. 
Throw out the dragnet. Give the signal. Close the block!” 

And he ran to the window, flung it open, raised a police whistle 
to his lips, blew a shrill blast. 

Lester Leith sat up. 

For a man who had been knocked out, he seemed to be in 
serene possession of his senses. 

“I warned you, Sergeant,” he said. ‘Will someone please give 
me a cigaret?” 

Sergeant Ackley flung back from the window, glowered at the 
handcuffed figure on the floor. 
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“Hell!” he said. 

Lester Leith talked fluently. 

“We've had our differences, Sergeant, but I thought I could 
patch them up by putting a feather in your cap. I figured the 
murdered man’s trunk had held the gems, but that the trunk had 
proven obstinate. The murderer, however, would never have car- 
ried the whole trunk with him unless something had happened to 
make that the only course possible. 

“He’d killed the gem thief and was opening the trunk when 
something happened to alarm him. That something must have 
been the arrival of the officers. That meant the murderer was 
trapped in the room when the officers were demanding an entrance. 

“He’d previously forced the window over the fire escape to make 
it seem like an outside job. But he couldn’t have escaped through 
that window because it’s obvious that he must have taken the 
trunk with him. 

“Therefore there was only one escape he had—through the 
communicating room and into his own room. If my theory was 
correct, the murderer had been at work on the trunk when the 
officers banged on the door. He didn’t want to leave his loot, so 
he shouldered the trunk, slipped into 405 and through it into his 
own room and locked the door. 

“Then he had to do something with the trunk. He realized 
there’d probably be a search for it. So he hid it in the most ob- 
vious place in the world—remember ‘The Purloined Letter’ by 
Poe? He simply put the stolen trunk, which was small, inside his 
own trunk, which was large! 

“That meant he had to wait for a later time to tackle the secret 
combination. It also meant that he had to be an old resident of 
the hotel, both for the purpose of avoiding suspicion, as well as 
to have been sufficiently familiar with the hotel to know that the 
rooms he wanted for his victim, which would adjoin his room, 
would have an opening on the fire escape—” 

Lester Leith was interrupted by a man bursting into the room. 
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“There’s a secret hiding place in 403 back of a wall fixture. A 
guy jerked it out by the roots, and...” 

And that man, in turn, was interrupted by the rattle of gunfire 
from the street. 

There were more than a dozen revolver shots, exploding in 
rapid succession. Then the wail of a siren, the sound of shouts, a 
police whistle blowing frantically. 

“They've got him!” exclaimed Joe. 

The men rushed toward the window. 

“Go see what happened, Joe!” rasped Sergeant Ackley. 

Men piled out of the room. 

Left behind, Sergeant Ackley glowered at the handcuffed figure. 

“I think I’ve got you this time!” he said. 

Lester Leith sighed. 

“I did so want to give you an olive branch by letting you take 
the credit for capturing the murderer. And then you had to spoil 
it all. And one of your men struck me, while I was handcuffed! 
An unprovoked, brutal, police assault.” 

Sergeant Ackley grinned. 

“Tell it to the jury,” he said. 

Lester Leith shook his head. 

“No,” he said, “I shall tell it to the newspapers!” 

Sergeant Ackley began to look worried. 

He surveyed the room with suspicious eyes, strode to the cov- 
ered bird cage, ripped off the cover. A startled canary hopped 
about the cage, chirped indignantly. Ackley cursed the bird, kicked 
the cage. 

A man rushed into the room. 

“Bagged him!” he exclaimed. “He was shot half a dozen times. 
They closed in on him and he tried to smoke his way out. Dead 
now, but he had enough life left when they got to him to admit 
that he did the job. And he had the loot with him.” 

There was disappointment in Sergeant Ackley’s voice. 

“Had the loot with him!” 
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“Yep, in a small chamois bag that he’d kept hidden in the space 
back of the wall light. He told ’em how he did the job. Knew 
Cogley was coming here to the Palace. Knew he was going to keep 
an appointment with a fence. So this bird reserved the room he 
wanted, trapped Cogley, and tipped off the fence the bulls were 
hep. That kept the fence away. 

“The guy sneaked into Cogley’s room when he was washing up, 
cracked him on the dome, tied and gagged him, intended to get 
the stuff and beat it. But Cogley came to, recognized him, so he 
croaked Cogley, then started after the trunk when he heard the 
officers coming. He dragged the trunk into his own room, and...” 

“Never mind all that,” snapped Sergeant Ackley. “I had de- 
duced that much myself. I would have arrested this man only I 
wanted to use him to bait a trap for Leith. But did the police 
recover all the gems?” 

“The whole sack!” gloated the detective. 

“Hell!” said Sergeant Ackley. 

Lester Leith smiled, 

“Now can I have a cigarette?” he asked. 

Sergeant Ackley walked to the door, slammed it shut. 

“Listen, this guy never had the chance to check all the jewels. 
There were a lot of diamonds in that haul. Maybe some of ’em 
got away. Let’s search this room and the two adjoining. And I 
mean search ’em. No maybe about it. Take ’em to pieces. Rip 
out the wall fixtures, X-ray the furniture. This bird Leith is too 
smooth to have let anything like that slip through his fingers.” 

They got busy and searched, and the net result of that search 
was to uncover nothing at all. Never had rooms been subjected 
to such a search, and Lester Leith himself helped make the search 
complete. Whenever the police seemed to be overlooking a single 
cranny or corner, Lester Leith would point it out. 

“The brass in the bed is hollow, Sergeant,” he suggested. And: 
“There might have been a hole bored in the curtain pole in the 
closet.” 

Those suggestions were received in sullen silence, but acted 
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upon with alacrity. The morning was sending its chill fingers 
through the air when the officers finished. A clock struck two 
somewhere. Sergeant Ackley ran doubtful fingers through his mat- 
ted hair and surveyed the wreckage. 

“Well,” he said, “they ain’t here.” 

Lester Leith grinned. 

Sergeant Ackley scowled at him. 

“But you still got some explaining to do. I’ve half a mind to 
throw you in on suspicion and let you explain how you happened 
to be trailing this crook around. You intended to hijack him, even 
if we did beat you to it!” 

Lester Leith looked hurt. 

“Tut, tut, sergeant! I was doing you a favor. My solution was 
only academic.” 

“All right, boys,” Sergeant Ackley said wearily. “Let ’em go.” 

One of the detectives had a bright idea. 

“The woman accomplice,” he said, “the one that posed as his 
niece. She was away...” 

Sergeant Ackley hastily interposed an interruption. 

“Let her out,” he growled. “She’s got an ironclad alibi, one that 
don’t need to enter into the case. I checked it up myself. That’s 
what delayed me getting here.” 

The detective’s voice held a trace of admiration. 

“Gee, Sergeant, you sure work fast!” 

“That’s the way to work!” he said. Then his eye fell on the 
canary in the huge cage. 

“Say,” he demanded, “what the hell’s the idea of that bird?” 

“A very valuable bird,” said Lester Leith. “A Peruvian blood- 
hound-canary. I was hoping to try him out.” 

Sergeant Ackley stared at the cage. 

“False bottom, maybe,” he said. 

The detectives shook their heads. 

“Nothing doing, Sergeant,” said Joe. “Every inch of it has been 
checked.” 

Sergeant Ackley fixed his moody eyes upon the canary. 
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“Birds have craws, boys, and maybe there’s a fine stone stuffed 
down this bird’s craw. Wring his neck and let’s have a look!” 

Lester Leith’s voice suddenly became ominous. 

“Sergeant, [ve let you ride roughshod over my rights long 
enough. If you take the life of that canary, Pll have you arrested 
for cruelty to animals, and, by George, I'll spend a hundred thou- 
sand dollars prosecuting the charge! That’s a very rare species of 
canary, and very delicate. It’s worth thousands!” 

Sergeant Ackley’s face broke into a smile. 

“Now,” he gloated, “we’re getting close to home. Pull that bird 
out here and let’s see what he’s got inside of him.” 

One of the detectives was more humane. 

“We’ve got the house physician’s X-ray machine,” he said. “We 
can use that just as well, and then this guy won’t have any 
squawk.” 

“Okay,” said Sergeant Ackley. “Give ’m the once-over.” 

The bird was held under the X-ray. The result was the same as 
the rest of the search—negative. 

“All right,” said Sergeant Ackley, “we’ve solved the Cogley 
murder. That’s a good night’s work. Let’s get home, boys, it’s get- 
ting along—” 

He fished mechanical fingers in his watch pocket, then let his 
jaw sag, his voice trail into silence as those searching fingers en- 
countered nothing. 

“My watch!” he said. 

The men stared at him. 

His hand darted to his necktie. 

“And my pin! Good heavens! What’ll my wife .. .” 

He paused. 

In the moment of tense silence which followed, Lester Leith’s 
drawling voice carried a cryptic comment. 

“I’m glad the young lady has an alibi,” he said. 

Sergeant Ackley’s face purpled. 

“Shut up!” he bellowed. “I remember now, I left my pin and 
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my watch on my dresser at home. Let’s go, boys. Get out of here. 
Leave the damned slicker and his canary!” 

And Sergeant Ackley pushed his men out into the hall, showing 
a sudden haste to terminate the entire affair. 


Edward H. Beaver, undercover operative of the police depart- 
ment, detailed to act as valet to Lester Leith, suspected hijacker 
of stolen jewels, held up a grayish feather between his thumb and 
forefinger, and stared reproachfully at Ackley. 

“I told you, Sergeant, that he never did anything without a 
reason. That canary, now...” 

Sergeant Ackley banged his feet down from the desk. His face 
was distorted with rage. 

“Beaver, you’re detailed on that suspect. You live with him, 
hear everything he says, know everything he does, and yet the 
guy keeps pulling things right under your nose. It’s an evidence of 
criminal incompetency on your part.” 

“But,” interpolated the spy, “I suggested this about the canary 
before, sir. I suggested that the solution of the whole affair might 
Gea 

“Youre all wet, Beaver. I even X-rayed the blasted canary. He 
couldn’t have had a thing to do with it!” 

“Yes, Sergeant,” said the spy, meekly, a little too meekly, per- 
haps; “but I found this feather in the bottom of the cage.” 

“Well, what of it?” 

“It’s not the color of the canary, sir. It’s not a canary feather.” 

Sergeant Ackley stared, his eyes slowly widening. 

“Well, what sort of feather is it?” 

“T had it classified at the Zoo. It’s a feather from a pigeon, one 
of the sort known as a homing pigeon. It’s barely possible that 
covered cage contained half a dozen homing pigeons, besides the 
canary, trained to go to a certain particular spot immediately upon 
being released. And then Lester Leith could have picked out a 
dozen of the most valuable stones, slipped them into sacks that 
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were already attached to the birds’ legs, tossed the birds out of 
the window, and then later on, gone to the place where they had 
flown and picked up the diamonds, After all, we have no assurance 
except what Leith said that the cage contained only a canary. The 
cage was always covered. It may have contained homing pigeons, 
and a, 

Sergeant Ackley glowered, bellowed his comment. 

“Well, that was your business! You’re a hell of a spy if you 
can’t tip us off to what’s going on!” 

“I warned you, Sergeant, that the canary was the key to the 
crime. But you overlooked the bird in the hand to go chasing off 
Se ran te 

Sergeant Ackley’s chair scraped back along the floor as the big 
bulk of the sergeant got to its feet, as the sergeant’s face glowered 
down upon his subordinate. 

“That'll do, Beaver! Your suspicions are absurd, your state- 
ments incorrect, and your deductions too late. This department is 
interested in getting results, not in diagnosing failures. Get out!” 

“Yes, Sergeant,” said Edward H. Beaver. 

“And keep your mouth shut, Beaver!” warned the sergeant as 
the spy’s hand was on the doorknob. 

The retort was a grunt, inarticulate, but hardly respectful. 

Then the door banged. 

Sergeant Ackley raised a hand to his necktie. His fingers caressed 
the smooth expanse where his diamond stickpin had formerly glis- 
tened. That spot was now bare. 

Sergeant Ackley’s face was twisted into an expression which was 
neither prepossessing nor pleasant. 
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AN INFORMAL READING LIST 


Anyone wishing to do further reading in the pulp detective field 
has to be willing to do some digging. The pulp magazine was an 
ephemeral form of literature, read and tossed away, and not many 
copies seem to have survived. The pulp writers did turn out quite 
a few hard cover and paperback books and I’ve listed several 
dozen of the titles below. Most of these books are out of print 
and to turn them up it will take a scouring of rundown public 
libraries, long established second hand stores and lending libraries 
that don’t weed out their stock too often. 


W. T. BALLARD 

Dealing Out Death 

Ballard was a prolific pulp writer in the 30s. His main char- 
acter in Black Mask was Bill Lennox, a trouble shooter for a 
movie studio. This novel is about Lennox. Ballard still does an 
occasional mystery for Pocket Books. 


CHARLES G. BOOTH 

Gold Bullets 

Murder At High Tide 

The General Died At Dawn 

Murder Strikes Thrice 

The last book on the list is a paperback issued in the 40’s. 
It reprints three of Booth’s Black Mask novelets. 


PAUL CAIN 

Fast One 

Seven Slayers 

Cain, whose real name was Peter Ruric, appeared in Black 
Mask in the early 1930’s. At times his style becomes as sparse 
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and clipped as that of a McGuffey’s Reader and his heroes have 
a tendency to be so detached as to be nearly invisible. Still 
there is a cockeyed charm about his work. His only novel that 
I’m aware of is Fast One, which he wrote on a bet. 


RAYMOND CHANDLER 
The Raymond Chandler Omnibus 
Killer In The Rain 
The Simple Art Of Murder 
The Long Good-bye 


GEORGE HARMON COXE 

Flash Casey—Detective 

This Avon pocket book collected together four of Coxe’s 
pulp novelets about Casey, crime photographer. 


CARROLL JOHN DALY 

The Snarl Of The Beast 

The Hidden Hand 

The Third Murderer 

Like some old jazz records, Daly’s novels are mostly of his- 
torical interest today. For all his toughness Race Williams, and 
Daly’s other detectives, got involved with a great deal of hokum 
and bad melodrama. 


NORBERT DAVIS 

The Mouse In The Mountain 

Sally In The Alley 

Davis was funny as well as hardboiled. These novels are 
excellent. 


LESTER DENT 
Dead At The Takeoff 
Lady Afraid 
Lady To Kill 
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Dent wrote few books under his own name. His detective 
novels are not as good as his short stories but are worth looking 
into. Since Dent is supposed to have written all the Doc Savage 
pulp novels I assume the pocket books currently being issued 
by Bantam are his. The Doc Savage stories aren’t good enough 
to be read for entertainment and not terrible enough, as Sax 
Rohmer and Edgar Rice Burroughs books are, to be read 
for fun. 


FRANK GRUBER 
The French Key 
Simon Lash: Private Detective 


DASHIELL HAMMETT 

Red Harvest 

The Dain Curse 

The Maltese Falcon 

The Glass Key 

The Thin Man 

Blood Money 

The Continental Op 

A Man Called Spade 

A Man Named Thin 

The last three titles are paperback collections of Hammett’s 
short stories. Nine volumes altogether were gathered by Ellery 
Queen. 


FREDERICK NEBEL 

Sleepers East 

Six Deadly Dames 

The novel, Sleepers East, somehow became a movie called 
Sleepers West. Both works helped establish the idea that train 
travel was fraught with intrigue and adventure. Six Deadly 
Dames is a pocket book collection of pulp novelets concerning 
a detective named Donahue. 
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ROBERT REEVES 

Dead And Done For 

No Love Lost 

Cellini Smith: Detective 

Reeves’ career lasted only a few years. His work appeared 
in Black Mask and Dime Detective just before and during World 
War II. Cellini Smith is vaguely incompetent and these novels 
are fine examples of the screwball side of the hardboiled school. 


RICHARD SALE 

Lazarus #7 

Benefit Performance 

Passing Strange 

Raymond Chandler called Lazarus #7 a “gay Hollywoodian 
gambol.” You should read it anyway. 


JOSEPH T. SHAW 

The Hard-Boiled Omnibus 

So far as I know this is the only other anthology made up 
completely of pulp detective stories. It contains stories from 
Black Mask, chosen by the magazine’s best and most influential 
editor. Simon & Shuster put out the hardcover in 1946, Pocket 
Books issued a shorter version in 1952. 


RAOUL WHITFIELD 
Death In A Bowl 
Green Ice 
The Virgin Kills 


NOTE: One of the most comprehensive collections of old pulps, including 
BLACK MASK, DIME DETECTIVE and DETECTIVE WEEKLY, may 
be found along with manuscripts and photographs in the Special Collec- 
tions room of the Library, University of California at Los Angeles. 
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Davis, Raoul Whitfield and Richard Sale are 
known only to collectors of pulpiana and the 
likes of Erle Stanley Gardner and Frank Gruber 
are now known for entirely different approaches 
to writing. 

Here, then, is an anthology of eight repre- 
sentative stories taken from the great, driving 
forces in pulp detective fiction: Black Mask, 
Dime Detective, and Detective Fiction Weekly. 
They represent the work being done in the 20's 
and 30's and are offered here as more than a 
nostalgic look at the past. They are offered as 
prototypes of one of the most popular fiction 
genres ever developed. 

Selected with loving care by a man who has 
long revered the pulps, these stories are intro- 
duced with a knowing and creditable history 
of the pulps and the men who made them. 


ABOUT THE 
AUTHOR 

Ron Goulart was born 
in Berkeley, California, 
in 1933. He attended the 
University of California 
and was almost thrown 
out of school when the 
Dean did not take too 
kindly to the way he was editing the campus 
humor magazine, The Pelican. 

After college, Goulart worked for five years 
in the advertising game. But since 1960, he has 
been a free lance writer. His stories and 
sketches have appeared in Show, Carte Blanche, 
Sports Illustrated, Ellery Queen's Mystery Mag- 
azine, Mad Comics, The Magazine of Fantasy and 
Science Fiction, Gentleman's Quarterly, Alfred 
Hitchcock’s Mystery Magazine, 1000 Jokes, Nug- 
get and Rogue. 

A dozen Goulart stories have been anthol- 
ogized, including one in The Best Detective 
Stories of the Year. 

Although the fact is known only by a few 
close friends, Goulart writes the Chex-Press, an 
outrageous combination of humor and satire, 
appearing regularly on the backs of Wheat- 
Chex, Rice-Chex and Corn-Chex breakfast 
cereal boxes. 

At present, he lives in San Francisco with 
his redheaded wife, three-year-old son and 
five hundred old pulp magazines. 
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STORIES: 
DON'T GIVE YOUR RIGHT NAME by Norbert Davis, THE 
SAINT IN SILVER by John K. Butler, WINTER KILL by 
Frederick Nebel, CHINA MAN, by Raoul! Whitfield, DEATH 
ON EAGLE'S CRAG by Frank Gruber, A NOSE FOR NEWS 
by Richard Sale, ANGELFISH by Lester Dent, BIRD IN THE 
HAND by Erle Stanley Gardner. 


The real McCoy in lean, tough, gutsy 
writing. Even after 20 or 30 years, these 
rugged yarns still throw a knockout punch, 
make some of today’s imitative hardboiled 
fiction seem Pollyannaish. These are the 
originals; they'll live for a long time to 
come. They make me proud to also be an 
ex-contributor to BLACK MASK, DIME 
DETECTIVE, et al. 


—Robert Turner, Novelist, 
Screen Writer, author of the 
original text book, Pulp Fiction 


In The Hardboiled Dicks, Ron Goulart has 

collected as hard-hitting a crew of pulse 

quickeners as any detective story aficio- 
nado could wish for. Enjoy! 

—Thomas B. Dewey, author of 

A Sad Song Singing and Portrait 

of a Dead Heiress 


Not in nostalgia is this collection to be 
savored, but rather as a smart change of 
pace...it is not surprising that out of the 
pulps were developed so many name 
writers. What masterly economy they 
maintained, not alone for pace, but to 
sharpen the scene and engrave the char- 
acters! Ron Goulart’s editorial enthusiasm 
will send you searching for more of the 
genre. 


—Dorothy B. Hughes, author of 
The Fallen Sparrow, Ride the Pink Horse 
and The Expendable Man 


The Pulp stories of a generation ago are 
the vital core of the American detective 
story, and Goulart's knowledge and 
insight make him the ideal man to rein- 
troduce them to today’s readers. 


—Anthony Boucher, Author, 
Critic, Reviewer 


